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INTEODIJCTIOIJT. 



This book, as will be seen on reference to a letter 
from Lord Durham to myself, written after his departure 
froift Canada, and given in the Appendix, was intended22^ /« i 
to have been inscribed exclusively to his Lordship. ^ ^ 
Had he still existed, that intention would have been 
carried out ; but as he is no more, and as subsequent 
events have, in some degree, released me from what, 
had his Lordship Uved, I should have regarded as an 
obligation, I hesitate not to satisfy my own strong in-> 
clination, by coupling with his name that of one, who, 
alas ! is also no more, and whose principles of govern- 
ment, and nobleness of character, have, in the highest 
degree, claimed the warmest attachment of the Cana- 
dian people. It is far purer, moreover, to render the 
meed of homage to the dead, than to seek by adula- 
tion to win the favor of the living ; and, therefore, to 
the memory of LORD DURHAM, the founder of a 
great system, and to that of LORD METCALFE, the 
true reader of the application of that system to a 
colony, do I inscribe this volume. It is far from 
being an offering adequate to the worth of these cele- 
brated dead, but its pages will at least be found to 
embrace much that will redeem their memories from 
whatever aspersions the malevolent may seek to cast 
upon them. 

J. RICHARDSON. 
Montreal^ March let; 1847. 



EIGHT YEAES IN CANADA, &c. 



CHAPTER L 



The Canadian events of the years 1836-7, — taking by surprise, as 
they did, not only the British Government, who were ill prepared 
to expect the misguided violence of the disaffected party, but of the 
people of England generally, who had ever looked upon Canada as 
most ultra in its loyalty and attachment to the Crown, — must be too 
familiar to the reader to require any thing beyond an incidental 
notice in a work which professes to treat chiefly, where political 
episodes are introduced, of the measures of amelioration subsequent- 
ly adopted. 

Aware of the vast importance of the Colony, even while startled 
by the tidings of a disaffection which was much exaggerated at the 
time, not only as to the numbers, but the intelligence and influence of 
those implicated in it, the British Government, with that promptitude 
of action which, in cases of emergency, is so peculiarly its own, 
made every disposition for the occupation of the Colony by a strong 
force, the moment that the opening of the communication, by water, 
with Canada would permit. Sir George Arthur was meanwhile 
sent out to relieve Sir Francis Bond Head, whose removal, it was 
assumed by the Whig ministry, would prove a means of softening 
down much qf that asperity of feeling his stringent policy had 
created in the minds of those who made no effort to disguise their 
restlessness of Imperial domination, yet who, by the introduction of 
a more soothing and temporizing course, might be brought to view 
in its true light, the desperate extreme into which they had been 
betrayed, and to retrace their steps. 

Nor this alone. With a forethought, — a prevoyance, suited tc 
the occasion, they applied themselves, not only to the removal of 
the immediate and pressing evil, but they wisely resolved to institute 
the most searching inquiry into the origin of a disease which had 
continued so long to prey upon the Canadian political system, and 
to apply an instant remedy. For this duty they selected one who, 
from his enlarged apprehension and profound and liberal views of 
Government, was in every sense, and at that particular epoch of 
Colonial history, the person most competent to the task he was 
called upon to undertake, — namely, that of regenerating Canada, 
and bestowing upon her a healthy, active, and enduring Constitution. 

Canada being the land of my birth, which, while a mere vouth, 
I had left with my regiment in 1815, 1 naturally felt some solicitude 
for its welfare, and as the news, which reached England by every 
packet, was of a nature to induce the belief that my services might 

B 
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be made available in her defence, I resolved to embark forthwith. 
I had recently been fighting in Spain, in aid of a liberty which, it 
will be remembered, it was shown, in the course of Sir Henry Har- 
dinge's defence of my conduct, in the House of Commons, against 
the unfounded attacks of O'Connell, acting at the instance of his 
friend the would-be Spanish Buke, — Sir De Lacy Evans, — I had 
not much enjoyed myself ; but discouraging as had proved my ex- 
perience of the recently past, I was supported by the conviction 
that should circumstances brin^ me again under the wand of autho- 
rity, I should at least, in meetmg Sir John Colborne^ come in con- 
tact with a gentleman. 

Furnished with a letter to Sif Francis Head, from the then Se- 
cretary of the Colonies, — Lord Glenelg, — ^who had previously, and 
notwithstanding the fierce manner in which I had been assailed by 
his party in the House of Commons, been good enough to express a 
desire that I should devote my time and what talent I possessed to 
the promotion of the cause of good government in Canada, and 
having been furthermore advised by Sir Henry Hardinge* that he 
had alrearfy sent to Sir John Colbome a letter of introduction in my 
iavnr, 1 embarked at the London Docks on the ISth of February 
1838, and as the ice, of which the river had been full that winter, 
was rtot yet melted, had the great delight of being «* tugged '* 
through It for some miles down the Thames. 

Not^vith^tanding a good deal of delay had Cccvnei in the oxi%- 
set, ray final departure from London proved a very abrupt one, 
-and wa&raoreDrer marked by a strong instance of that singular 
and unaccountable insight into the future which we usually terra 
presentiment. The winter had been, as I have just remarked 
exceedingly severe for an English season ; so nrach so, that, in- 
l&tead of being enabled to leave on the Ist of January, which was 
the regular day of sailing of the packet, the latter had been de^ 
lained in the docks for upwards of six weeks. The intermediate 
time had been passed by a beloved one, now no more, and my- 
self under the hospitable roof of the beautiful, amiable, and ta- 
lented Countess M ,. in Montagu Square ^ our heavy baggage 

being deposiled in a small lodgings near the Docks, to be in readi- 
ness for embarkation at a moment's warning. On the night ©f 
the 17th, and while confident that many days must yet eJapse 
before the ship could be got down the river^ we attended a fancy 
ball at the Hanover-Square Rooms. It was a very brilliant and 
crowded affair, and the day had dawned before we all returned 
home, and separated i(x the moment to meet again at breakfast. 
Alas ! to one it was the last separation on this side of the grave. 

It was not without difficulty that I could keep my eyes open* 
and sleep was to me then the sweetest boon npon earth ; but I did 
hot enjoy it long. I had not been half an hour in bed, when I felt 
tnyself gently snaken, and a well-known voice urging me to rise 
Sihd leave for the East End of the town immediately, for nothing 
could induce the speaker to believe the vessel in which we were 
to embark would not leave the dock that moming. I endeavored 
to persuade my wife that the thing was impossible, and that if 
feuch were the intention some intimation would have been sent to 
lis. Her reply was, that she had been awakened by the powerful 

* This (,a11aiit officer, whose name miut ever be associated with Indian, as well at 
European, military history, commenced hi» career in thesame regiment with my father. 
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impT^ssion forcing itself upon her mind, that she had risen in con* 
sequence^ and that nothing could convince her she was winong in 
attaching the faith she did to the correctness of her presentiment » 
There was no resisting her urgent manner^ I ws^s soon dressed ; 
a coach was sent for, and without an opportunity of taking leave 
ef our kind friends, we finally gained the lodging near the dOck» 
I enquired, on alighting, if any message had been sent to announce 
the sailing of the vessel tha* day* The answer was in the nega* 
tive, and I commenced rallying the disturber of her own and my 
rest on the fallacy of her forebcKiings* But) even while in the act 
of doing soy a loud rap at the street door announced a visitor, and 
one of the cabin boys entered stating that a sudden thaw having 
occurred during the night, the Ontario was getting out of dock| 
and we must, if we wished to avoid a journey to Portsmouth, em- 
bark immediately, as the ^ tugs '' haa their steam up, and were 
only waiting for the vessel to clear the dock to be lashed to her 
sides. Then came the triumph of the prophetess, for my pleasantry 
suddenly ceased^ and the only object that now engaged my 
serious attention was the gathering together of our scattered lug- 
gage, and its introduction into a hackney coach as a medium of 
transport to the deck of the Ontario ; and even so hurried was I in 
this, that I afterwards found I had left several articles behind* 
By eight o'clock we had cut owr way through the rotting ice as far 
as Greenwich, and by the time our friends had entered the break- 
fast room, where they of course fully expected to see those from 
whom they had so mformally paited so shortly before, we must 
have been half way down the nver. 

Although this anecdote may not be of much moment to the 
many^ they, for whom the narration is principally designed^ will 
fully understand the melancholy satisfaction with which the past 
is thus adverted to, and a lifeness given to a memory which must 
glide before every familiar eye as long as tiie record which sum- 
mons it shall endure. 

A voyage across the Atlantic is, not to all persons, the most 
desirable passetemps in the worlds Fanny Kemble was in such 
rapture with every thing, during her first trip across the ocean, that 
she absolutely (so says her book) rolled about the floor of her 
cabin in all the wild delirium of a new-bom joy. Sky, sea, sun, 
moon, stars, rainbows, Mother Carey's chicJcens— ^mpuses, 
Idolphins, sharks, masts, rigging, hen-coops — all dejigbted— she 
saw poetry in them all — she extasied on them ail. I confess I 
found no beauty whatever either in the heavens above, or in the 
waters beneath, or in anything around me. The ship was a 
prison — ^its naasea intolerable. It pitched, it rolled, it creaked^ 
calling up as many melancholy ideas as would the gibbet of i^ 
highwayman, swinging on a windy night, on Bagshot heath. The 
passage was, to crown my misery, a most temjjestuous one. Every 
second day, at the most moderate computation, produced a gale, 
and there was no rest for the aching, throbbing head that would 
have given all the champagne " to which it was heir," for one 
week of uninterrupted repose* • Nor indeed WQi^ld this have bBei| 
flay very serious sacrifice, inasmuch as for three toedce, I never 
aat down to the dinner table ; and when eventually J did summon 
courage to approach it, there was hq enjoyment formecNf the 
fealty excellent repasts which had been prepared ; for if one eye 
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was upon the table, the other most industriously measured the 
distance from the cabin door, while the whole system was pre- 
disposed much more to one description of bolt than the other. In 
fine, this punishment (I presume for my sins) was literally a slow 
and lingering death, involving the utter prostration of every 
energy, physical and moral. The only consolation I had^as, that 
my infinite misery could be indulged in without my being sub- 
jected to the unfeeling scrutiny — 'the provoking remarks of those 
who have never known the horrors of tliat most incomprehensible 
of all physical weaknesses — sea-sickness. There were only four 
passengers on board, and the captain, as gallant and considerate 
a fellow as ever had the misfortune to bustle about in a tarpaulin 
hat and pea jacket, having given us up the ladies cabin, I.could 
there be as miserable as I pleased, without being teazed by the 
afiectation of a sympathy which professed to pity what it could 
not, by any possibility, comprehend. However, as there is a 
limit to human happmess, so is there a term to human misery. 
On the morning of the forty-fifth day from our departure, and after 
forty-eight hours of the only calm we had experienced during the 
voyage, we made Sandy Hook, and I confess that I could scarcely 
have felt more pleasure than I did when this first met my view, 
had the veritable Theodore himself, of that name, stood before me. 
And apropos, or mal-apropos if the reader chooses, to the intro- 
duction of this distinguished writer, who has, since my departure 
from England, paid the great debt exacted alike from kings and 
beggars — from wits and fools. I had been engaged, during the 
few months which intervened between my return from Spain and 
departure for Canada, in the continuation of the adventures of his 
celebrated hero "Jack Brag," who, it will be recollected, was 
transferred by him at the close of his third volume to a fitting 
theatre for his future action — ^the Commissariat Staff" of Sir DeLacy 
Evans, in Spain. Mr. Brag, as the readers of that humorous yet 
justly severe production, which is meant to decry and put down 
vulgar assumption, must be aware, is made by the witty author, 
to join the British Legion in the important capacity of Acting 
Assistant Deputy-Deputy Assistant Commissary cTeneral, but 
one so eminently versed in the nicer proprieties of life, could not 
long be expected to continue in that somewhat inactive station. 
His worth and peculiar talents having attracted the notice of the 
great Hero of Arlaban, Mr. Brag is made to figure on the per- 
sonal Staff* of the immortal Evans, and under circumstances which 
well sustain his former character. Hook was delighted with this 
continuation of his own satire, and after an attentive perusal, de- 
clared it ought to secure to me, at least, five hundred pounds. He 
promised to use all his influence with Colbum (or, failing with 
him, with Bentley) to cause that sum to be paid to me for the copy- 
right. Now for some reason or other, which I never could com- 
prehend^ neither of these " crack '' publishers had, since their 
publication of my " Ecarte,''* evinced much inclination to en- 

* There is a carious anecdote connected with this work which, showing as it does, that 
the hamor or caprice of a critic should be consulted quite as religiously as the ancients 
were wont to consult the stars before offering their oMations, may be here advantageously 
i nserted for the benefit of yuun^ authors. A few days before ** £cart6 *' made its ap- 
pearance before the London 'public, Jordan, the Leviathan of tiie Literary Gazette, had 
s ime disagree m e n t with Colbum, and wrote to him to say that whatever he next pub- 
ished he would cut up in his Hevmo. " Eeart^ " was the fated next book, and no sooner 
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courage my literary efforts, eo that I have had little hope of any 
other success than what the promised influence, which I knew to 
be great, might command. Hook took some trouble in the mat* 
ter, but was ultimately unsuccessful. Both publishers, he said, 
considered the dramatis personae in the book to be too faithfully 
sketched to be mistaken, and the strictures on the radicals of 
Westminister too severe. The following was his last note to me 
on the subject, announcing the failure of his negociatiou with 
Colburn : — 

** Atheneum, Saturday* 

** My Deak Sib, — I am obliged to leave for the Grove this after- 
noon, but Bhall be back to call on you on Thursday about one* Colburn 
finally declines the Brag, although it has been submitted to another 
reader, of, as I conclude, a similar radical mode of thinking as the for- 
mer. When I call on Thursday, 1 shall bring the Brag complete, and 
from you take it to Bentley, with my opinion. I wish 1 was not obliged 
to go so soon, as I would have called to-day, because ad time presses 
with you, I am the more anxious for the success of the book. 

€t Till Thursday, believe toe yours faithfully, 
" Major Richardson, Brompton." " Theod. Hook.** 

The negociation with Bentley was not more fortunate, and the 
manuscript, the concluding chapters of which were not completed 
when I commenced my arrangements fOr leaving England, was re- 
lumed to me by the warm-hearted and gifted mdividual who had, 
as he himself expressed it, acted as my ambassador on the occasion. 
Still I do not despair of having the book published yet ; nor this by 
reason of any merit that may be discovered in the work itself, as 
from the fact of its being an apanage to one of the most popular and 

had it issaed from the counter of the publisher, when Jerdan, throwing all his acrimony 
into his pen, sought to annihilate it in a few brief sentences, which Colburn, who showed 
me the impartial critic's note, subseijuently declared to me had had a most pernicious 
effect upoD the sale of the book. And it was in this spirit that he, who lauded ** Beaziey'i 
Rou6 " to the skies, pronounced " £cart6 *' (a book which others have said ought to be 
in the hands of every young man designing to visit Paris) a publication fit only for the 
stews of London. But the best part of the story is to be told. On the very rext day after 
the ill-natured and threatened critique had, gone forth to the public, there was an evening 
rettnton of literary people at Mr. Redding'8---the author of the "Beckford Papers," &c. 
—at which were present Harrison Ainaworth, Thomas Campbell, Silk Buckingham the 
author of '^Tremaine," Charles Oilier, and a number of other distinguished writers of the 
day whose names I do not recollect. Late in the evening and after coffee had been served, 
Jerdan made his appearance flushed, as was his wont, with the fumes of the " Tuscan 
grape." Afler conversing a short time with those who were most intimate with him, he 
came up to me, a personal stranger, and said " he should be very happy to have the pleasure 
of taking wine with me." Most of those in the room had been aware of the severity^ 
nay, bitter personality— of the critic*8 remarks the proceeding day, and they naturally felt 
some surprise at his movement. It was soon, however, evident that the Holon or the 
Jjiterary Oaiette did not know whom he was thus honoring, and their wonder gave place 
to amusement. I rose from a tabouret on which I had been sitting near the reet of the 
mistress of the house, and exchanging a significant glance with her, observed that Mr. 
Jerdan did the author of " Ecart^ " too much honor in inviting him to drink wine with 
him, but that nevertheless I should be most happy to accept his proposal. Jordan stared, 
drew up his eyebrows, seemed for the first time conscious of a tmI entendu, bowed stiffly, 
sipped his wine, and then turned to converse with somebody else. 

I allude to this anecdote particularly, because it tends to show how completelv the 
fame of a writer is at the mercy and in the power of the critic. Here is a man professing to 
guide the public taste, who without any personal feeling towards myself, not even knowing 
me when he wrote his Review, denounces a book he has eagerly devoured, not for the pur- 
pose of seeking food for commendation, but with the avowed object of collecting materials 
for dispraise. And wherefore 1 Simply to gratify a low and unworthy feeling of pique, 
to which a man of letters should be immeasurably superior. Had Mr. Jerdan not given 
indulgence to this paltry and ungenerous spirit, I should have written many more works 
than I have. These might not have gieatly Benefited the public it is true, but they would 
at least have profited me, and that is no mean consideration . Of course, I am prepared to 
expect, that should the impartial critic of the Literary GfitetU notice these remarks, he 
will do so in the same spirit in which he reviewed " £cart6." 
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sarcastic of the many publications that have emanated from the 
fertile imagination of the lamented author for whom Colburn & 
Bentley have almost exclusively published. But to return. 

On Sunday, the 25th of March, We entered the fine harbour of 
New York, the approach to which, bounded by the magnificent sce- 
nery of Brooklyn on the one hand, and by the picturesque shores of 
Staten Island on the other, was exceedingly beautiful. The day 
was fine, the atmosphere serene and clear. The sun shone brightly, 
even warmly for the season of the year, and the numbers of small 
boats that glided about in the offing, spreading their white lateen 
sails to the breeze, afforded a perceptible and pleasing contrast to 
the arrival of the stranger near the gloomy English metropolis, 
where nothing meets the eye and earbut dense and seemingly in- 
terminable rows of filthy colliers, a lowerin/j and misty atmosphere, 
the ho-heave-ho of fellows naked to ^he waist, and dark with soot 
as their own coal, discharging their cargo from the lighters, the din 
of noisy fish women, slang dogs'^^meat-men, and all the thousand-and" 
one vulgarities to which the Eastern portion of the city of London is 
heir, and which renders any approach to it by water, and in this di- 
rection, a matter of melancholy, and certainly not of pleasure. As 
soon as we were moored at the quai, a well-dressed and civil 
custom-house officer came on board, requested us to point out what 
baggage we wished to have set apart for our immeaiate use, and 
without anv other demand than our simple assurance that there was 
nothing liable to duty in what was selected, suffered it to be con^ 
veyed to the neat hackney coaches taken from the number of those 
waiting to receive us. 

We alighted at the Carleton, a large new hotel in a central part of 
the Broadway, and found it, what an American gentleman in Lon- 
don assured me I should, abounding in comfort and accommodation. 
There was a very large ordinary, or table d'hote, at which nearly 
two hundred persons sat down every day at five o'clock. The table 
was exceedingly well supplied with every description of viands, 
and I certainly could not observe any of that indecent haste in the 
despatch of tne meal, which had been ascribed to the Americans of 
a better condition, by Captain Hamilton and subsequent writers. At 
an earlier hour of the day, there was a dinner served at the same 
table, principally for young men, clerks in the different shops of the 
city, who « boarded," that is to say, ate their meals there ; and as 
there was a limit to the time when thev could be spared from their 
several avocations, there was necessarily a corresponding celerity of 
despatch in the process of mastication. This rule applies to every 
hotel in every town of America ; but it must be confessed the same 

Practice prevails in Canada. The moment the last morsel of food 
as been swallowed, a clerk in a Canadian store (of course there 
are a few exceptions) draws back his chair, and rushes out of the 
room as rapidly as he entered it. This eternal shuffling, rising, and 
hurrying oiT, often before the last course is placed upon the ^bie, 
(operations not of course performed simultaneously, but by the feed- 
ers in succession,) produces a discord and inconvenience which con- 
stitute any thin^ but the agreeable either in sound or appearance to 
those who lemam behind. Nay, there is something even offensive 
in ^e practice. While an Englishman, accustomed to any thing 
like decent society, would as soon think of getting into bed with his 
boots on as of rising from a table before the cloth has been removed, 
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most business people, both in the States and in Canada, seem to 
make it a matter of rivalry to swallow their food in the least possible 
space of time. In both countries it seems to be a fruit of that 
<< go-ahead'' system which lays so emphatic a value upon time, 
and in all probability will not be discontinued until ease and luxury 
and independence of labor, which attach to the higher orders of 
society in England, shall have been introduced among them. 

During the voyage I had devoted such portions of my time as the 
horrid nausea which pervaded my system would permit, to a re- 
perusal of the works of Hall, Hamilton, and Miss Martineau, en* 
deavouring to impress upon my memoiy the peculiarities attributed 
by each of those writers to the people I was about to mix with for a 
short season, and to judge from my ow^n unbiassed observation how 
far they were borne out in their general application. One remark 
of Captain Hamilton had always struck me not only as being-a very 
great absurdity, but as exhibiting a quenilousness of disposition 
which seemed to aim at the detection of fault in whatsoever quarter 
it could be found, and this with the view to the gratification of per- 
sonal pique. The remark I mean is that which refers to the practice, 
followed by the American ladies, of eating their eggs out of a wine 
glass, instead of the natural shell. That (xeorge Brummell — the 
king's fool — might, had he visited America, have criticized this 
peculiarity I can perfectly understand, but how a man of sense and 
a soldier like Captain Hamilton, who has often, I doubt not, in the 
course of his service peeled a hard egg with his fingers, and 
" stuck a mutton light " into the socket of a bayonet made to sup- 
ply the absence of a candlestick, could have evef thought of bring- 
ing this forward as a matter of grave accusation against the Ame- 
rican ladies, unless indeed from the motive I have hinted, has ever 
appeared to me most extraordinary. The remark having been 
made, however, I was anxious to observe what there was of singu- 
larity in a process calling for so much ill-natured comment, and 
accordingly sought the opportunity of witnessing the commission of 
the unparcfonable act. This was not long denied to me. On the 
morning following my arrival at the Carle ton, I had the good fortune 
to be seated at the breakfast table nearly opposite to two or three 
very pretty and fashionably attired women, who severally went 
through the whole of the mysterious operation. I confess that I 
was so dull as not to notice anything so very otitre in this ; for whe» 
ther it was from the agreeame manners of those who thus set the 
Hamiltonian code at defiance, or from whatever unknown cause, I 
was rather disposed to like than to disapprove of this mode of convey* 
ing an egg to one's lips from a purer covering than was evinced in 
some of the unbroken shells witnin the stand. Heartily responding, 
therefore, to the 

Poma, ova, afque nuces, 

Si del tibi sordida, &c. 

I even ventured to follow the example set me by the fair Americans 
and emptying a couple of eggs into my own glass, and adding thereto 
a due quantum of Cayenne and salt, found that there are worse 
things to be dreamt of in one's philosophy than eating the contents 
of an egg, with a silver spoon, from the pure and polished crystal. 
While on the subject of Captain Hamilton's ^^ Men and Manners 
in America," I cannot refrain from a second commentary on what 
struck me as somewhat singular and anomalous in his remarks. It 
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appears, according to his own admission, that he had been very 
strongly and favorably impressed with the activity of the various 
New York Fire Companies, and had been anxiously waiting for an 
opportunity of witnessing their exertions. He states, if I recollect 
right, that he had commissioned a person to apprize him at whatever 
moment a fire should break out ; and that when on finally receiving 
the intimation, and repairing to the scene, he discovered, to his 
great disappointment ^ that it had been got unde^ with little effort. 
SFow it might be easily comprehended that Captain Hamilton might 
have felt some little regret that he had not been present, when a 
fire had actually taken place, but it is rather difficult to understand 
how it should have proved a subject of disappointment to him that a 
conflagration had been prevented, and hundreds of families, perhaps 
without other means of subsistence afforded them beyond the cover 
of their roofs, thereby saved from penury, and mayhap from death. 
To say nothing worse of the observation, it was a very inconsiderate 
and unguarded one. 

Whatever the manners of the Americans within doors, I must 
confess that, as far as New York can afford an illustration, the lower 
classes of their citizens lose nothing by a comparison with those in 
the larger cities of England. I think I never saw so few badly 
dressed persons, even in the most frequented and business thorough- 
fares ; nor even among these could I detect any of that brusquerie 
which is so common to the same class at home. No swaggering 
drayman or sooty coal-heaver disputed the wall with the oetter 
dressed lounger on the Broadway, as if he experienced a deep satis- 
faction in the attempt to make the garments of the latter as filthy as 
his own ; but, on the contrary, I particularly remarked that when- 
ever laboring men or porters carrying loads were necessarily driven 
to the footway, they always made it a point of yielding to the right 
or to the left, as circumstances might require. In short, the street 
demeanor of the lower orders of people in New York strongly re- 
minded me of the Parisians. 

One more remark on a practice, or rather neglect of a practice, 
attributed to the New-Yorkers by a celebrated tourist, already 
named by me, and I have done. 

Fanny Kemble, in the course of her Journal, loudly inveighs 
against the incivility of the tradespeople of this city, whose undue 
independence, according to her statement, was productive of much 
inconvenience. Now I can, from my own experience, safely affirm 
that this is not by any means a general cause of complaint. In the 
course of the three or four days that I remained in New York, I 
made at least a dozen purchases, at nearly as many different shops, 
and on all occasions the parcel was invariably sent, or ofiered to be 
sent, to my hotel, and this precisely in the same matter-of-course 
way that is usual in London. Miss Kemble must have been singu- 
larly unfortunate in her selection of tradesmen. 

One very serious inconvenience I was spared. I had a good deal 
of luggage, among which were some rather heavy cases difficult to 
be opened. To have these exempted from the usual Custom-Honse 
scrutiny was of course an object, but I scarcely hoped to escape the 
ordeal. Much to my satisfaction, however, the information was 
conveyed to me that Mr. Buchanan, the then British Consul, would 
procure an order from the head of the Custom-House for the landing 
of my baggage without the usual visitation. This was done ae- 
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eordingly^ and a mark of kindness thereby shown me, which to the 
traveller is far more important than the hospitality of a dozen 
dinners. 

I had hcen two days in New York when Sir Francis Bond Head 
arrived from Canada, on his return to England. He stopped at the 
Carlton, and, it must be confessed, in a garb which did not much 
liken him to the Governor of a British province. Owing to the very 
had state of the roads (it was that worst of all seasons in America, 
the close of winter and dawning of spring), he had that morning 
left the conveyance in which he had performed his previous journey, 
and walked into the city. He wore, at his arrival, a rough winter 
dress, surmounted by a common raccoon-skin soldier's cap, and 
nearly up to the knees his high travelling boots, which otherwise 
seemed not to have made acquaintance with a polishing brush since 
his departure from Toronto, were a perfect incrustation of mod. 
The dress itself was admirably adapted for the execrable roads 
through which he had journeyed, and which I was fated so imme- 
diately afterwards to flounder along, but the singularity was that so 
plain a costume should have decked the person of an English ex- 
Govemor, at the moment of his entrance into a chief city of a people 
who had been watching all his movements with an anxious interest 

Later in the day his baggage arrived, and after having given him 
some hours for his toilet, 1 sent in my card and was admitted. The 
manner of Sir Francis Head seemed to me to be agitated, even un- 
easy. Whether this arose from the trials he had already undergone 
in Toronto, or from the knowledge he possessed that there were Ca- 
nadian patriots prowling about in search of him, (he had travelled 
strictly incog,,) it was difficult to comprehend. He was, however^ 
in the course of his conversation with me on the subject of the recent 
troubles, both nervous and absent, so much so indeed that he would 
have allowed me to take my leave without the slightest allusion in 
reply to Lord Glenelg's letter, which I had handed to him on my en- 
trance, and which he, seemingly in pure abstraction and unconsci- 
ousness of the act, had opened and closed half a dozen times at least. 
Nay, I had risen to depart, and had actually made my bow, when 
finding that he made no allusion to the subject, I remarked that I 
had reason to believe Lord Glenelg's communication to him con- 
veyed some desire that an appointment should be given to me in 
Canada, which was my native country. He replied that such in- 
deed was the tenor of the letter, hut that as he was leaving Canada 
it was of course out of his power to carry out his Lordship's wishes, 
and that the only course he could pursue would be to forward it to 
Sir George Arthur, who had just relieved him. This was obvious 
enough, and I fully expected that he would enclose the communica- 
tion to Sir George with a line or two from himself, but he simply 
handed it to me with the seal unrestored,and requested that I would 
place it, accompanied by his compliments, in Sir George Arthur's ' 
hands. Yet in all this there was no unkindness, no desire that I 
could detect to frustrate or discourage my views, and when I with- 
drew he shook we warmly by the hand. That the letter was not 
enclosed, as certainly, in common courtesy it ought to hare been, 
I have always attributed to that nervous indecision and absence of 
fixed purpose to which I have already alluded. I saw Sir Francis, 
on several subsequent occasions prior to my departure from New 
York, but the subject of Lord Glenelg's letter was never respmed. 

c 
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A day or two after the arrival of the ex-Govemor of Upper Ca- 
nada^ Lord Gosford, who had quitted the Lower Province under 
nearly similar circumstances, reached the same hotel (the Carleton) 
also. As I had no letter of introduction to his Lordship, and could 
not satisfy myself that his principles of government, as exemplified 
in the course of his rule in Canada, were of a nature to call from me 
any particular mark of respect, T denied myself the honor of calling 
upon him, although a particular mission with which I was charged 
would have rendered this course imperative on me had his Lordship 
not been actually returning home. As it was, I did not desire that 
my mind should be subjected to the risk of incurring a bias from re- 
presentations which it might be difficult to remove afterwards, and 
which might prejudice the interests I had undertaken to serve. 



CHAPTER IL 

On the 29th of March we took our leave of New York, and em- 
barking on the Rochester, which, by reason of its being one of the 
earliest steamers of the season, was excessively crowded, ascend- 
ed the beautiful Hudson as far as Albany, where, on the following 
morning, we took the cars for Utica. The scenery along the village of 
the Mohawk, through which we passed, was not at that early season 
of tlie year, when the air is bleak and the tree leafless, sufficiently 
developed to give it much claim to that character for loveliness 
which has been ascribed to it by the gifted pen of the first among 
American authors, Cooper ; but from the graceful windings of the 
valley, the undulating hills, or rather hillocks, which enclose it on 
either hand, and the picturesqae and prominent frame in which the 
whole is set, it was evident that it wanted but the glowing and 
fertilizing influence of a summer sun to render the landscape one of 
extreme beauty. ITius much for its character between Albany and 
Schenectady. From this latter place to Utica the scenery assumes 
3 bolder character, and in the vicinity of a hamlet called, most ap- 
propriately, Canajoharrie, are exhibited features which, although far 
inferior in grandeur, in some degree remind one of the mountain 
passes in Spain. 

Utica was the point of termination of the luxurious rail-road tra- 
velling, and here I found that ihe real difficulties of an American 
spring journey were to commence. I had, as I have elsewhere re- 
marked, a good deal of baggage, and the coach which was to pro- 
ceed to Syracuse — a distance of fifty miles through (it was stated for 
our comfort) the most execrable of roads— was the only means by 
which I could have it transported. Now, as only a limited quantity 
of << plunder " was albwed to each passenger, &ere was no alter- 
native than to take as many places in the coach as would pay for the 
extra baggage. This I did, still leaving one large case behind, to 
follow on the opening of the canal. To my dismay and surprise, 
however, I found that, while my trunks and packages had been 
stowed away in every available part of the coach, the full comple- 
ment of passengers — most of them fat and heavy men — were prepar- 
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iftg to take their places with me. I remonstrated with the agent — 
pointed out to him the injustice of iiUing the coach in this manner, 
after charging me for extra seats^and requested that, if he persisted 
in forcing these people upon me, he would at least return my money, 
when I might avail myself of some other conveyance. But I might 
as well have talked to the winds. The money was in his pocket, 
and my expostulation was unheeded. He said he had overloaded 
his coach with my additional << baggage,'' and that was his << look 
out." Them gentlemen wanted to go on, and they must go ^< any 
how," as well as me, while as for returning the money, he ^^guessed" 
he would do no such thing. 

Finding it useless to remonstrate, I resigned myself to my fate, and 
ensconcing myself in a comer of the vehicle, with almost every 
hope of air taken from me by three of the stout men who sat on 
the centre bench, supported by a broad strap, that thumped ever and 
anon against my breast, I resolved to preserve a sullen silence, until 
released from my purgatory. But this was not to be the penance of 
a few hours. The roads, as had been truly enough stated, were exe- 
crable, even from the commencement of the journey, and as night 
approached, they grew worse. About midnight, the misenr of our 
position was at its climax. The driver, a fellow who by the way 
preserved the most extraordinary good humour in the midst of so 
much difficulty, was frequently, auer the most imtiring exertions of 
guidance, compelled to stop in the middle of the road, and exclaim 
with an oath that he had got into an << almighty fix," for that amid 
the mass of mud which surrounded him, he could not tell where the 
track lay. Then declaring that he would go <^ slick " through at all 
hazards, leaving his horses to find their own way, he would drag 
us over inequalities that threatened at every instant to overturn the 
coach, and what was worse than the mere act of overturning, to bury 
my unfortunate baggage in the sea of mire through which we moved. 
Finally, about two o'clock, we stuck fast> and no exertion of the 
horses could extricate us. The driver dismounted, and opening the 
door of the vehicle, courteously intimated that, unless the passengers 
would get out and walk through the mud, there was no chance of 
reaching Syracuse until the roads should begin to dry, for that his 
horses were completely done up. Cheerfully obeying his wish, the 
whole of the men, with the exception of myself, instantly alighted. 
1 was in no mood, after having paid for my own and several extra 
places, to wade through deep and seemingly interminable mire, in a 
night so dark that the driver could not, without straining his vision, 
see his leaders' heads from his seat, and therefore determined not to 
move. Moreover, I had no inclination to abandon my baggage to 
the tender mercies of one who might, for ought I knew, take it into 
his head to lighten the outside of the coach even as he had done the 
inside. 

Relieved of this mass of human flesh, the jaded yet spirited 
horses succeeded m extricating the wheels of the vehicle ; and 
the driver resuming his seat, went on floundering as before, yet with 
the same almost undisturbed good humor, and rather leaving the 
animals to pick their road, than seeking to guide them, until again 
wo sank in a deep rut, from which no coaxing or whipping could 
prevail upon them to extricate their burden. Our case was now 
one of seeming hopelessness, and the only chance of relief we had 
was that the approaching dawn would shew us to be in the vicinity 
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of some habitation, "vrhere assistance might be obtained. With 
bitter annoyance at my heart, and much the same sort of feeling 
with which a man takes a forced cold bath in December, I opened 
the door of the coach, and, plunging into the mud below, began to 
grope my way in the direction of the dark line before me, which 
I correctly assumed to be the whole breadth of the trackless road* 
I had not proceeded many yards, before, from increasing cold and 
dampness in one foot^ I detected that I had lost one of my India- 
rubber shoes. This was a giievous depriration at such a season^ 
and in such a road ; and satisfied, by feeling, of my loss, I retrac- 
ed my steps as well as I could, making an ineffectual attempt to 
recover the li9st treasure. But it was vain. The ill-fated shoe 
was buried far beneath the surface of the mud ; and even if there 
had been light enough to have admitted of an examination, no 
track could have been found of the foot which had deposited itd 
outward covering far beneath. My hands were much soiled 
in the fruitless search ; and as I thought of Sir Francis Head and 
his mud-covered high boots, I now fully comprehended the sen- 
sible style of dress in which he had travelled, and the difficulties 
to whicn he must have been exposed. Giving up the shoe as ir- 
recoverable, I again turned my back upon the horses, with the in- 
tention of " going a-head " ; and had walked, as I thought, much 
more than a mile, when the dawning day revealed to me a rude 
inn on the right of the road, and the shivering passengers groui)ed 
around its front, evidently waiting for the appearance of the ve- 
hicle they had so recently lightened. As the grey morning in- 
creased in strength, we looked backed in the direction from which 
it was expected, and, much to my satisfaction, I beheld the coach 
and horses (albeit still stationary) not more than a quarter of a 
mile from the house. On the driver coming up, I inquired if this 
was his third stoppage, and whether he had succeeded in ex- 
tricating the coach after I had left it. He good humoredly 
** guessed" not; this had only been his second "fix,'' and he 
*'rayther " expected it would be his last before he reached Syra- 
cuse, as he knew where he now was, and the rest of the road 
t^ras a little better than what we had passed through the preceding 
night. It was therefore obvious that I must have been flounder- 
ing about nearly in a circle since leaving the coach, for I had as- 
suredly walked the distance three or four times over, although I 
had not in reality made more than a quarter of a mile of actual 
progress. 

On reaching the spot where we stood, the driver immediately, 
and as matter of course, put the services of the passengers under 
contribution, and ihey all repaired to the coach once more. Rails 
were taken from the fences near, and with those they raised and 
propped the wheels and body of the carriage, until the horses were 
enabled to do their part of the duty, and extricate the coach, which 
was now driven up to the house, where a rude breakfast had in 
the meantime been prepared. This was voraciously eaten by 
those who had no particular repugnance to it. The remainder 6f 
the journey, performed as it was by daylight, was unmarked by 
similar disaster, or even by risk, although our bones continued to 
ache from the violent joltings of the preceding night. 

Some idea may be formed of the infamous state of the roads 
from the fact, that, during one portion of the journey, we made 
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only 11 miles in 12 hours, and were altogether 26 hours in reaoh- 
ing our destination, a distance of 50 miles. It has often since 
been my fate to encounter difficulties of this kind in Canada, and 
occasionally in the States ; but nothing I hare ever since experi*- 
enced, has at all approached this memorable journey between 
Utica and Syracuse. Whoever wishes to satisfy himself, must 
try it at the season of the year I have named ; and should he com- 
plain of the vileness of the road, he will in all probability have 
the consolation to learn, as I did, that had he deferred his journey 
for a month or two, he would have found it better. 

Out first entrance into Syracuse had nothing to tempt us to re- 
main there longer than a change of conveyance would require, ibar 
on desiring an Irish porter to unstrap a trunk from behind the 
coach, as it stood before the principal hotel, he replied that ^^He 
wouM be d — d if he did. If I wanted the trunk off, I might un«- 
«trap it myself.'' As soon, therefore, as I could get the baggage re- 
moved, we proceeded by the horse cars which run between Syra* 
use and Auburn, a distance of twenty-five miles, and reached the 
latter place about nine o'clock the same evening* 

As a "set off" to the insolence of the Irishman, I feel plea- 
sure in here recording the very obliging conduct of an Ame- 
rican, one of my fellow-passengers, from Utica. From the first 
moment of our being thrown together in American stage-coach 
misery, this amiable man, who was a substantial farmer on his 
way to visit a rich daughter at Seneca Falls, perceiving that I 
was a stranger, and even suspecting me to be on my way to Ca- 
nada to fight against the Patriots and Sympathizers, was most for- 
ward in tendering that assistance which he conceived my igno- 
rance of the customs of the country so much demanded. Often, 
when I sought in vain for the aid of the driver, would this good 
Samaritan tender his services, frequently lifting my luggage 
with his own hands whenever it might be necessary, and always 
ascertaining, not only that it was properly secured, but that no 
parcel was deficient. This certainly was disinterested kindness, 
and induced wholly by a benevolent disposition. As such I felt 
it, and my sense of the service was heightened by the very fact 
that he did not seem to think himself privileged to force his con- 
versation upon me farther than I was disposed to invite it. On 
parting with him, I gave him my card, took his name, which I 
now forget, and promised, if ever I should visit the neighboi^- 
hood in wluch he resided, to make it an especial point to call 
upon him. 

The evening of our arrival at the beautiful and neat cottage- 
studded village of Auburn was Saturday ; and as we were not m- 
clined again to run the risk of being cooped up with eight fat 
" insides," after paying for one third of the places they occupied, 
. we determined on passing the night and part of the following day 
in Auburn, for the double purpose of resting from the fatigue and 
jolting we had so recently endured, and (if possible) visiting its 
celebrated Penitentiary. On the next day, therefore, after having 
despatched a somewhat late breakfast, we bent our course to- 
wards that imposing pile of building. The governor was already 
gone to church ; and on my stating to the porter the object of my 
visit, he inforned me that the Penitentiary was never open on the 
Sabbath to ethers than the ofiicers connected with the establish- 
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ment. I however left my card, requesting that he would acquaint 
the governor, on his return, that the gentleman whose name it 
bore was a stranger travelling through the country, and intending 
to depart from Auburn on the following morning. I added that I 
would call again between one and two o'clock, when I trusted I 
should find an exception to the rule had been made in my favor* 

At the hour named, we returned, and met the governor near the 
principal entrance. He received us very kindly, and expressed 
his ready assent to my request. He then, after some little con- 
versation of a desultory kind, led the way, attended by the chap- 
lain of the establishment, into the body of the building, and showed 
us whatever was to be seen. In consequence of its being Sunday^ 
the whole of the convicts were in their cells, (these latter some 
six hundred in number, and filling corridors of stone, which rose, 
tier after tier, above each other^) and as we passed along, the ex- 
pression of the countenances of those, who, attracted by the unu- 
sual sound of a footfall on that day, had instinctively moved to the 
front or open grating of their cells, was profoundly melancholy 
to behold. The sympathies of the human mind appeared to have 
been withered up in each breast, for almost every face bore the 
stem impress of a fixed and stubborn despair, which no ray of 
light or hope could ever again penetrate. One man only, of the 
number of those whose faces I beheld, suffered the rigiaity of hia 
features to relax even for a moment, and he was a Negro. This 
man absolutely seemed pleased when he saw me with a counte- 
nance not many shades lighter than his own ; but it was evident 
that his was the idle and vacant grin of a mere animal and gra- 
tified curiosity. 

From the cells, which (necessarily fetid from the close confine- 
ment of so great a mass of human beings, notwithstanding the at- 
tention that is paid to the enforcement of a system of cleanliness 
among them), I was not sorry to leave, we were conducted to the 
large, commodious, and airy apartments of the women, and thence 
to 3ie spacious chapel. Our inspection being finished, the go- 
vernor led us again to the lower basement, where the dining 
rooms and kitchens are situated. The latter were well furnished 
with meat, of which the best quality is given to the convicts, and 
the bread had so tempting an appearance that I expressed a desire 
to be permitted to carry away a small piece of it as a sample. 
There were two of the convicts (cooks) in the kitchen at the time 
preparing the next meal for their companions, and the govemor 
addressing one of them, desired him to cut a small square off a 
loaf. The man did so without replying ; but, a moment after- 
wards, seemingly at a loss how to dispose of it, he turned to the 
governor, and said briefly, and in an enquiring tone, " Paper ?" 
" Yes, put it in paper, and tie it up." This was the only sound 
of the human voice we had heard from that mass of living matter, 
during the period of our visit. It vibrated harshly on the ear, as 
though the man had, in infringing the regulations, done violence 
to himself; and for days afterwards, that peculiarly uttered word 
** Paper ?" came, at intervals, inharmoniously to my recollection. 

From the building itself, and after having pointed out the very 
excellent arrangements of the keepers' department, which are ne- 
cessarily on an extensive but simplified scale, our polite conduc- 
tors led the way across the court to the dilTerent work-rooms, 
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where almoit eTenr description of trade was in the coarse of being 
carried on ; but what most excited my curiosity and attention was 
the extreme beauty of many of the carpets that are made in this 
establishment. From the whole, a handsome reyenue is deiived, 
and this, after deducting the expenses of all connected with the 
prison, is paid into the State Treasury. From Captain Basil Hall's 
description of them, I had some curiosity to see the narrow 
inssages in which the keepers, or overseers, hare the power of 
oeing erer near the workmen, and are thus enabled to detect un-» 
seen any yiolation of the prescribed rules of the place. They 
were carefully pointed out to me by the obliging goyemor, and I 
Sound them exactly as described. The narrow corridor, enclosed on 
either side, and running along the outer extremity of the work-< 
looms, is provided with an estrade elevated some feet above the 
floor of the apartments, and is lined in such a manner that the 
footfall cannot be heard by the acutest ear. The inner side of the 
corridors, which are of wood, are perforated, at certain distances, 
much after the manner of loop-holes for musketry, so that the dis. 
tance of the eye from the surfiice of the partition which is visible 
fh>m the work-room, is so great as to prevent it, applied as it is to so 
narrow an aperture, from being seen by those witnm, while it, on 
the other hand, commands a view of the actions of the convicts* 
Our examination of the work-rooms having been concluded, the 
worthy governor introduced us to a very neat garden — ^also the 
fruit of the labor of the convicts — which adjoined the building, 
and on which much pains and horticultural taste had been ex* 
pended. Soon afterwards, we took our leave, deeply impressed 
with the urbanity of those who had cheerfully sacrificed to 
strangers so mucn of a day devoted, not more to religious exer- 
cises, than to their own necessary leisure ; and returned, with gra- 
tifiea curiosity, but oppressed spirits, to the hotel. 

Having agreed with the coach agent to be conveyed on to Ro- 
chester, a distance of sixty-four miles, in an << extra," for 
which I was to pay the moderate charge of thirty dollars, we left 
Auburn on the afternoon of the same day, and under a much more 
decided feeling of independence, it will be presumed, than when 
we saw the fat men get into the coach at Utica. The driver was 
in good spirits, the horses seemingly delighted that they had not a 
greater weight to drag; and awa^ we darted from the crowded 
front of the hdtel, amid the flourishing of the whip, which was a 
bad imitation, both in sound and execution, of that of a French 
postillion. The day had been ushered in with a genial warmth, 
not usual in America at that season of the year, and it was this 
consideration chiefly which had induced us to avail ourselves of 
the afternoon to get on as far as Geneva, between which pretty 
village and Auburn there was^ we had been informed, some mc. 
turesque views to be obtained. Nor were we disappointed. The 
undulating nature of the country presented so many features to be 
admired, so many attractive cmvp d^eeUs, that it was impossible to 
restrain a desire to revisit them when the season should be more 
advanced, and the foliage, that great adomer of the works of Him 
who clotnes the hill and the valley in aU the gorgeousness of 
nature's beauty, more fully^ developed. 

One remarkaoie feature in this day's journey was the enormous 
length of a di^proporUonately narrow bridge traversing the Lake of 
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Cayuga (one mile and eight rods in extent), over which we passed 
at the close of the day, of course at a walk. This^ to a nervous per- 
son, must be exciting in a high degree. The starting of one of the 
horses, the meeting of another team, the throwing off of a wheel, all 
are accidents that might be apprehended from one who, looking from 
either window of the coach, could see only a few feet of bridee on 
either side, and beyond this a vast and deep sheet of water, which, 
in a season of tempest, must lash with no ordinary fury against the 
road that barely overtops its surface. No railing of any kind 
affords even the appearance of a safeguard to the passenger, so that 
one's only trust is m Providence, on the one hand, and the skill of 
the driver, and the proverbial tractability of the American horses, on 
the other. 

The sun was just rising when we left Geneva, picturesquely si- 
tuated at the head of Lake Seneca, where we had slept, and the 
view, as we rose to the eminence which overhangs the village, was 
for several miles around exceedingly beautiful ; nor indeed did the 
scenery lose much of its attractive power during the whole of our 
route to Rochester. This latter place we reached about four o'clock, 
and as 1 had taken my << extra " only thus far, I was compelled 
here to hire another to Youngstown, on the Niagara Frontier, which 
was the termination of our land journey, before crossing, at that 

r)int, into Canada. For this — the distance being eighty miles — 
paid an additional forty dollars. In the evening, we resumed our 
journey, and as we passed through the streets of Rochester, I could 
not but admire the vast improvement, both in the size and respect- 
able appearance of the place, which bad been effected in the short 
period that had elated since Captain Hall had described it as a 
*^ city of stumps." The Americans are unquestionably a << go-a- 
head" people, and although it frequently happens that they who 
build almost irretrievably ruin themselves, their successors are 
certain to reap a lasting benefit from their labors. 

The Grenessee Falls I had not an opportunity of seeing to advan- 
tage, although I caught, as I passed near them^ occasional glimpses 
of their spra^, and heard them dashing and hissmg against whatever 
impeded their headlong course. Late at night, we reached the mise- 
rable hamlet of Clarkson, where, as if to make amende for bad ac- 
commodation, there was a heavy fall of snow during the night, that 
offered some hopes of our wheels being exchanged for runners for the 
remainder of the route. But this was too desirable to be true. The 
following morning brought with it a heavy thaw, and the only result 
was, that the roads, which had hitherto been -tolerably good from 
Auburn, were again rendered heavy and unequal. Fortunately, our 
journey this day was, as far as Lockport, along what is called the 
ridge road, sandy in its nature, and from i& regularity, and the 
almost unbroken evenness of the bottom between the ridge itself and 
the distant body of water, bearing the most indisputable evidence of 
having once formed a portion of the boundary of Lake Ontario. 

During this drive, an amusing and characteristic incident oc- 
curred. At one of the inns where we stopped to change horses, a 
small knot, consisting of the occupants of some half dozen dwell- 
ings, that rose stragglingly around the public house, were assem- 
bled^ and looking with much apparent interest and curiosity at the 
<< extra," in which, having felt no inclination to alight, I was indo. 
lently reclining. Presently, a tall personage — evidently one in au- . 
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thority above his fellows— detached himself from his party, and, ap- 
proaching the coach, cast his glance upon the baggage that was 
piled on the outside of the yehicle. He then deliberately placed his 
arms across the open window, and thrusting his head in, proceeded to 
examine the interior in a spirit of great curiosity. I bore this for 
some time with becoming patience, but perceiving that he was not 
inclined to discontinue his inspection, I abruptly demanded to know 
if he wanted anj'thing? *< No, Mr. Durham, no," he very quietly 
rejoined, <^ I am the stage agent here^ and I was merely looking to 
see if your bag^ge was all right. That's all, Mr. Durham,'^ and 
he looked significantly at me, as though he meant to convey that be 
had detected an English Grovemor travelling for security under a 
feigned name. This was too good a jest to be lost or nipped in the 
bud. To be taken for John George, Earl of Durham, without retinue 
or even a servant, travelling along the shores of Lake Ontario in a 
crazy << extra," was rich beyond measure, and on no account could 
I have undeceived the simple agent. << I thank you," I simply said, 
with a very condescending bow, that might have satisfied him I was 
the person he supposed, <^I think, however, that everything is 
secure." By this time the driver had remounted his box, and the 
coach begaii to move, << Good bye, Mr. Durham," saluted my friend, 
touching nis hat slightly, << I wish you a pleasant journey." Again 
I bowed very gravely, and, as the wheels rolled on, I could observe 
him returning to the group, evidently for the purpose of assuring 
them that he had made the sapient discovery that I was actually the 
Governor General of Canada travelling incog, to his destination. 

From Lockport to Youngstown I was forcibly impressed with 
the wildness of the scenery, which is everywhere peculiar to the 
newly-settled parts of America, but which, after so long an absence 
from the country, had nearly faded from mj recollection. The tall, 
seared and blackened pine, which rises at intervals between myriads 
of burnt stumps in their several stages of decay — ^the rude and zig* 
zag fence — the moss-covered log — the screaming blue-jay, and the 
scarlet-headed woodpecker, whose measured hammerings against the 
trunk of the blasted pine, ring loudly in the melancholy stillness that 
otherwise reigns around — all these, with an occasional warble from 
the more merry meadow-lark, just stirring into activity and song, 
constitute a picture so essentially American, that its similitude is not 
to be found in aiy other part of the world. In the early Spring, and 
before any symptom of vegetation has made its appearance, these 
features are so marked that they fail not to communicate a dulness 
to the spirit of the disappointed traveller, who sighs in vain for the 
green hedges and grassy fields of smiling England, peopled as these 
are by bleating herds, and the thousand sweet-tongued birds, whose 
every note is melody. Daring the whole of the route from New 
York to Rochester there had occurred isolated instanc'es of this semi- 
barbarous cultivation, but principally was it remarkable on ap- 
proaching and after leaving Rochester. 

We reached Lewiston, a few miles below the Falls of Niagpa, 
about six o'clock ; and from that point beheld, for the first time since 
my return to the country, and in its most interesting aspect, the 
Canadian shore. Opposite to Lewiston is the small village oi Queens- 
ton, and overhanging the latter, the heights on which my early 
, friend and militarv patron — the warrior beneath whose bright example 
my young heart had been trained to a love of heroism^ and who had 
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procnred me my first commission in the service — ^had perished in 
noble but unequal conflict with a foe invading almost from the spot 
on which I stood. More than five-and-twenty yeare bad gone by, 
but the memory of the departed Brock lived as vividly in the hearts 
of a grateful people as it had in the early days of his fall ; and in the 
monument which crowned the height, and which no ruffian hand had 
yet attempted to desecrate, was evidenced the strong and praisewor- 
thy desire to perpetuate a memory as honored as it was loved. 
This moment was to me particularly exciting, for it brought with 
it the stirring reminiscences of the camp, and caused me to revert to 
many a trying scene in which my younger days had been passed. 
Since that penod I had numbered a good many years, and had expe- 
rienced, in other climes^ a more than ordinary portion of the vi- 
cissitudes of human life'; but not one of these had the freshness 
and warmth of recollection of my earlier services in America, in 
which (independently of the fact of my having been present at the 
capture of Detroit, under the gallant soldier whose bones reposed 
beneath the monument on which my gaze was rivetted, as if through 
the influence of an irresistible fascination) I had been present in five 
general engagements, and twelve months a prisoner or war with the 
enemy before attaining my seventeenth year. These were certainly 
not <^ piping times of peace," and I must be pardoned the egotism 
of incidentally alluding to them. 

Pursuing our course from Lewiston, along the high banks of the 
Niagara River, we reached Youngstown — a distance of seven miles 
— soon after dark. Here the transit into Canada was to be made, 
and, accordingly, after having had my baggage transferred from the 
** extra '' to the large ferry-ooat, I soon found myself once more 
upon my native soil. It must not, however, be assumed by the 
reader, that I could not have selected a more direct route into 
Canada than that which I had deemed it advisable to pursue. Cir- 
cumstances had induced my choice of the western road, and I, con. 
sequently, spent five days in journeying to Niagara, when I might 
have reached the Canadian frontier from Albany, and by Lake 
Champlain, in two. • 



CHAPTER III. 

The season of my arrival in Canada, was not one of a nature to 
impress me favorably with the scenery near which my infant days 
bad been cradled. The waters of the Niagara looked cold, dark, 
and sullen. The banks, hieh, and in many parts precipitous, 
were yet unclothed with verdure. The trees oi a gray and dingy 
color, were without even the promise of a leaf, and, m short, the 
whole aspect of the country was monotonous and cheerless to a 
degree ; while, to crown all that was unfavorable in the picture, 
the roads were in a condition little better than those over which I 
had travelled between Utica and Syracuse. 

Along this road, and amid a scenery such as I have described, 
I accompanied a party from the residence of a younger brother, 
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then member for the town of Niagara, in order to behold the re- 
putedly greatest wonder of the world — ^the Falls. In these me- 
thought mere would be ample recompense for every minor dis- 
appomtment^ and that the grandeur of the surrounding country 
would, in some measure, harmonize with the immensity of water^ 
the dull roarings of which became, at each moment of my approach 
to thenu more audible and distinct. The glowing descriptions 
which I had read in the publications of modern tourists, and par- 
ticularly that of Fanny Kemble, had led me to suppose that a 
sentiment of mingled awe and admiration, would have been 
excited on my first view of the mighty torrent. — I confess I was 
disappointed. I felt admiration, but acknowledged no awe. I 
had expected to see the mass of water tumbling, foaming, from 
somethmg like a height, and threatening, at every moment, to 
enshroud the spectator in one hu^e sheet oi prismatic spray, and 
to plunge him into the vortex which formed its bed ; whereas, on 
gaining the table rock I remarked, a few feet below me, a large 
flat sheet of water, that gurgled, and hissed, and lashed itself into 
fury at its immediate point of descent, but which, as far as the 
eye could reach above, presented an almost unbroken uniformity 
of surface. It is this want of irregularity, added to the absence of 
corresponding scenery, that robs the Falls, in my estimation, of 
much of the imposing ^ndeur that otherwise attaches to them. — 
What would not be the effect upon the mind and the imagina- 
tion, if the vast volume of water that incessantly lashes the gigantic 
rock, were to come bounding and leaping down amid the chain 
of Pyrenean mountains, the caps of which are so often lost in the 
dense clouds which overhang them* Then, indeed, might the 
never-sated eye acknowledge that nothing of grandeur or sub- 
limity could be found in nature to surpass them. 

But, although my first approach to the Falls was not marked by 
these astounding sensations declared to be inseparable from a 
sudden proximity to so vast and so magnificent a sheet of water, 
I confess that the kmger I lingered near them, the more was I 
filled with astonishment at their immensity. From the first crea- 
tion of the world this vast tide of fresh and impetuous water had, 
in all probability, continued to pour forth its mighty strength into 
the boiling cauldon below, and yet the predominant feeling of the 
spectator is a desire to comprehend whence are derived the ab- 
solute seas which in endless succession leap, hiss, reel, dance^ 
and then as it were recovering themselves from the dizziness pror 
duced by their fall, move rapidly on to the whirlpool,, where being 
subject to the same rapid and rotatory motion, they at length issuo 
purified and calm and after mingling with the waters of the great 
Lake Ontario, pursue their onward course through the St. Law- 
rence, and finally empty themselves into the Ocean. — And 
whence indeed, and where the souroe of that incomprehensible 
volume of fresh water, unimpregnated with one saline particle ? 
True it comes immediately from Lake Erie — from Lakes St. Clair, 
and Huron beyond that, and originally from the majestic Superior 
itself; but how, again, are these fed? Unsupplied fiora other 
souroes of commensurate magnitude, a few short years would suf- 
fice to drain off the whole of the waters of those lakes, and yet so mys- 
teriously renewed are they that, instead of any declination of the 
rivers of the West I, after an absence of nearly twenty-five years. 
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found that they had every where oyerstepped their former boun- 
daries^ and, in some instances, even had swept away dwelling- 
houses once familiar to my infancy, and whicn I looked for m 
vain. Whence, then, I repeat, does this great and incomprehen- 
sible mass of living water derive its being ? A triumphant an- 
swer is to be found in the following extract from a small work, 
entitled "Dick's Christian Philosophy": — 

" Water has been ascertained to be a compound body, formed by 
the. anion of two different kinds of air, oxgen and hydrogen. It has the 
property of becoming, in certain cases, mnch lighter than air ; though in 
its natural liquid state it is eight hundred times heavier than that fluid, 
and has also the property of afterwards resuming its natural weight. 
Were it not for this property, evaporation could not be produced ; and, 
consequently, no clouds, rain, or dew, could be formed, to water and 
fertilize the different regions of the earth. But, in consequence of this 
wonderful property, the ocean becomes an inexhaustible cistern to our 
world. From its expansive surface are extracted those vapors which sup- 
ply the rivers, and nourish the vegetable productions of every land. * The 
air and the sun/ says an elegant writer, ' constitute the mighty engine, 
which works without intermission to raise the liquid treasure ; while the 
clouds serve as so many aqueducts to convey them along the atmosphere, 
and distribute them at seasonable periods, and in regular proportions, 
through all the regions of the globe.' 

" Notwithstanding the properties now stated, motion toaa still required, 
to secure all the advantages we now derive from the liquid element. Had 
the whole mass of waters been in a stagnant slate, a thousand inconveni- 
ences and disastrous consequences would have ensued. But the All- wise 
Creator has impressed upon its various masses a circulating motion which 
preserves its purity, and widely extends its beneficial influence. The rills 
pour their liquid stores into the rivers, the rivers roll their watery trea- 
sures into the ocean ; the waters of the ocean, by a vibratory motion, roll 
backwards and forwards every twelve hours, and by means of currents and 
the force of rivers, are kept in constant agitation. By the solar heat, a 
portion of these waters is carried up into the atmosphere, and, in the fonn 
of clouds, is conveyed by the winds over various regions, till it descends 
in rain and dew to supply the springs which run among the hills ; so that 
there is a constant motion and circulation of the watery element, that it 
may serve as our agent for carrying on the various processes oi nature, 
and for ministering to the wants of man and beast. 

" In fine, were the waters in a perpetual state of stagnation, the filth of 
populous cities would be accumulated to a most unwholesome degree ; the 
air would be filled with putrid exhalations, and the vegetable tribes would 
languish and die. Were they deprived of the properly of being evapo« 
rated (in which state they occupy a space sixteen hundred times greater 
than in their liquid state) rain and dew could never be produced, and the 
earth would be turned into a < dry and parched wilderness* ; neither for 
use : our clothes, when washed, could not be dried ; and a variety of com- 
mon operations, which now conduce to our convenience and comfort, 
could never be carried on. But the infinite wisdom of the Creator, fore- 
seeing all the effects which could probably arise from these principles <A 
nature, has effectually provided against such disasters, by arranging all 
things in number, weight, and measure, to subserve the beneficial aids for 
which they were ordained." 

In accordance with the system above propounded, it is pro- 
bable Uiat, by reason of the exemption of the waters of America 
from that brackishness which is often to be discovered in rivulets 
and rivers which empty themselves into the sea, the lakes per- 
form^ for their own tributary streams, what ocean itself does for 
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other parts of the world. The et^aporation which rolls back- 
wards and re-supplies their sources, comes from the vast lakes 
themselves, the currents of which are even less powerful than 
those of the Atlantic, and are consequently more predisposed to the 
evaporating process. That the lakes themselves are voluminous 
enough to purvey, in the manner above shown, to their own sus- 
tenance, will be evident to the European reader from the follow- 
ing statistics : — 

" Lake Superior is 400 miles long, 80 wide, 900 feet deep, and con- 
tains 23,000 sqaare miles. It is 594 feet above the level of tide water. 

"Lake Michigan is 220 miles long, 60 miles wide, 1,000 feet deep 
and 578 feet above the tide water. It contains 22,000 square miies. 

" Lake Huron is 240 miles long, 86 miles wide, 1,000 feet deep, and 
contains 20,000 sqaare miles. It is 270 feet above the tide water. 

** Green Bay is 105 miles long, 20 miles wide, and contains 2,000 
square miles. 

" Lake Erie is 240 miles long, 40 miles wide, 840 feet deep, and con- 
tains 9,000 square miles. It is 595 feet above tide water. 

" Lake Ontario is 108 miles long, 25 miles wide, 500 feet deep, and 
contains 600 square miles. It is 232 feet above tide water. 

*' Lake St. Clair is 20 miles long, 14 miles wide, 20 feet deep, and 
contains 600 square miles. It is 570 feet above tide water. 

"The American Lakes are computed to contain 1,700 cubic miles of 
water — more than half the fresh water on the globe.'' 

From the above, for which I am indebted to a recent American 
compilation, it will be seen that the whole of the vast bodies of 
water here described, are, with the exception of Lake Ontario, 
situated beyond the Falls of Niagara, and consequently form the 
enormous tide — renewed without cessation — which has continued 
to leap for time immemorial down tte stupendous precipice- 
There are many other Canadian, or rather American, lakes, 
which are not included in the above statistics, and these, although 
not composing any part of the mass which feeds the torrent^ con- 
tribute, by their evaporating power, to afford nourishment to the 
whole. 

There is, to those who are fond of looking over albums and 
scrap-books, and tracing the characters of men through their 
writings, plenty of food for this amusement in the host of manu- 
scripts which are " strewed thick as leaves in Vallembrosa " on 
the tables of the visitors' room, which overlooks the Fall. Hero 
the sensible and the silly, the witty and the witless, the grave, 
the gay, the refined, the vulgar, the daring, the timid, the saint, 
the infidel, the young, the old, the black, the white — in fine, 
every description, age, and shade of the human family — ^are wont 
to pour forth their effusions, and to " hyeroglyphic " their names, 
until in the end such a galamatias of absurdity is offered to the 
eye that it is difficult for the educated stranger not to fancy that 
he has at length stumbled upon the written language of Babel. 
Among the most distingues of the names inserted in this ^^ pot 
pourri," were those of Hamilton, Hall, the Kembles, Miss Marti- 
neau ; and these wi41 naturally tend, intermixed as they are with 
those of the ignobler mass, to the preservation of records which 
else might, for the credit of those who chiefly contribute to their 
formation, be as well committed to the flames, or tumbled into the 
Fall itself. 
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At the period of my arrival in Canada, the people were in a 
state of feverish excitement. The conduct of those, who, for a 
long series of years, had been aiming at the overthrow of British 
connexion, making certain assumed local grievances a pretext for 
the accomplishment of their guilty object, had created a most 
powerful and resolute feeling in the minds of the loyal portion of 
the inhabitants ; while, on the other hand, the utter discomfiture 
of their plans, in the dispersion of the rebels and the flight of their 
principal leaders, led the vanquished party to cherish in silence a 
stubborn vindictiveness of feeling against their conquerors, which, 
although not openly avowed, was manifested in the ulterior policy 
pursued by their party. 

Sir Allan M'Nab — ^the gallant, gay, and generous leader who 
had headed the flower of Canadian loyalty against the brigands 
at Navy Island — had, since the dispersion oi that force, and the 
signal destruction of the Caroline steamer over the Falls of 
Niagara, returned home ; and several of the leaders, taken in 
arras, were at that moment in the course of being tried at To- 
ronto, where the Assizes were sitting. Among these were Lount, 
Mathews, and Thaller : the former, an ex-Member of the Upper 
Canadian Parliament ; the latter, a generalissimo of the Sympa- 
thizers, who had been taken on board the schooner Anne while 
in the act of bombarding the small and defenceless town of Am- 
herstburgh, in the Western District. Theller conducted his de- 
fence in such a manner as to show that, not being a Canadian 
subject, he could not with propriety be charged with treasonable 
practices against the state, and therefore his life was spared ; but 
both Lount and Mathews were sentenced to perish on the scaf- 
fold. I was present at this execution, which was conducted with- 
out any of that excitement which might naturally have been 
looked for at such a crisis, and it occurred to me that i had never 
seen two men more mean, or less (jualified, in personal appear- 
ance at least, either to take the initiative in party, or to be made 
the objects of selection for a politically criminal procedure. 

While in Toronto, [ of course made an especial point of waiting 
upon Sir George Arthur, for the purpose of delivering into his 
hands the letter of introduction from Lord Glenelg, and explain- 
ing to him the circumstances under which the seal had been 
broken. Sir George received me, as he always subsequently did, 
with much courtesy, and after a good deal of conversation on the 
subject of the disturbed state of the country, promised, on my de- 
parture, that he would not fail to comply with his Lordship's 
wishes the moment that a favorable opportunity should offer. I 
dined with him that day, and, there being only a small party as- 
sembled, I confess that I have seldom been more agreeably im- 
pressed than I was with the utter unpretendingness that pervaded 
nis family circle. Lady Arthur, the mother of a fine youth 
(Aid-de-Camp to Sir George, and now a Captain in the 4th or 
King's Own) and several handsome and accomplished daughters, 
was still a remarkably good looking woman, and withal so seem- 
ingly exempt from that unhealthy vanity an# pretension which is 
common to the wives of men clothed with authority, and so tho- 
roughly and winningly amiable in her manner, that it was impos- 
sible not to feel regret when the hour for departure came. Of 
Sir George, I had, of course, previously heard much connected 
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with his government of New South Wales ; and although no one 
who understands anything of human society, and the paltry ma- 
chinery by which it is regulated, can be igndrant that men of 
merit are sought to be abased in proportion to their worth, I was 
nevertheless desirous to observe if I could trace any evidence of 
that hauteur and unamiability of character, which they, who made 
60 great an outcry against his tyranny, had ascribed to him. But^ 
even while thoroughly persuaded that Sir George Arthur played 
the complete courtier m regard to myself, and had given a pro- 
mise he never subsequently cared to trouble himself to perform, 
I must confess that, not only in his outward manner he was po- 
lished and urbane, but in the course of our several conversations 
he ever gave indication of much sensitiveness and feeling, and 
always manifested a desire to extend every humanity, consistent 
with the exigencies of the times, and the high responsibility of 
his office, towarads the numerous soi-disant Patriots and Sympa- 
thizers, with whom most of the chief prisons of the province were 
at that time filled. 

But let me be just : while I attribute to Sir George Arthur in dif- 
ference in regard to the fulfilment of the favorable views of Lord 
Glenelg, I must admit that an appointment in Upper Canada was. 
at that moment, a matter of equal indifference to myself. I diet 
not court it, I did not even wish it then ; and it was principally 
with a view to secure his ulterior favour, in the event of my tak- 
ing up my residence in Upper Canada, that I had submitted to 
him what, it was but natural to suppose, could not have been 
without etrong influence and weight. Moreover, when later car- 
rying that design into execution, and ^* pitching my tent " for a 
season in Upper Canada, I seriously renewed the application, Sir 
George assured me that had I, in the fbrst instance, decided on 
remaining in the Westem Province, he would have found less dif- 
ficulty in giving me an appointment ; but as I had been absent 
for so great a length of time, it had now become almost a matter 
of impossibility, there being then a most extensive list of ap- 
plicants to be provided for. This excuse I received without re- 
monstrance or further allusion to the subject ; yet I could not but 
feel sensible, that had the inclination to appoint [me not been 
wanting, a means might, sooner or latter, have been found. 

On the day following my first interview with Sir George, I had 
the pleasure of dining with Mr. Robinson, the Chief Justice of 
the Upper Province— a man of high professional attainments and 
cultivated taste in literature — of great gentleness and urbanity of 
manner— -of sound and penetrating judgment, and, last, but not 
least, of an unswerving loyalty to the Crown and a love for British 
institutions, which are nowhere, in Canada, to be surpassed. In 
the earlier days of the present century this had been honorably 
tested. Mr. Robinson, then a student at law, was one of the small 
and gallant band of volunteers who, on the departure of General 
Brock for the theatre of war at the commencement of hostilities in 
1812, had followed that daring leader in an enterprize which ter- 
minated in the capture of the American General Hull and his 
amay, at Detroit. Our first acquaintance was formed on that oc- 
casion, when we both formed part of the guard of honor that took 
possession of the surrendered fort. But, cmuent arma toga. Time 
had changed the youthful soldier into the grave and courteous 
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judge^ while I on the other hand, had altered m nothing but in 
years. 

The Chief Justice, who has a fine and accomplished family, 
is one of the few people in Canada who entertain liberally. With 
him may be classed the gallant Knight of Dundum (Sir Allan 
MacNab), ColonelJarvis, Superintendant of Indian Affairs, also a 
resident of Toronto, and J. B. Marks, Esquire, of Barriefield, near 
Kingston, whose house may be truly affirmed to be the home of 
hospitali^. 

The weather, throughout the whole of the month of April, had 
continued very cold, and the vegetation was indicated only in 
small thin patches, and at intervals. Travelling at such a season, 
even in a steamboat, was not the most luxurious amusement in the 
world ; however as Lord Durham was almost daily expected at 
Quebec, and as I was anxious to be at the Seat of Government at 
the moment of his arrival, I left Niagara towards the close of 
April, and, after a short but necessary detention in Montreal, soon 
found myself once more, beneath the formidable walls of this 
second Gibraltar, or San Sebastian — Quebec. 

I have elsewnere intimated that I had, on leaving England, 
been charged with a particular and confidential mission. It was 
that of furnishing political information to the "Times" newspaper. 
A short time previous to my departure from London, I had entered 
into arrangements with that influential journal, the proprietors of 
which had, through their professional agent, made me a most 
liberal offer. And this, even while apologizing for its smallness, 
both by reason of the fact that I was not coming to Canada ex- 
pressely in their service, and because a correspondent was not of 
absolute moment to them in a country, furnishing intelligence 
through the medium of its own press. The " Times" will scarcely 
quarrel with me, particularly as the disclosure is made in no 
spirit of impugnment of its liberality, when I state that offer to* 
have been three hundred sterling per annum, exclusive of passage 
money and travelling expenses, which made the whole amount m 
Canada to exceed four hundred pounds currency, and this for 
merely sending home some fifty letters in the year. Well may a 
paper so liberally conducted, command as it deservedly does, the 
support and respect of the whole world. 

In consequence of my detention in Montreal, I did not reach 
Quebec until Lord Durham had been a day or two arrived. He 
had landed in great state — a state befitting the vice-regal charac- 
ter in which he came to govern the country, and his numerous 
and handsome equipages, and almost interminable baggage it 
required some days to put on shore and dispose of. Had my friend 
the Yankee agent who, on a recent occasion, did me the honor io 
mistake me for his Lordship, been present at the disembarkation 
of this "plunder,'^ he would indeed have been considerably 
amazed. 

His Excellency's first levee was held on the day that I reached 
Quebec, and as I could not get my ba^age conveyed to the hotel 
to which I had been recommended m sufficient time, I had the 
mortification to find my costume complete only when the last of 
the departing visitors announced its termination. The next day, 
however. I called, left my card and wrote my name in the visitors* 
book* An invitation to dinner quickly succeeded, and on the 
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■following Sunday I had the honor of dining at the Castle of Saint 
Lewis. 

There was a large party assembled, consisting chiefly of the 
Senior Oflicers of the G&rrison, and of the Admiral and Captains 
of the squadron (some seven or eight sail in number), then lying 
before Quebec. The conversation in the drawing-room was of a 
mired and general nature ; His Excellency, who wore the Order 
of the Bath on a plain dress coat, doing the agreeable to most of 
his guests in turn ; but when, after dinner (and this was always 
given d la Fran^aise, and without any prolonged sitting over the 
dessert,) we again adjoumed to the drawing room. Lord Durham 
was so good to make me the especial object of his notice, by in- 
viting me to take a seat on the sofa between himself and his 
beautiful sister-in-law, Mrs. Grey. Here during two hours of un- 
broken conversation, he W€is pleased to make known to me all his 
projected plans of government, and sought, it was evident to me, 
to seek my approval. 

So much marked attention on the part of the first Govemor- 
Greneral of British North America, and a nobleman so reputedly 
haughty as the Earl of Durham, I certainly had not the vanity to 
attribute to any particular merit of my own. I was well assured 
that in thus singling me (then a stranger to him) from the dis- 
tinguished company with which the drawing-room was filled, His 
Excellency was anxious to acknowledge the power of that mighty 
engine I was in Canada to represent, and which. Earl as he was, 
and invested with a dignity inferior only to that of the Sovereign, 
he felt could make or mar his diplomatic career. I had not, in 
the course of any previous conversation with his Lordship, made 
the slightest allusion to the political position in which I was 

E laced, but I had reason to believe that this had been made 
nown to him by others. I am particular in stating this, because 
I conceive it reflects credit on the character of the distinguished 
statesman, whose services have been so insuflliciently acknow- 
ledged by his country, that in his views of the government of Ca- 
nada he was desirous of securing the approbation even of those 
who were opposed to him in political principle. Had Lord Dur- 
ham really been the unduly haughty man he has been repre- 
sented, that consideration never would have weighed with him. 
He would have followed his own course, as circumstances might 
have directed, and, satisfied of the integrity of his purpose, have 
yielded up the trust which had been reposed in him by his So- 
vereign, in the full consciousness of having done his duty, and 
therefore in a spirit of disregard of all part)' censure. 

But although Lord Durham was naturally desirous that the 
*' Times '' should think favorably of his measures, and, on all 
suitable occasions, put me in possession of such views of policy 
as he conceived to be most calculated to ensure the support of that 
journal, there was nothing in his language or manner to induce 
the slightest suspicion that he was actuated by other than the 
most straight-forward motives. He desired that his actions 
should be judged solely in accordance with their own merits, and 
in a spirit of impartiality. He had no tortuous policy to sustain ; 
no selfish views to accomplish. Neither wealth nor title was to 
be his reward for successfully acquitting himself of the high trust 
confided to him. Both of ^ese he possessed, and therefore to 

s 
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obtain them there could be no need of sacrifice of his integrity. 
Ambition, the laudable ambition of healing the wounds of a dis- 
tracted and an important colony, to which the attention of all 
£urope was then directed, was the chief, indeed his only aim ; 
and as no skill, no stratagy of the mere political empiric could 
render the curing of the disease a creditable one, he was too 
proud to apply remedies which should not be of enduring effi- 
cacy* Had he condescended to these he would at least have 
been better thanked, while he would at the same time have 
saved himself much unrequited trouble. Never was there a man 
whose warm honesty of purpose, as attested during his many con- 
versations with me on the subject, was less understood or acknow- 
ledged, than that of Lord Durham, during his brief administration 
of the affairs of Canada. And here let me revert to his general 
policy. 

In undertaking the mission confided to him by his Sovereign, 
Lord Durham never could have anticipated the restraints that 
were intended to be imposed upon a course of political conduct, 
which, to be really valuable or efficient, required to be unre- 
stricted both in spirit and in letter. Had it been otherwise, His 
Lordship never would have placed himself at the mercy of those, 
who, with the will, seem to have had the power, to coerce his 

Eubiic conduct in a manner the most injurious to the interests of 
is new government. Even had the slightest intimation been 
given prior, to his departure from England, that it was the inten- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament to watch his career with a close 
and jealous eye, and to disavow whatever acts were not recog- 
nized by the acknowledged law of the land he was about to go- 
vern, it is probable that his Lordship would have stipulated, as a 
leading condition of his acceptance of the highly responsible of- 
fice, that something more should be left to the judgment (which 
a personal acquaintance with the country should enable him to 
form) than was comprehended in the mere technical reading of 
the act constituting the High-Comraissionership. But no such 
limitation of power was at that time either prescribed or hinted at. 
Both the open and the secret enemies of Lord Durham waited 
until the mission had departed, and then, and not until then, they 
carefully conned over the act, paragraph by paragraph, manifest- 
ing an unworthy anxiety to seize on the slightest pretext for cast- 
ing censure upon whatever stroke of policy — no matter ho^v indis- 
pensable to the peace and prosperity of the colony — should not 
prove to be in strict accordance with the letter of the act. Like 
so many Shy locks, they were resolved to insist upon the pound of 
flesh, and the pound of flesh onl)'', in liquidation of the bond. 

Meanwhile the arrival of Lord Durham, at Quebec, was hailed by 
the united population of Canada, who had looked forward to his ad- 
vent with a full assurance that he came armed with extraordinary 
powers, suited to the emergency, and necessarily possessed of the 
appliances necessary to soothe the differences which had so long 
agitated the country. This indeed was an almost herculean task, 
but I shall presently refer to the grand and comprehensive measure 
entertained by his Lordship with this object immediately in view : 
first, however, taking a brief survey of his general policy. 

The early efforts of Lord Durham were directed, in the first in- 
stance, to the pualshmeat of thoie state prisoners whom the highly 
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enlpable indecision of his predecessor (Lord Gosford) had suffered 
to remain so long undisposed of; and in the second, to the establish- 
ment of such relations with the President of the United States as 
would guarantee to the Canadas the observance of a strict neutrality, 
in the event of any future disturbance in the country. . 

As the act of amnesty is too much a matter of history — and of 
eventful history both in itself and in its consequences — to be passed 
over without comment, it may be well to call the attention of the 
reader to the particular circamstances under which it was 
promulgated. 

Had Lord Durham's mission to Canada taken place during the 
progress of the rebellion, the exigency might have called for, and 
of course would have commanded, the stringent application of the 
power conferred by the authority (supposed extraordinary, but not so 
in fact, if we are to believe the House of Lords) vested in the com- 
mission. In such case Lord Durham would have done what his 
predecessor in the government had failed to do, and the summary 
process of martial law, which ought to have been resorted to long 
before his Lordship's arrival in the country, would have purged Ca- 
nada of the traitors whom an injudicious party spirit at home had 
fostered into uncompromising enemies of British rule. But Lord 
Durham's mission, undertaken as it was at a moment when these 
disturbances had apparently ceased, was not that of an avenger but 
of a pacificator. It was less an object with him to punish with rigor 
the guilty leaders of the rebellion, than to pour the oil of conciliation 
into the wounds of two distinct parties, mutually injured and in- 
juring; and with a view to this end, he, like a skilful physician, 
prepared a remedy for a disease which being without parallel, and 
of a new and extraordinary character, required some unusual ap- 
plication to remove it. 

A correct appreciation of the condition of the country, and of the 
almost mockery of the trial by jury, where the party accused of 

Eolitical crimes had the power of challenging his judges, until he 
ad succeeded in obtaining those by whom he felt confident of 
being acquitted, at once suggested to the mind of his Lordship the 
futility and ridicule, nay, the encouragement to future acts of re- 
bellion, which must be consequent on the submittal to the civil 
tribunal of the traitors then in confinement. Even admitting that 
he could have anticipated the condemnation of the rebel chiefs, 
the very act of referring them to an ordeal that might have entailed 
the punishment of death, would have been completely to have de- 
feated the principal object of his mission, namely, the pacification 
of all existing feuds between the British and French populations. 
It was not likely that the French Canadians would regard, with- 
out mistrust, the after policy of a Grovemor who, although profes- 
sedly a messenger of peace, and a reconciler of national differ- 
ences, should have commenced his career by adopting a course of 
severity towards their favorite leaders, which preceding adminis- 
trators of the Government had lacked energy to pursue, during a 
period of open anarchy and actual warfare. 

Lord Durham saw this, but he, at the same time, perceived the 
necessity, not only for appeasing the wounded spirit of the British 
portion of the Canadian family, by the infliction of punishment of 
some kind on the authors of the violence which had occurred, but 
k>r placing the offending parties in a position which should disable 
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them from future attempts to disturb the colbiiy. Hence the Act 
of Amnesty which, however jjarty may rail at, or personal enmity 
malign it, posterity will admit to have been one of the most effici- 
ent measures for restoring peace to the distracted Canadas that 
could, at that particular moment, have been devised. 

Had the rebel chiefs who were exempted from a participation in 
this amnesty, been misled in regard to the alternative that was sub* 
mitted to them, there might have appeared reason for complaint that 
the British Govemment had compromised its dignity and acted un- 
worthily, but what was done vhis without disguise. They pleaded 
guilty to the charge of treason — vehemently even as they subse- 
quently denied this — and threw themselves wholly on the mercy of 
the High Commissicmer. Nor was that mercy withheld from them* 
Although exiled from a country where their presence would have 
presented an insurmountable obstacle to the restoration of order, they 
were simply removed to a sister province,* the near proximity of 
which to their own afforded every facility for communication with 
their friends, whom a few years of good conduct on their own 
parts would have enabled them to join, under circumstances of ad- 
vantage equal to any they had previously enjoyed. No objection 
was offered, no remonstrance made by themselves at the time, and 
the only complaint of the British population was, that Lord Durham 
had manifested too nrach lenity and forbearance. Little was it then 
imagined that this act of amnesty, which was undeniably the mea- 
sure most likely to soothe the rankling spirit of party in the Cana- 
dian provinces, was to be made matter of serious accusation against 
his Lordship at home. And wherefore ? Because, as it was assert- 
ed, the proceeding he had adopted was not in accordance with the 
strict letter of the constitution. And where was that constitution ? 
In abeyance. It existed not in practice. Circumstances had oc- 
curred which had deprived (and justly deprived) the people of it. 
Lord Durham had accepted his office with the express object in 
view of creating a new constitution, suitable to the emergencies ot 
the country, therefore the passing of an act founded at once upon the 
broad basis of justice and mercy, by the very man whom the task, not 
only of alleviating the present ills of the province, but of collecting 
materials on which to frame a new system of government, had been 
confided, could not be properly said to be an infringement of that 
which was virtually dead from the moment martial law had been 
proclaimed. The violation of the constitution, by Lord Durham, 
was, with his enemies, both public and private, a mere pretence. 
They well knew that circumstances had fully warranted the mea- 
sure of expediency he had adopted, and that in fact there had been 
no such violation of the constitution as they aff*ected to believe had 
taken place. But what though they did not so understand it ? It 
afforded them an irresistible opportunity to indulge in vitupera- 
tive censure, and, in the eyes of the world, then directing its atten- 
tion to the disturbed state of Canada with an interest proportioned 
to the magnitude of the objects at stake, to stamp the political con- 
duct of the man they at once envied and hated, with the seal of a 

*If any legitimate ground of complaint existed, it could only have been with th« 
people of Bermuda, for having been in some degree placed on an equivocal footing. But 
the people of Canada themselves, and the expatriated in particular, had none whatevet 
So far from the exiled themselves having cause of complaint, I have been assured bv one 
of the most influential among them, that on the passage out they drank Lord Dorliaia*s 
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disapprobation as injudicious as it was undeserved. The jealousy 
of Lord Brougham was especially remarkable in the course of the 
debates which took place on the subject in the House of Lords. 

Meanwhile, after the passing of what he conceived to be, and 
what certainly was, his equitable act of amnesty, and little antici- 
pating the storm which had commenced in England in the shape of pri- 
vate and purely personal attacks on his character, and which was so 
soon to rage into a tornado upon his public life, Lord Durham pro- 
ceeded with the great objects he had in view. The outrage com- 
mitted by the celebrated Bill Johnson oh the Sir Robert Peel 
steamer, afforded His Lordship an opportunity for carrying into ex" 
eeution his second leading design — namely, the attainment of a full 
and satisfactory understanding with the American Government. 
His brother-in-law, Colonel Grey, was despatched on an especial 
mission to Washington, and in reply to the warm remonstrances of 
which he was the bearer, received every assurance from Mr. Van 
Buren not only that the strictest neutrality should be preserved, but 
that competent and experiencd officers should be despatched to the 
frontier with a view to its enforcement. 

These two essential objects gained — namely the disposal of the 
State prisoner8,and a satisfactory pledge of exertion and activity 
from the Government of the United States, Lord Durham next turn- 
ed his attention to the abuses and deficiencies of the existing laws of 
the country. A number of most useful bills were in the course of crea- 
tion ; among the principal of which were the Education Bill, the Re- 
gistry Bill, a Bankrupt Bill, and, what was of paramount importance 
in the Lower Province, a Feudal Tenure Bill. The preparation of 
the latter required some tact and judgment, for it was necessary so 
to mould the act as to reconcile prejudice and strong addiction to an- 
cient usages on the one hand, and a desire of undue innovation on 
the other. This Bill had been submitted to the Seminary at Mont- 
real, and had been by them favorably received. At the period of Lord 
Durham's subsequent most unexpected departure, when his public 
acts had been declared nugatory and invalid by the timid Ministry 
whose duty it was boldly and generously to have supported him, it 
was rapidly advancing to completion. The Registry Bill, more- 
over, was actually in type, and drafts of the same were even then 
on their way to England. 

In addition to these projected benefits, his Lordship had carried 
into effect one which was of the highest value to the country. The 
necessity for the introduction of a system of police, modeyed after 
that of Sir Robert Peel, in a country where every facility was, in 
the absence of all immediate controlling power, afforded to the com- 
mission of crime, had impressed itself at an early peiiod upon his sa- 
gacious mind. The brothels and other infamous places of resort in 
the city of Quebec were the theatres of unblushing guilt, to which 
people of all classes, and especially the numerous seamen frequent- 
ing the port, were in the habit of repairing. Great injury was, 
moreover, sustained in a commercial point of view in consequence 
of the latter deserting their ships and engagements. Appeals to the 
magistracy were vain, for either the magistracy would not redress 
the wrong, or, if they felt the inclination, knowing not the secret 
haunts oif the offenders, they could not successfully interfere. A 
vigilant police could alone destroy the evil at its source, and purge 
the city of the gross stain upon its character. This was forthwith 
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instituted ; and within two months rrom its formation, the moral con- 
dition of all classes of the people had undergone a striking change 
for the better. Armed with authority to penetrate into suspected 
dwellings, and to take into custody those who could not render a sa- 
tisfactory account of themselves, the police were not long in eradi- 
cating the evil. The lower orders of the people abstained through 
fear from frequenting the haunts of vice, while those of a better 
class acknowledged the more powerful influence of shame ; inso- 
much that insensibly the licentiousness and disorder which had at- 
tained a most alarming growth under preceding administrations, 
was succeeded by a quiet and decorum as favorable to public and 
private morals as it was to public and private interests. True it is 
that these important objects were not effected without a strong mani- 
festation of indignant clamor against Lord Durham ; nor indeed 
without occasional collisions between the police and the towns- 
people, but these ebullitions finally gave war before the £:eneral 
good sense which admitted the importance of the improvements 
introduced. 

The Police system, as originated in Canada by Lord Durham, is 
spreading itself gradually over the country. It still continues in 
Quebec, although on a much more limited scale than when His 
Lordship was there, and had at one time attained an almost equal 
efliciency in Montreal, where such a force is absolutely indispen- 
sable, and has been adopted with advantage both in Kingston and 
Toronto. In the course of time the Police of Canada will become a 
highly useful body. 

But these improvements, essential even as they were to the pros- 
perity of the country, were lesser considerations in the gigantic plan 
which had been formed by Lord Durham. It at once suggested it- 
self to the comprehensive mind of the High Commissioner that 
whatever advantages might be designed for Canada, they must be 
valueless as long as the chasm which separated the British from the 
French Canadian population, as well in interest as in feeling, should 
remain open. How was this chasm to be filled up ? 

In devising the scheme of a Federal Union of the Provinces of 
British North America, Lord Durham not only evinced the most 
thorough and statesmanlike knowledge of the difficulties with which 
he had to grapple, but the most ready and suitable resource in meet- 
ing and overcoming them. The great complaint of the British po-' 
pmation in Lower Canada had been the numerical superiority of the 
leading French Canadians in the House of Assembly, by whom all 
measures of improvement were overthrown, and the advancement 
of the province consequently retarded. To remedy thts state of 
things, and to give a preponderating power to British interests, with- 
out openly aiming at the subversion of that enjoyed, nay, almost 
wholly monopolized by the French-Canadian population, required 
all the skill of the diplomatist. Lord Durham at once saw that a 
Federal Union of the provinces was, independently of the higher ob- 
jects embraced in the plan, the only measure likely to secure this, 
for, as Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince 
Edward Island, would return subjects of British origin to the infe- 
rior Legislature, the French ascendancy would necessarily be 
swamped, and thus avast change in the political condition of the 
country he effected. And this without giving serious ground for 
complaint to the party most injured by it, or even in the slightest 
de^ee wounding their national pride. 
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That Lord Durham's plan, very imperfectly understood by them, 
should have encountered opposition on the part of a certain influen- 
tial class of the citizens of Montreal, is no evidence of its ineffi- 
ciency. Unfortunately for Canada, any scheme having for its ob- 
ject tne general good of the country is made too much the subject, 
not of mere party, but of individual criticism, and is measured too 
much by the standard of individual interest, to meet the support that 
is necessary to fruition. With a very few honorable exceptions, 
the British inhabitants of Montreal acted, during the period of Lord 
Durham's government of Canada, not in parties or in accordance 
with certain acknowledged and defined principles, bearing on the 
general prosperity ; but each influenced by personal interests, ap- 
peared to have a political code of his own, which, whenever an op- 
portunity offered, he was sure to intrude upon the High Commis- 
sioner. This was a cause of bitter complaint with Lord Durham, 
who could not tolerate the vulgar assumption of those who pestered 
him with proposals and schemes of the most absurd, and obviously 
the most selfish description, and who consequently impressed him 
very unfavorably with the British population as a body. There 
was one individual in Montreal whose pertinacity on this subject in- 
duced a strong feeling of aversion in the mind of Lord Durham ; and 
this man, wealthy but of obscure origin, and indifferently educated, 
was in the habit of expressing his views and wishes in so confident 
and arrogant a manner, that his Lordship had, more than once, ac- 
cording to his own avowal to me, experienced difficulty in suppres- 
sing the inclination he felt to desire him never to intrude himself 
upon him again. 

The utter impossibility of any measure, however great or im- 
portant, giving satisfaction to a people so divided in feeling — ^so 
disunited in purpose — and yet so devoted to minor interests, was 
obvious, and they were necessarily, from the reasons just named, 
the least competent to pronounce a correct or impartial judgment 
on measures undertaken and followed up for the general good. 

The objection raised to the plan of a federal union of the Pro- 
vinces, by a portion of the Montreal Press, was asserted to be that 
it would eventually place the country at large in a position to 
throw off all allegiance to England. This is a view difficult to be 
sustained. It is impossible to assume any such result could pro- 
ceed from the combination of measures proposed to be adopted by 
Lord Durham in furtherance of this object, and there is but too 
much reason to infer that the objections of the people of Montreal 
arose, not from any well founded apprehension in regard to the 
working of a measure, the details of which had been made known 
to them, but on the contrary, from their very ignorance of those 
details. 

It was a part of the system contemplated by Lord Durham, that 
the Legislature of the country should embrace within its sphere 
of operation, all such, measures and improvements as should bear 
on the general prosperity, while those of a purely local character 
should be administered as heretofore. Indeed, this was to some 
extent known to be the case, and they who, as I have before re- 
marked, either from personal or selfish motives, opposed them- 
selves to the measure, attempted to shew that in framing a con- 
stitution in some degree assimilated to that of the United States, 
it necessarily would result that the tie which bound Canada to the 
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Empire must be weakened, and the eventual independence of the 
country established. 

Now, on this head, there are two essential observations to be 
made. Firstly, this possUHe disseverment of the British North 
American Colonies from England had been anticipated, and would 
have been prevented by the crowning feature in Lord Durham's 
well-digested plan, which was, that each Province should be re- 
presented by two members in the Imperial Parliament. This, 
assuredly, while giving to British North America an importance 
commensurate with her growing wealth, and affor'ling her the 
fullest facility for advocating her own interests, would have proved 
a much stronger bond of attachment to the Empire than any which 
has hitherto existed. Secondly, it is but natural to presume, that in 
the course of time and prosperity, when these fine provinces shall 
have risen into a position to enable them to take their stand among 
the nations of the earth, the chain of nominal dependence which now 
binds them to England will be cast loose. Nor need this be done 
violently, or without a continuance of the same maternal and filial 
relations which at present unite them. That the great body of the 
, colonial people, who enjoy an almost utter exemption from taxa- 
tion, while the treasures of the mother country are lavished upon 
them with an unsparing hand, purveying to all their necessities, 
should feel it to be their interest to continue dependent on England, 
may be readily understood ; but it is, on the other hand, difficult to 
comprehend how they should not desire to see their country elevat- 
ed — after the lapse of much time it is true — in the progressive scale 
of nations. Continuing as they now are, the British North Ame- 
rican provinces can never attain this position ; while, on the con- 
trary, had the plan of a Federal Union, as proposed by Lord Dur 
ham, been carried into effect, not only would they have risen, 
through that union, into rapid consideration, but a means would have 
been supplied to the mother country of ridding herself gradually of 
the incubus of expense consequent on their possession. Nations are 
like families. A colony bears to an empire the same relative posi- 
tion that a child does to its parent : in early infancy it is nurtured 
with care ; in youth, trained in the way that it is necessary to en- 
sure its own means of subsistence ; and when it arrives at a stage of 
manhood, it is left to the exercise of those innate resources which it 
has been taught to develope. It is quite as preposterous to assume 
that Canada can continue another century dependent on the gener- 
ous aid of England, as it would be to expect that a man in the vigor 
of life and exertion should continue to drain the paternal substance 
to the dregs. 

But while giving all credit to Lord Durham for that vast and 
comprehensive scheme which was to have united the British 
North American Provinces to the Mother Country in abend which 
distant time alone could sever, I cannot but remark on one 
seeming contradiction in his Report. To myself, personally, he 
never, in the course of his numerous conversations with me on the 
subject, appeared in the slightest degree to countenance the pro- 
ject of a Union of the Canadas, and yet we find him, at page 110 
of the Report, recommending that measure as a preparatory step 
to the attainment of the great and ultimate object he had in view 
— ^namely, the Federal Union. My own belief is, that Lord 
DUiham never entertained the question of Union of the two Cana- 
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das until after his return home, although it would Beem from what 
he states in the very first page of the book to which I have just 
referred, that the Federal Union was considered impracticable by 
him only on his first arrival in the country. Now, Lord Durham 
was altogether about six months in the country, and yet, not one 
month before his departure for England, he appears to have en- 
tertained the same aversion from the lesser union subsequently 
recommended. Witness the following letter addressed to me in 
Montreal.* 

In this communication,written not a month before his departure from 
the country, no evidence can be traced of his Lordship's absence of 
hostility to the project of uniting the Canadas, but decidedly a con- 
trary view is manifest. There is the more reason to believe that, 
whatever the obstacles opposed to his own plan, Lord Durham did 
not, while in this country, approve or adopt that to which his suc- 
cessor had recourse, but that lus assent thereto, as evidenced in his 
report, was obtainea after his return home, t 

Annexed are his Lordship^s communications to me after his 
arrival in London : the one on the subject of the Report itself — 
a copy of which he sent to me — ^the other on the policy t)ien being 
pursued by Mr. Poulett Thomson.} 
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CHAPTER IV. 



In tracing the foregoing synopsis of the plans and general policy 
of Lord Durham, I embrace not only what he did me the honor 
to communicate to me on the day when I first dined at the Castle 
of St. Lewis, but the substance of all that was elicited during the 
many interviews to which I was subsequently admitted. His 
attention to myself personally, founded principally, no doubt, on 
his desire to stand well in the estimation of tne '' Times," was 
extremely marked indeed. The Aids-de-Camp, his Lordship 
assured me, were instructed to admit me at all hours, and I found 
that when, on my arrival, other visitors were in waiting, I had but 
to give my card to the gentleman charged with the duty of pre- 
sentation to ensure an immediate introduction into the audience 
chamber. 

It was during one of those interviews that Lord Durham asked 
me if there was any appointment in Che country that I desired, 
and which it was in his power to bestow upon me ; adding that 
there was, in the mean time, a particular mission intended to be 
sent to the Indians which, if worthy of my acceptance, he would 
feel ereat pleasure in entrusting to me. 1 thanked his Lordship, 
but declined the ofier, statinie that circumstanced as I was, it 
might be inexpedient to aroept any offioe or appointment under 
■ ' ■■■» ' 'I ■ . - I ■ I ■ » 

* fee Appendix No. 1. 

t Sin^ thii volume bat been ceropiM, I have been infonned by tbe Hon. Peter 
M*6ill of MoDtre^, who had been much in communication with Lord Durham, during hit 
adminiitcationofthe uffnita of Canada, that Mr. Charlei Butler had, on hit way from the 
Upper Province to Encland, whither, it will be recollected, he had followed Lord Dur- 
ban tome time aflar the departure <» that nobleman, called upon hiin and stated that be 
(Lord Durham) had abandoned his plan of a Federal Uainn or the Province*, in favor of 
that to which be had hitherto been to ttrenuoutl j opposed* 

X See Apjtfndix Noe. 9 and 9. 

r 
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bU Government, and moreover that I could better serve bis policy 
at a distance, that is to say, untrammeled and in a spirit of inde- 
pendence, adding that I felt assured that should I ever require 
his good offices, they would not be withheld from ine. Lord i)ur- 
ham replied with much feeling, " you may rely upon it that I shall 
never lose sight of your interests, whether in Canada or iu Enp* 
land." The mission to th^ Indians was, I believe^ subsequently 
entrusted to Mr. Simpson of Coteau-du-Lac — the late member for 
Vaudreuil. 

This grateful feeling on the part of his Lordship, for I can term 
it no other, arose from the support I had given to his policy in my 
communications to England. Most of these failing to meet the 
approval of the proprietors of the " Times," were suppressed, but 
the few that were published were, as conveying a dispassionate re- 
view of the affairs of the province, considered of so much impor- 
tance by the ^'Examiner" and other leading London journals on the 
liberal side, that they were gladly quoted by them^ and held up to 
the consideration of the British public. 

Nor were these letters the result of anymore whim or unworthy 
desire to uphold Lord Durham's policy at the sacrifice of my own 
principles. I certainly had re-visited Canada with rather a pre- 
judice against Lord Durham, and a vague impression that he 
would seek to rule the country with a high-handedness wholly 
inapplicable to its wants and to its condition ; but his Lordship 
had been at such pains to convey to me an accurate estimate of 
his designs, and had so clearly pointed out the bearings and ten- 
dencies of the measures he proposed to adopt, that I was com- 
pelled to admit the injustice of, the prejudice I had originally 
conceived, and to give him credit for a sincerity of motive, and 
an anxious desire for successful execution, which reflected the 
highest lustre upon his character. I moreover felt assured that 
the whole tenor of his policy was such as, in the disturbed state 
of the country, would most rapidly secure its return to tranquillity. 
Under these circumstances, and with this conviction strongly im- 
pressed on my mind, I should have been wanting not only in 
lustice to myself, but in duty to those who sought truth at my 
nands, had 1 suffered any particular or party interests to have 
influenced ray commentaries on a policy I conceived to be the 
best adapted to a land which (another powerful consideration) 
was that of my birth. 

In the course of the month of June, Sir John Colbomo, who had 
just returned from a tour of inspection of Upper Canada reached 
Quebec. I had not yet seen this officer, but calling on him a day 
or two af^er his return, I was informed by him that he had 
received Sir Henry Hardinge's letter introducing me to him. Sir 
John was, what all the world know him to be, a frank and 
courteous old soldier, with an erect and military carriage, and an 
unpretendingness that is by no means common to men conscious 
of being high in the public favor. I was particularly struck with 
the general expression of his strongly marked countenance, which 
ffreatly resembles that of his Grace the Duke of Wellington. In 
ngure, however, he is much taller. 

The first day of my dining with Sir John Colbome was marked 
by a circumstance not unworthy to be recorded here. Up to this 
Moment every thing had been tranquil in the country smea th« 
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affairs of St. Denis and St. Charles in the Lower Province, and 
the attack by 'Rieller upon Amherstburg, in the Upper. Sir John 
had expressed his belief that the rebellion was now wholly put 
down, and that no future attempt would be made to disturb the 
province, either by Patriots or Sympathizers. On the morning of 
the day m question, my wife had rejoined me from Niagara, bring- 
ing the intelligence of a sharp affair which had taken place at 
the " Short Hills," in that District, only four days previously. I 
of course mentioned the circumstance to Sir John at table, adding 
that there were minute details connected with the account which 
Bcarcely left a doubt of its accuracy. There were several officers 
of the Garrison present — among whom the Quarter Master General. 
Col. Gore, who commanded the troops at St. Denis, — and I could 
easily perceive, by their incredulous look, as well as that of the 
Staff generally, that they wholly disbelieved the report. Sir John 
himself seemed inclined to smile, and declared the thing was 
impossible, since had such been the case, he would assuredly 
have received a despatch apprizing him of the new and threatened 
danger. I could not but feel that I was half ridiculed, although in 
a most courteous way, and began to suspect that there might have 
been a mistake in the matter ; nevertheless, I maintained my 
position. There are few things more absurd, in my estimation, 
than the narration of minute particulars of that which is supposed 
to have been, but which, in fact, has never occurred. Still my 
conviction was strong the other way, and I remarked to Sir John 
that, however incredible it might seem, I had not the slighest 
doubt, from the very circumstantial manner in which the inform- 
ation had been communicated to me, that he would later receive 
a despatch on the subject. Four days afterwards I called upon 
him, and in the course of conversation allusion was made to the 
Short Hills affair. Sir John said that he had received no com- 
munication relative to the attack, and therefore, from the lapse of 
time since I had first made mention of the matter, must infer that 
the whole story was a hoax. I bit my lip, yet was fully satisfied 
that what I had communicated to him was, in substance, correct- 
On the fifth day, an express arrived conveying the whole of the 
particulars I had related. The difference in time was occasioned 
By the express travelling by land, instead of taking the steamers, 
and this delay did not at all seem to please Sir John. His smile 
was now exchanged for a very serious look, for although the affair 
was of little importance in itself, it was impossible to divine, at 
that crisis, to what it might be the prelude, and in his position as 
Commander of the Forces, there could not but attach to him the 
heaviest responsibility. 

As this is a book in which, to suit all parties, the serious and the 
gay, the important and the trivial, the stern political stricture and 
the lively social commentary, are intended to be placed in juxta- 
position, I must not pass over another anecdote, which tells in some 
degree against myself, and which occurred at the dinner to which 
I have just alluded. 

I was seated at the centre of the table, opposite to Sir John, on 
whose left was Lady Colborne, and on whose right a very fine wo- 
man whom I had not seen before, and whose name I had not heard 

announced. Colonel sat immediately on my right, and with 

bim I had entered into that casual and general conversation which 
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results from the near proximity of comparative strangers at a dinner* 
table. When the dessert had been placed, and a glass or two of claret^ 
added to the previously imbibed chain paigne5 had increased the 
exhilaration of^all, I ventured to say in a low tone to my neighbor, 

" Pray, who is that remarkably fine woman opposite to me t 

" That is Mrs. — -," replied the Colonel^ naming his wife* 

The well known story of 

<< Pray, Sir^ can you inform me who that very ugly woman is V^ 

" Yes, Sir : that is my sister.^' 

<< NO) no ; not her : I mean the person to whom she is talking. '' 

« Thaty Sir, is my wife.'' — at once occuned to me ; but as the 
question, although at best an awkward one^ involyed nothing that 
was not complimentary, t felt the more at my ease. I merely 
bowed as a matter of course, and Colonel , who, like every 
sensible husband, did not seem to be at all displeased with this tri-^ 
bute of admiration to his wife, had the good sense to come to my 
aid by introducing some other casual remark. 

While giving these two anecdotes, I must not, although it ii 
somewhat misplaced here, lose sight of another which shows, in its 
true colors, the generous and gaUant ^irit of the old soldier, the 
idol of the 52nd of former years. 

Shortly after the arrival of Sir John Colbome in Quebec, and be- 
fore the departure of Lord Durham for (Jpper Canada, a review of 
the troops in garrison, consisting chiefly of the Guards, then recently 
arrived in the country, took place on the plains of Abraham. Sir 
John, witih a very brilliant staff, was present on the ground when I 
rode up) and it occurred to me that he was viewing with deep ad->> 
miration the fine body of men, drawn up in line, whom it had never 
before been his fortune to have submitted^ to his inspection. Soon 
afterwards, Lord Durham, accompanied by his no less showy staff, 
at the head of whom was his Military Secretaiy, Colonel Conner, 
made his appearance, and both corteges having united under a salute 
of artillery, they passed slowly along the line. The troops then 
broke into open column, right in front, marched past in slow and 
quick time, and, after a few evolutions, which they performed in 
their usual masterly style, were moved off the ground. Lord Dur- 
ham, with his staff, first left the field, and Sir John ibllowed, at 
some little distance in advance o£ the troops, then retiring in sec- 
tions. 1 had taken up a position where I could, at my leisure, see 
them defile into the high road, through the wide gate which com- 
municates with the enclosed plains, and as Sir John passed me I of 
course touched my hat. He immediately left the main body of his 
staff, and trotting his horse up to me, asked, with an exultation in 
his manner I had never previously remarked, whether 1 had ever 
seen a more splendid body of men, or troops who went through their 
evolutions in a more steady and masterly manner. I, truly enough, 
replied that I never had, among the troops of any continental ser- 
vice, seen an infantry force that could, either in appearance or 
discipline, be compared with them. I ccmfess I was at the time 
somewhat surprised that so old and distinguished an ofiicer as Sir 
John Colbome should have asked the opinion of one who it was a 

food deal the fashion at that period to affect to slight, as having 
ieen, even though with the sanction of the Horse Guards, in the 
service of Spain ; but when I subsequently reflected that they were 
only the ^< feather-bed " soldiers of the present British army who 
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alJected to' contemn what they could not understand, and by no 
means those to whom active service of any kind was familiar^ I 
was at no loss to comprehend the delicate compliment which had 
been paid to me^ or the warm and soldier-like feeling which had 
drawn it forth- Although the delivery of Sir John Colbome was at 
all times quick and impetuous, his manner, while kind, was re- 
served ; and therefore the departure on this occasion from his wonted 
habit conveyed to the troops, whose euloglum he, with the generous 
spirit of die old soldier was anxious to pronounce, one of the high- 
est tributes of praise that could have been rendered. 

1^ arrivnd of Sir John Colbome in Quebec, where he was siibse- 
ouently sworn in as Administrator of the Afiairs of the Province 
during the absence of the Governor General, enabled the latter to 
put in execution his project of a visit of inspection to the Upper 
Province. A very fine steamer«-the John Bull — ^was chartered 
and fitted up in such a manner as to afibrd accommodation to the 
whole of his Lordship's family and suite as far as Montreal. Here 
he remained some days^ and in one of the nrincipal cabins, which 
had been fitted up as a library, he receivea the deputations which 
were conveyed to him by various public bodies in the city. It was 
on this occasion that he was so pestered with the plans and advice 
of tile person to whom 1 have already alluded^ 

A nreat many stories are recounted in Canada of Lord Durham's 
haughtiness of character and irritability of temper, as manifested dur- 
ing this excursion, but the parties relating them seem to have lost 
si^t of the fact that haughtiness and irritability would have 'been 
exhibited by any man filling, for the first time, the high station he 
did in a country where as little respect appeared to be paid to rank 
as would have been evinced Dy the veriest democrats on earth. Hig 
Lordship had not, certainly, left England under the impression tiiat 
he should find in Canada manners and habits so seemingly repub- 
lican, that the only wonder to him was how its inhabitants could 
entertain the slighest dislike for American institutions. If, there- 
fore, he experienced disappointment, and even restlessness, on find- 
ing that he had undertaken to legislate for those who seemed to be 
wholly ignorant of the essentials of a proper and decorous courtesy, 
the fault was with themselves, and not with him. 

1 have had some hesitation before determining to give these anec- 
dotes a place in this work ; but as in all probability they may find 
their way into the world through some otner channel less favorably 
disposed to judge of Lord Dumam's motives, and as every thing 
which relates to this distinguished, yet unfortunate statesman, can- 
not fail to be read with deep interest by his numerous friendb, ac- 
quaintances, and dependents, as well as by the British public gen* 
erally, I have thought it advisable to record them as I have heard 
the several stories related by parties more or less interested. 

As the sea had the hardihood to set bounds to the ambition of 
Canute, so did the rapids of the St. Lawrence to the luxurious com- 
fort with which Lord Durham had surrounded himself on board of 
the John Bull. Although a very large sum of money had been 
expended on this gteamboat, ahe could not, of course, get higher 
up than Montreal, and thus His Excellency's family and suite 
were compelled to have recourse to the alternate land and w^ater 
travelling tken incidental to the route to the Upper Lakes. The 
Cobourg steamer had also b.een chartered for him, and in this he 
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embarked at the last landing-place communicating vritli Kingston ; 
but the accommodations were so immeasurably inferior to those 
of the John Bull, that his Lordship felt no inclination to make it 
his home. At Kingston he disembarked, and took up his abode 
at the British North American Hotel, requiring that the landlord 
should clear the house of all lodgers, while he (Lord Durham) 
remained m it. This was accordingly done, and, of course, the 
summary dispossession gave great umbrage to many of the persons 
residing in the house, whence, in all probability, the bitter acri- 
mony with which they ever allude to nis Lordship's visit to Upper 
Canada. Only one gentleman — whom I know personally, and 
who, indeed, related to me the fact — positively refused to leave 
the house, and, independently of his own apartments, frequented 
the room near the entrance-hall, which is universally known in 
America as the " bar-room." Men who have been any time in 
Canada become inveterate cigar-smokers. Before break fast, 
after breakfast, at no(5n, before dinner, after dinner, and to a 
late hour at night, the cigar is in perpetual demand, and one 
who wishes to refer to a newspaper, or to examine the address- 
book for the name of a friend, must thread his way — half- 
choked, half-blinded — ^through an atmosphere of smoke nearly as 
dense as a London fog. Nor is this immoderate passion for the 
cigar confined to any particular class. Merchants, shop-boys, 
government-clerks, officers of the regiments and detachments 
quartered in the several cities and towns, members of the provin- 
cial parliament — all seem devoted to the fascinating "weed.'' 
But most of all the Father of smokers, as he reputedly is of the Ca- 
nadian press — ^the Hon. John Neilson, long a member of the House 
of Assembly, and recently called to the Legislative Council. 
This gentleman, who is, or was until very recently, editor of the 
** Quebec Gazette," I do not recollect ever to have seen, during 
those sessions of parliament in which he bore a part, without a 
cigar in his mouth, unless when actually in his place in the house. 
Indeed, I am half-inclined to think that the honorable and 
universally-respected Nestor is indebted to his copious use of the 
'* weed " for much, if not all, of the bitterness and quaintnuss 
which are so remarkable in his speeches and writings. 

The gentleman to whom I have alluded, as having absolutely 
refused to leave the hotel at Lord Durham's desire, formed no 
exception to the class of smokers I have described. One morning 
he was indulging in the bar-room, in the customary luxury, when 
his Lordship, who was passing from the vestibule into the hall 
which led to his drawing-rooms, immediately detected the smell 
of tobacco, and sniffing the air with that eagerness which a man 
sometimes evinces even when he does not expect to be regaled 
with the most odoriferous perfume, called out that there was 
flomebody smoking in the house, and forthwith summoned the 
landlord. Mr. Macdonald, a timid and retiring man, heard the 
charge made by his Lordship — ^well knew who was the offender 
— but being satisfied that were it discovered he had, contrary to 
his Lordship's desire, suffered any stranger to remain in the house, 
he should encounter his severe displeasure, suggested that he 
might have been deceived. He promised, nevertheless, to make 
instant inauiry, and if he should find that ite crime of smoking 
had acmally been perpetrated, to take such measures at would 
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prevent a> repetition of the ofTence. Lord Durham, still sniffing 
the polluted air, aud giving every indication of the nausea he ex- 
perienced, then ascended, much disconcerted, to his own imme- 
diate apartments. 

Another anecdote is narrated as having occurred while he was 
at the British North American. Being extremely fastidious about 
the eggs that were set before him at breakfast, his Lordship com- 
plained that they were not sufficiently fresh, and sent his valet to 
the landlady with a desire that an egg warm from the nest should 
be procured for him. The eggs, according to the good hostess, 
were the freshest that could be had, and always " laid " within 
a few hours of the time when they were eaten. To obtain one 
absolutely warm from the nest was not, however, so easy of ac- 
complishment, but she hit upon an expedient. She descended to 
the Kitchen — ^took up one of the recenUy-laid eggs, and dipped it 
for a second or two in hot water, then reappearing before the ser- 
vant, placed the plate which contained the egg in his hand, 
stating that, as he might perceive from the warmth, it was one 
just laid, which she would immediatelv boil for his Lordship. 
This was done, and the egg eaten under the impression that it had 
been fresh from the hen when boiled. 

The charge of haughtiness is brought against his Lordship in 
the two following brief anecdotes : 

While seated or walking on the deck of the Cobonrg, the mate 
approached, with the view of doing something to the jolly-boat, 
which was lashed to the quarter. His Lordship flew into a vio- 
lent passion, and, demanding to know how he dared come near 
that part of the vessel while he was there, ordered him away 
immediately. 

On another occasion, one of the waiters of the Cobourg either 
earned something to the Earl, or was met by him without a jacket, 
and with his short sleeves tucked up. His Lordship was highly 
indignant at this mark of disrespect, and directed that the man 
should be sent off the boat forthwith. 

Now, these several anecdotes I have given precisely as they 
obtain currency in the country, and, admitting that they are cor- 
rect, I really cannot discover anything so very extraordinary in 
the conduct of Lord Durham. It was very natural that, if he paid 
liberally for the exclusive use of an hotel, he should desire to 
have it wholly reserved to himself and his numerotis family and 
suite ; nor is there anything so very remarkable in the fact of his 
being nauseated with the smell of tobacco. To those who are 
unaccustomed to it, nothing can be more offensive, and as he had 
no suspicion that there were any others than his own party in 
the hotel, he could only assume mat some of the servants of the 
establishment had been thus perfuming the house. To summon 
the landlord, and question him, was, therefore, the obvious course. 
Trae, that might have been done by one of the aids-de-canip, 
but as his Lordship chose to perform himself that to which it was 
the duty of an aid-de-camp to attend, the condescension at least 
reliei^s him from the imputation of undue haughtiness. 

Then, for the egg. What is more natural than a desire for a 
fresh egg at breakfast ? The Kingston market had credit for an 
abundant supply of all things, and Lord Durham paid money 
enough at the British North American to have made it an object 
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with the proprietor to have bought^ if necessary, every laying hen 
in the district, and kept them on his own grounds. The whole 
gist of the anecdote consists in the landlady's ruse, atid yet Lord 
Durham must have been a poor judge of an egg, indeed, if he 
could not detect the difference between one newly laid and one 
that had been simply immersed it hot water to make it appear so. 

The repulse of the mate of the Cobourg can easily be accounted 
for, by the strong probability that the man was drunk, or insolent, 
or unnecessaiily noisy, for no one, not imbued with the strongest 
prejudice against Lord Durham, can fail to perceive the absur- 
dity of imputing to him, who had so frequently crossed the At- 
lantic, and who must, therefore, have been mlly aware of his 
privileges, the act of undue interference with a ship's officer, 
nowever humble his rank. 

As for the dismissal of Ibe waiter, his Lordship was perfectly 
right in desiring that this should take place. It was for a gross 
mark of disrespect, and one which must have been singularly 
novel to him. Were a waiter to make his appearance in his shirt 
sleeves before a gentleman at Long's, or any other fashionable 
hotel in London, ne would be ordered out ot the establishment 
without ceremony. How much more disreputable and offensive, 
therefore, was such conduct in reference to the Governor-General 
of British North America. The Captain of the boat, however, was 
as much to blame as the waiter, for he onght to have had the good 
taste and the good sense to have given the necessary orders for 
the conduct of his people. 

Another anecdote is related of a nearly similar kind during the 
return trip. The steamers in which Lord Durham and his suite 
embarked were well known to have been chartered for the sole 
use of the mission, and the several Captains had been instructed 
to refuse admission to all applicants not of His Lordship's im- 
mediate party. No one, therefore, of any delicacy would have 
presumed to enter without having previously obtained the con- 
sent of His Lordship. Notwithstandinff which, some obscure 
and not very polished preacher was edlowed oy the Captain 
to embark at Cornwall, under a promise of concealment on his 
part, until he should arrive at the place of his destination.— 
Soon after the boat was under way, however, this individual, 
whose sole object in selecting the steamer appears to have been 
to sratify an ill-timed curiosity, and to be brought immediately 
under the notice of the Governor-General, emerged from his 
hiding-place, approached His Excellency, and indulged in some 
famihar remarkis. Lord Durham had too much penetration cot to 
perceive the whole truth coimected with the presence of the 
stranger, and promptly summoning the Captcdn, who disclaimed 
all knowledge of his being on boara, desired him to pass Lancas- 
ter, which was the place of his destination, and disembark the 
intruder at the Coteau da Lac, the utmost point to which the 
steamer oould go. This was done, and His Lordship and suite 
there took the land carriage, leaving the disappointed reverend 
to bestow his benediction on the haughty peer, and wend his 
way back to Lancaster as best he might. The papers oppo- 
sed to Lord Durham's policy made a great outcry about tnis 
asserted outrage ; but, in my opinion, the unworthy and petty 
cunning of the man found its merited reward. Had he openly 
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solicited a passage from, Lord Durham, it would^inall probabitily, 
have been accorded to him, but the very trick to which he had re- 
coure to effect his object, had in it something so offensiye, so much 
of low manoBuvring, that a marked disapproval was called for. 

That Lord Durham was of a lively temper,, extremely susceptible 
of sliffht^ and disposed to resent it, I can perfectly understand ; but 
that he was undi^y haughty is a libel not only on his good sense, 
but on his own unquestioned position in society, which they alone 
who are ignorant of the secret springs of human* action, and forming 
their judgment from superficial observation^ can be unjust enough to 
entertain. 

I once myself saw htm under citcumstances of slight, very slightj 
irritation. During the period when tiie John Bull was lying before 
Montreal, I had fremient int^iriews with his Lordship. On one 
occasion, young Lord Lambton — the present Earl — chanced to come 
into the room when his father was communicating something which 
be evidently did not wish him to hear, lest perhaps, in the thought- 
lessness of 1^ extreme youth (he could not then have been more 
ten years of age), he- might repeat it He very mildly said to bis 
son, whoj under the pretence of turning over the leaves of some 
books, was silly directing his fine eyes towards me, ** Greorge, my 
boy, leave the cabin: go and play." But the handsome jroung 
Lord still lingered; and after the lapse of a few minutes the Earl re- 
peated his desire in a more decided manner. 

That extraordinary writer, and deep reader of the human heart, 
Eufl;ene Sue, has somewhere alluded (I think in his '^Arthur") 
to tne symnathetic power of attraction and fascination possessed by 
the eye of his hero over the young sensibilities of a beautiful child — 
Irene de Fetsan — ^who pines in his absence, and enjoys health and 
happiness only in his presence. Now, although I m> not- exactly 
think that the power of f^tscination was centered in my eve, there 
was certainly something iuv my ample and black moustache which 
seemed to claim, all the interest of the young Lord, who, like the 
King with, the apple dumplings, appeared to marvel how it had 
got where he beheld it. Moreover, t had fi^eqjaentiy chatted with 
him, as one would converse with a youth of his tender years, and 
although an extremely modest and somewhat diffident boy, I thought 
he evinced a preference for the aforesaid moustache- at least, if not 
for myself. But this as it may, he agiun neglected to obey the 
EarPs command ; not from any wilfulness or disrespect, but simply 
because he seemed to think there was no such immediate hurry, 
either necessary or enjoined, in the execution of the recommenda- 
tiOQ to play. Again Lord Durham sharply repeated the order, and 
the youth moved slowly and lingeringly — still regarding me — ^to 
the door.. Hts Lordship, slightly irritated at his inattention, rose 
from his seat, put his hand on the shoulder of his son, and, opening 
the door, passed him into the inner cabin, appropriated' to tbe use (n 
the family^ In this action there was nothing more of temper dis- 
played than any father would have exhibited at a seeming disobe- 
dience of his commands by his child. 

But the anecdote which is related with most bitterness in 
regard to Lord Durham's " pride and presumption " is one which 
fortunately can be disproved (if susceptible of denial) by the in- 
dividual who is said to have suffered from them, and who is now,, 
I presume, in England. 
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The story runs thus. At the Montreal races in 1838, when thd 
famous cup, (famous at least in Canada,) given by Lord Durham 
was won by Mr. Yarker's horse Midas, the prize was brought by 
one of His Excellency's Aids-de-Camp — ^the Earl of Mulgrave if 
I mistake not — and placed before him for the purpose of delivery 
to the successful competitor. Now according to rumor — ^yet we 
all know how little she is to be depended upon^the manner of 
placing this cup before him did not please His Excellency, inas- 
much as it appeared to have been done in too careless a manner, 
whereupon taking it up with some vehemence, and looking at the 
Aid-de-Camp while imitating his mode of placing it, he remarked 
''that is not the way — ^this is the way," shewing at the same 
time the proper mode. 

Now, ii this story be untrue — and I have the strongest reasons 
for believing it to be a fabrication — its contradiction,by the gentle- 
man, who preseiited the cup to his Lordship on that occasion, will 
be the best guarantee of the utter absence of foundation for the 
remainder of these anecdotes which, in Canada, are registered as 
charges against Lord Durham's private character. There are 
many of the deceased nobleman's personal friends, and no doubt 
several of his connexions who will peruse these pages, and it is 
for them to produce that testimony before the public. The only 
one of Lord Durham's Aids-de-Camp no longer in existence la 
Captain Conroy of the Coldstream Guards^ and he, I know, is not 
the party s^id to have been thus painfully reprimanded. 

It is somewhat remarkable, I may here observe, that although 
I was in the stand with Lord Durham during the greater part of 
the race, and particularly when the cup was delivered over to 
the winner, I neither witnessed anything of the kind described, 
nor indeed have I the most distant recollection of ever having 
heard any allusion to the subject until long after Lord Durham's 
(ieparture from the country, when the charge of recommending 
Responsible Goverrunent was first brought against him. 



CHAPTER V. 

. The strict inquiry made by Lord Durham during his tour, into the 
abuses of Government which had existed for so many years in Upper 
Canada, and the radical changes then entertained, and subsequently 
made known through his celebrated Report, are too much matters of 
history to require notice here, further than to remark on the ex- 
treme ingratitude with which the man who was devoting the whole 
of his time and abilitj^ to their service, was treated by those who, in 
return, should have been his staunchest supporters. That the To- 
ries should have sought to distort, not only the motives of Lord Dur- 
ham, but the actions springing from those motives, may be perfectly 
understood ; but it is difficult to comprehend the animadversion of 
the Whigs, who, even although he had pursued a glaringly incor- 
rect course, should, on the same principle of the party who con- 
demned it, have upheld that course; The act of amnesty was, as I 
have already shown, perfectly justifiable under the circumstances ; 
and no man, not thirsting for blood, would have adopted any other 
mode of proceeding. Nay, had Lord Durham sought the lives of 
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the leading disaffected, it would have been one. of the greatest tri. 
umphs to the Rebel party ; for if any one should doubt that a jury 
of their countrymen would have acquitted them on trial, and thus 
have encouraged them to future and more successful exertions 
against the Crown, let him refer to the cases of Chartrand, and 
Lieutenant Weir or the 32nd, most foully and barbarously murdered, 
and in a fiendish spirit of revenge and hatred, the more atrocious 
from the fact of their being wholty unprovoked. The evidence ad- 
duced on the trial of the murderers was clear as the sun at noonday^ 
and yet Justice and Humanity were insulted by a verdict of ac- 
quittal in both cases. 

With these examples before his eyes, what could Lord Durham 
decide upon, unless it was, during the abeyance of the Constitution, 
either to exercise those extraordinary powers which had been vested 
in him for a specific purpose, or to retire from the governmennt, 
confessing his inability to discharge, with any satisfaction to him- 
self or to the Queen his mistress^ those duties which had, in a spirit 
of deep confidence, been entrusted to him ? Whatever the apparent 
infraction of the Constitution of the country, or the severe censure 
with which he had been visited by party at home, posterity will 
pronounce that Lord Durham was right. 

Towards the close of the month of July, His Lordship returned to 
Quebec, and it was about this period that the first whisperings of 
the disapproval which his act of amnesty had met with from all 
parties in England, came like a thunder^clap upon him. For the 
opposition of the Tories he was prepared, but nothing could exceed 
his disgust when he found Lord Melbourne damning him, some- 
times with lame apologies, sometimes with indirect censure, and 
affecting to condemn what, in his capacity of Prime Minister, he 
should have known was imperiously called for, if there existed any 
serious intention to retain Canada to England. From that moment 
Lord Durham resolved to abandon a country his government of 
which had been so strongly misrepresented and misunderstood. 
Perhaps, moreover, he saw in the bitter invectives of Lord 
Brougnam, and the very lukewarm support given to him by Lord 
Melbourne, a certain manifestation of alarm lest his successful go- 
vernment of Canada would lead to his elevation to the Premiership 
at home. The latter nobleman felt no desire to vacate his office, 
and the former might have fancied his chance of its attainment 
much increased by the removal of so formidable a rival. There 
were not wanting those who imputed such motives to the noble 
Lords in question. 

The indignation of Lord Durham in regard to the manner in 
which he had been treated at home, first found vent in a letter 
addressed to me a few days after his return to Lower Canada.* 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the annoyance experienced by 
Lord Durham on finding his measures thwarted, not only by his 
enemies, but his pretended friends, and his consequent determin- 
ation to resign his trust in very hopelessness of a successful issue, 
no efibrts were spared on the part of the able coadjutors who had 
accompanied him, to put the English public in possession of the 
true facts of the case. Knowing my influence with the ** Times,'' 
Mr. Charles Buller, his Lordship's talented Civil Secretary, ad- 
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* See Appendix No. 4. 
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dressed to me in Montreal where I still continued, a very length- 
ened letter^ on the subject of the policy pursued at home.* 

A second communication, which relates more immediately to 
the Act of Amnesty, reached me soon after the intelligence nad 
been received Canada, ef the full discussion of that measure in 
the House of Lords.t 

Hiis was true enough. Never was there a stronger feeling of 
exasperation created m Canada from political causes, than was 
manifested by the inhabitants of Montreal, when they found that 
Lord DurhaxiL^« Adt ef Anmesty had been disallowed, and him- 
self so wantonly censured ;— and this by the very persons who 
had been most opposed to his plan of a Federal Union. But 
their indignation was excited, not so much against the Tories as 
against the Whigs. Lords Melbourne and Glenel^, as well as Lord 
brougham, were burned in effigy in the Place d'Armes, amid the 
hooting and execrations of the united British population. The 
figures — most faithful representations — were borne in cars through 
the principal streets^ with their names in transparent characters 
attached to each, chiefly by members of the "Dane Club, who had 
disguised themselves with masks, in the Canadian charivari style, 
for the occasion ; and by these were committed to the flames wi h 
every possible indignity that could be offered to them. 

That Lord Durham would feel extreme annoyance and disap- 
pointment at the course which was being pursued towards him in 
England, there could be no question* With the exception of his 
letter, complaining of the interference of Lord Ellenborough, I had 
had no comraunicaticm with him on this subject, but being, on 
the arrival of the packet containing the intelligence of the extra- 
ordinary proceedings in the House of Lords, apprehensive that he 
might be induced to afford his enemies, ana those who were jea- 
lous of his elevation, a signal triumph by realigning, I took the li- 
berty, on the strength of the confidence and regard with which 
his Lordsh^ had ever distinguished me, to address to him a com- 
munication^ in which I pointed out in the strongest manner the 
unfavorable consequences to himself, which would result from 
any hasty step of the kind. I concluded with the expression of a 
hope that he would not suffer this most unjustifiable conduct of the 
Ministry to prove a means of driving him from the Government, 
(an object which it was evidently me design of his enemies to 
effect), but rather of confirming him in his determination to re- 
main, m despite of all difficulties, and accomplish the great ob- 
ject of his mission. 

To this letter the return post brought me the following most 
touching reply.t 

It is impossible to read this communication, and fail to be 
struck, not only by the extreme bitterness of spirit and of wound- 
ed feeling which are manifest throughout, but by the absence of 
that undue haughtiness which has so often and so incorrectly 
been ascribed to the noble Earl. Lord Durham was no longer in 
a position in which I could be of service to him. He had re- 
signed the Government of the country, and after the base deser- 
tion of his friends at home, was then perfectly indifferent to 
whatever public comment might be passed on his conduct ; an^ 
I' I ■' iiiii I II. 
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yet on this occasion, he hesitates not to commnnicate to me the 
secret workings of his mind, S^^^S ^o far even as to acknowledge 
the position of political humiliation to which he had been 
reduced. No man of an unduly haughty or arrogant spirit would 
hare made the admission even to himself, much less to one who 
had so recently been a total stranger to him. 

While the storm was thus brewing at home, over the devoted 
bead of the High Commissioner, I, his warm and zealous but 
impartial supporter, was made the subject of animadversion also 
— ^not indeed oefore the same tribunal, but before one whose de- 
crees when issued, exercised an influence over the public mind 
scarcely inferior to anything that emanated either from Lords or 
Commons — ^the great head of the Fourth Estate — ^the editorial 
arena of the gi^ntic *^ Times." Before this tribunal I was tried 
by a stem political court — ^pronounced guilty, and sentenced. 

Without takinje up more time than is necessary to shew that I 
was conscious of no wrong towards that ubiquitous and influential 
journal, beyond a desire to be permitted to express m^ own honest 
convictions of the nature of the policy which was being pursued in 
my jiatire land, and had violated nothing that I could look upon as 
am agreement bietween myself and the proprietors, I here insert a 
copy of a letter which, on the announcement to me of my fault, I 
addressed to the gentleman by whom the Private Correspondence 
Department was managed, and which embraces the whole of the 
matter at issue :—- 

"MovTKEAL, October 14, 1838. 

" I am sorry for the first time to learn that it is not the desire or inten- 
tion of the proprietors of the Times that I should be continued in the 
correspondence of the paper, afbr the terai of my present engagement 
shall have expired. 

It is quite evident that, in fiiiling to censure the administration of Lord 
Durham, I have incurred the displeasure of the < powers that be ;' but 
had I foiled to accord my approbation of the course his Lordship has 
pursued, I should have been wanting, not only in proper regard for my own 
country, which is Canada, but also in common honesty to myself, and 
duty to those to whom I should have conceived accuracy of information 
was an essential consideration. I was fully apprised that the line of 
policy pursued by the journal for which I furnished information was op- 
posed to the Ministry at home, and I am not aware that there is a single 
letter of mine in which even the shadow of approbation of their measures 
has found admission. I did not, however, conceive it to be imperative on 
me to condemn Lord Durham purely in a spirit of party, when I enter- 
tained the fullest conviction that he was doing for the country what no 
other Governor had attempted in furtherance of its permanent interests. 
I moreover concluded that, although a mistaken impression of the real 
state of Canada, and the measures in operation for its benefit might, for 
the moment be entertained in England, still that a time might and 
would arrive when it should be proved that that impression (such as has 
recently found its way into the House of Lords), was in every sense an 
erroneous one ; when the paper would have had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that, whatever its own politics, the information of its correspondent 
in Canada had at once been the best and the most impartial. Furthermore, 
I did not feel myself called upon to confine myself merely to facts, without 
'coupling them with the effects produced upon the country by those facts* 
In one of your letters to me, prior to my departure from England, you 
thus write — ' With the opportunities you will have, and your experience 
in compositioHi it will be hard if you do not enable as to outsirip our con- 
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temporaries. I should add, however, that it will require extreme caution 
and diligence, on your part, to satisfy the tribunal to which your produc- 
tions will be submitted. You will, of course, make yourself acquainted 
with our politics in regard to Canada, and keep your views, to a certain 
extent, in harmony with them, not meaning thereby that you should be 
other than strictly impartial.^ How far this agrees with what I now ex- 
tract from your letter I leave yourself to judge — * It was also impossible 
for him (the chief editor) to admit such strictures as those you have sent 
regarding the policy of uniting the two provinces, and your approbation 
of Lord Durham's administration, seeing the course the paper had taken, 
would have made it look perfectly ridiculous. He remarked it was quite 
inconceivable how you could have taken such a course, if yoq had seen 
a single copy of the paper since you left England. To have seen the 
" Chronicle/' even, would have been enough, since that paper was con- 
stantly referring to the attacks made by us on Lord Durham's policy.' 
However, be this as it may, it will have been known to you, before this 
can reach England, whether I have correctly described Lord Durham's 
administration to have been satisfactory to such of the people of this 
country as are not openly hostile to the British Government — confirmed 
and irreclaimable rebels. From every part of Canada, it will be seen, ad- 
dresses of approbation of his policy, and in condemnation of want of 
proper support by the Ministry who had sent him to this government, have 
been passed. Of the burning in effigy of Lords Brougham, Glenelg, and 
Melbourne, amid the deep execrations of a numerous body — nay, almost 
the whole community of Montreal-^I have already acqainted yott. 
These are unusual manifestations of the popular indignation, and it cer- 
tianly proves no slight excitement in the popular mind when they are 
resorted to." 

It was to me, I confess, a source of great regret that my opinions 
(which, by the way. that journal has since adopted}^ should so far 
hare clashed with those of the <^ Times " as to have led to a dis- 
ruption, on the score of dissatisfaction with my public commenta- 
ries. I would far rather have continued in faroi: with it, and been 
entrusted with its private correspondence, than have accepted any 
situation in Canada which Lord Durham, or any other Governor, 
could have bestowed upon me. The salary was sufficient, with my 
half pay. for all purposes of necessary expense, and even of com- 
fort, m the country, and, had my services been transferred to another 
theatre, would doubtless have been doubled, while the inffuence the 
position 'gave me far surpassed anything that could have been offered 
oy any provincial political situation whatever. 

I, of course, acquainted Lord Durham with the manner in which 
my defence of his policy had been visited, and received both from 
himself and Mr. Charles Buller the strongest assurances of their 
sense of the sacrilices I had made.* 

Being anxious to take a personal leave of his Lordship, whose 
departure for England it was reported would very speedily take 
place, I wrote to Mr. Buller to know what precise day had been 
fi.Ted upon. His answer stated the 1st of November, and I accord- 
ingly left Montreal for Quebec in such time as to arrive early on the 
morning of the day of embarkation. Everything was bustle and 
confusion when I called at the Parliament Buildings, which had 
been fitted up and used as a private residence during the continu- 
ance of the Governor-General at Quebec, and carts, and drays, and 
waggons filled the court, and were being used for the transport to 

* See Appendix No«. 8 &. 9. 
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^ the Lower Town of all sorts of furniture and effects. I threaded mj 
way through this labyrinth^ and soon found myself in the lower 
apartments, where aids-de-camp and servants were alike actively 
engaged in packing up whatever was to be removed. This internal 
demolition (if 1 may so term it) of the building where I had been 
accustomed to see everything in the most careful order of arrange- 
ment, had in it, associated as it was with the eternal leave-takine 
of His Excellency, something exceedingly dispiriting, and I could 
not but be sensible, independently of the political consequences it 
involved, that in the departure of Lord Durham I was personally 
and deeply interested. There was not much time, however, for 
these discouraging reflections, and, handing my card to the aid^de- 
camp in waiting, I requested him to take it up to his Lordship. 
He replied that he believed I was expected, for, although Lord 
Durham had given instructions to admit no one that day, an excep- 
tion had been made in my favor. I followed him up the staircase 
to his Lordship's study, half denuded of its furniture, where, having 
announced my name, he retired. 

Lord Durham, who was then engaged in writing, rose from his 
table, advanced to meet me, and taking and warmly pressing me 
by the hand, said with much feeling, addressing me by name, << I 
bad not intended to receive any visit on this the day of my depar- 
ture, but, at the same time, I could not for a moment think of leav- 
ing Canada without seeing you." 

This was the first time we had met since the commencement of his 
annoyances, consequent on the singular proceedings in the British 
Parliament. His Lordship was paler than usual, and I thought I 
could trace a certain nervousness in the working of his lip, and in , 
the general expression of his countenance, which betrayed the deep 
mortification he could not but experience. 

We conversed for some time on this topic, and, during his remarks, 
his Lordship manifested a bitterness and contempt for the indecision 
and want of energy and character of the Ministry^, which I thought 
was well deserved by them, and asked me if I still entertained the 
same opinions in regard to his resignation which I had express- 
ed in my last letter to him, adding each time that he would have 
compromised his own self-esteem had he consented to remain, after 
so glaring an indignity had been offered to him, as that of the dis- 
vowal of measures which all parties in the country were agreed 
in pronouncing to be the most calculated to insure its tranquillity. 

As any arguments I might urge to the contrary, could necessarily 
weigh but little on the mind of one who had already pronounced his 
unalterable decision, I did not feel disposed to be in the slightest 
degree the cause of his being ill at ease with himself, and I replied 
that his Lordship's frank and condescending explanation, in answer 
to the advice which, presuming on the confidence reposed in me^ I 
bad ventured to offer to him, had been of a nature to remove some 
of my doubts regarding the propriety and even justifiableness of the 
resignation, but that f still feared the course, which had in a great 
degree been forced upon His Excellency, would prove a source of 
infinite triumph to his enemies at home. 

We had been standing all this time near a window of the study 
which overlooked the beautiful harbour of Quebec, Point Levi, 
and the country beyond ; and as I cast ray eyes on the stately 
frigate which was to convey his Lordship to the noble land for . 
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which I m^rself sighed^ I was reminded of the lapse of time^ and 
motioned to withdraw* As I did so, I could not refrain from ad- 
verting to the altered position in ray circumstances^ occasioned 
by my rupture with the ^' Times," and the additional force with 
which this would press upon me by reason of his Lordship's de- 
parture from the country. 1 added that I trusted I should oe par- 
doned for expressing a nope that he would bear me in mind on his 
arrival in England. 

Delicately as this hint was oonyeyed, (and it seemed to me to 
be a duty which I owed to myself and mine to say something, on 
the subject which would lead to a final and determined pledge,) 
I could perceive that Lord Durham was alightly nettled, for he 
answered rather impatiently, ^ Depend upon it,, as I have already 
said, eyer3rthin^ that I can do for you shall be done ; but I do not 
like to be remmdedof mypromiaes^: I amliksMb* CAjimiNo,— 

I NEVSR FORGET MY VRIENDS." 

I confess I was somewhat hurt. I remarked to his Lordship that 
I was fully convinced this was the case, and that had he conti- 
nued in the countiy I wouM not have alluded to the subject ; but 
as he was about to retum to England, where in the multiplicity 
of other demands upon his attention, the recollection of his trans- 
Atlantic friends might escape him, I had tilought it advisable to 
allude incidentally to the pecuniary embarrassments which my 
support of his government would entail upon me*^ 

.^^in His Lordship warmly expressed his sense oiwhat I had 
done for him, admitted the undeniable claims I had upon his. 
considerati(Mi and good offices, and avowed his intention to lose^ 
no opportunity, wherever he mi^ht be, of advancing my interests,, 
repeating that, '^ like Mr. Caunmg, he never forgot his friends.'' 
A few remarks in relation to his approaching departure changed, 
the subject of conversation, and I soon afterwards took my leave,. 
His Loridship conducting me to the door, and once more cordially 
shaking me by the hand^as he bade me what 1 little then deemed, 
would prove to be an eternal farewelL 

The embarkation took place that afternoon. The several Socie^ 
ties of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, had turned out on 
the occasion, and, with the battalions of Guards then in Quebec^, 
gave something of liveliness to a departure which was in itself a 
source of solemn and painful recollection* I was in no mood of 
mind to join in the apparently gay procession, but stood aloof, 
waiting for the appearance of the Earl, whose carriage was drawn, 
up near the grand entrance hall ready to receive him. At length: 
he came, followed by the Countess, the amiable and unaffected 
Ladies Lambton, and the remainder of his family and immediate 
suite. As His Lordship's carriage issued from the court-yard and* 
entered the avenue formed by the extended ranks of the Guards 
who lined the streets leading to the Lower Town, loud acclama- 
tions burst from the throng of peoj^e who doubled that line on 
the outside of the troops, which the Earl acknowledged by taking 
off his hat and bowing repeatedly from the open wmdows. But 
how differently, it occurred to me, must those cheers have vi*- 
brated on his heart, to those which, scarcely six months previous- 
ly, had, in the very same streets, greeted his passage. Jlien he 
was arriving in the country, charged with a mission that gave 
(lim almost princely authority in it, and in the just pride of anti« 
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eipation of the fullest success. The cheers that were then pealed 
forth seemed to be of right his own, and he received them as evi- 
dence of the homage of a people whose destinies were in his hands, 
and whose weal and tranquillity he was about permanently to 
establish. Now he was departing with the objects of that mission 
unaccompished, his hands fettered, his energies paralyzed, his au- 
thority mocked, and the almost regal attributes of .his high office 
shorn of their lustre ! True, the same cheers accompanied his 
departure that had hailed his arrival, but they were no longer 
preferred or received as a right. They were tendered as the 
ebuUitioofi of a generous sympathy — evidences of a commisera- 
tion for one who, instead of standing high in the favor of his Go- 
vernment, had (however undeservedly and unjustly) incurred its 
censure, and whose mode of administering the affairs of a coun- 
try which he came, armed with unprecedented powers, and in 
the full and flattering confidence of his Sovereign^ to govern, had 
beea such as to lead to his resignatioa of the important trust. 

The contrast of these positions could not fail to occur, in all 
their force, to a mind so sensitive as that of Lord Durham, and to 
impress him, at his departure, with feelings of deep pain and dis- 
appointment. Such at least were the reflections which the more 
than usual paleness and seriousness of manner £ fancied I had 
detected on his Lordship's countenance, as he issued from the 
court, led me to ascribe to him ; nor was the chaiaof thought into 
whicn I had unconsciously fallen interrupted until some time 
after the procession had disappeared in its descent to the Lower 
Town, where a salute of artillerv from Cape Diamond, in announc- 
ing the embarkation of His Lordship, caused me to wend my steps ^ 
to that part of the rampart which immediately overlooked the 
Queen's Wharf. When I reached this point, the boats of the fri- 
gate (that containing His Excellency being distinguished by a 
Union Jack) were nearly alongside. The ladder ropes, at which 
stood two officers in full uniform, were extended as His Lordship 
drew near ; and then, amid the thunder of the guns of the Incon- 
stanL whose smoke soon enveloped, the whole party, embarked 
the nrst Governor-General of British Ncrth America, to all out- 
ward seeming gratified with the pomp and circumstance which 
surroimded him, but inwardly nursing that corroding gangrene 
w;hich terminated in his premature death, — ^ihe bitter conscious- 
ness that he was returning to England, not in triumph as he had 
anticipated, but as he had so feelingly expressed himself in his 
letter tame, a degraded and disavowed Ctovernor. 

And here I cannot, even at the risk of being charged with pro- 
lixity and repetition, avoid again referring to the unjust and in- 
famous manner in which this distinguished Nobleman, the 
founder of a system which has, through the wise interpretations 
of its provisions by a Statesman not less eminent in diplomacy 
than himself, at length restored hitrmony and quiet to Canada. 

Of all the sinister strokes of policy wmch had marked the con- 
duct of the opposition in England, bent upon the condemnation of 
every measure, right or wrong, which snould emanate from the 
envied possessors of office, none could be more contemptible than 
that which aimed at the destruction of Lord Durham's power in 
Canada. Not ten men, I will venture to affirm, were to have 
been found among those factious Lords, who, if conscientiously 

H 
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answering the question, would have ventured to deny that the 
course pursued by the noble Earl in this country was precisely 
that which would have been adopted by themselvesj had they 
possessed the power they were so anxious to overthrow in others. 
True, the Bill which was adopted, in direct censure on Lord 
Durham's conduct, had its origin, not with the Tory party, but 
with Lord Brougham, a character somewhere happily described 
as an "unprincipled political gladiator." They (the Tories) 
would.never have detected the illegality — ^amere quibble — of the 
act of banishment ; and as a proof of this, not one word was ut- 
tered on the subject, until Lord Brougham, with the sly malig- 
nity of a Metistopheles, came forward backed by musty statutes 
of William and Edward — ^statutes passed in the days of barbarism 
— ^to shew that Lord Durham had exceeded his powers, and vio- 
lated the rights of men whose acts of rebellion had deprived them 
of all right. And why did Lord Brougham state this ? Was it be- 
cause he really sympathized with the parties whom he declared 
to have serious cause for conjplaint on the subject ? Not at all. 
He was anxious only for a display of the two dominant passions 
of his nature, — his unamiable love of sarcasm, and his proud as- 
sumption of superior legal knowledge. No matter, however, 
what the cause may have been, the horn was sounded, and up rose 
a hast of opposition Peers, who had never previously dreamt of 
this flaw in Lord Durham's act, and these, nallooing and cheer- 
ing like huntsmen after a newly-started stag, determined, at all 
hazards, to run the noble animal down. Had they any personal 
animosity against Lord Durham ? Had they even a well-founded 
objection to nis mode of administering of the affairs of the colony ? 
None in the world. But they were hostile to the then Ministry, and 
provided they could weaken the influence of that Ministry, they 
cared not who or what was sacrificed to their clamor. 

Then, again, what was the conduct of the Ministry itself? The 
first instance of their neglect of support arose from certain appoint* 
raents made by Lord Durham, soon after his arrival in Canada — 
appointments the most professedly obnoxious of which, I have no 
hesitation in affirming, on the authority of that nobleman, had beer^ 
recommended by Ministers themselves. When the question* relatives 
to Mr. Turton^ appointment was put to Lord Melbourne, by the 
Earl of Winchelsea, His Lordship expressed the most decided 
conviction that such appointment would not take place ? What 
necessity was there for Lord Melbourne to reply to the question ? 
or, if replying at all, why not have prudently disavowed all inter- 
ference with appointments which had been left to the discretion 
of the Governor-General of British North America ? And later, 
when positive information had been re<;eived of the appointment of 
Mr. Turton to a situation of responsibility under the Government, 
Lord Melbourne thought proper, with a view to the preservation of 
his own character for consistency, to express regret that such ap- 
pointment had taken place ! If this be not political treason and 
tergiversation, what is ? Was such a declaration made as ear- 
nest of a desire to support Lord Durham ? But let the public judge, 
from the following, whether the surprise and regret expressed by 
the First Lord of the Treasury was real or affected : — 
. <* Mr. Turton (said the " Globe," Lord Melbourne's paper), who^ ac- 
companies Hie Lordship (Lord Durham) in the Hasiiiigs as legal' ad- 
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viser, is the son of 8ir Thomas Turton, Bart., and lately arrived from 
Calcutta, where he was a practising barrister in the Supreme Court.'* 

It mi^ht have been presumed that Lord Melbourne, proiiting bj 
the experience of the past, would have felt the necessity for a little 
more caution and reserve on the subject of Canadian appointments. 
How was this manifested ? When a report reached England that 
the well-known Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who has since rendered 
himself even more notorious by pocketing some fifteen thousands 
obtained through his jobbings on the Beauhornois Canal, had been 
appointed to some situation of trust, the Earl of Winchelsea put the 
same question to Lord Melbourne that he had propounded in respect 
to Mr. Turton. Again the First Lord, with the most Za7wZ;-like 
naivetiy replied that '< he did not believe that such an appointment 
had taken place." Well indeed might Lord Durham exclaim 
** Heaven save me from 9iuJi friends." 

Nor were those the only instances in which a want of proper 
support of Lord Durham, by Her Majesty's Ministers, had been 
evinced. The very Act of Amnesty passed by the /Governor-Gen- 
eral, and which at the time gave so much ofience, from its lenity, 
to the British population in Canada, was in a great degree the fruit 
of the temporizing policy of those Ministers. If any one should 
entertain a doubt on this subject, let him peruse the instructions 
which were sent out, first to Sir John Colbome, and subsequently to 
Sir George Arthur. Couched in a spirit of indecision and weakness 
as they were, yet carrying with them an imperative mandate of 
fulfilment, what Governor or Governors could, in following them up, 
fail to be visited by the marked dissatisfaction and discontent of that 
portion of the loyal population of the country which had most suf- 
fered, and necessarily deprecated a course of clemency as ill-timed 
as it was undeserved. And if such instnictions had been given 
to the noble Earl's predecessors, have we not reason to assume that 
the same advice, if not absolute commands, were conveyed to him, 
and that the result had been that Act of Amnesty which in the out- 
set was impugned by the loyal population, not because of its severity 
and injusti4X9 but by reason of its seemingly undue mercy, yet 
which in itself, coupled with the Act of the banishment of certain 
traitors who, if tried, would assuredly have been acquitted, was the 
only step likely to restore tranquillity to the Province f 

Considering the vast importance attached to the mission of Lord 
Durham, and all the san^ine results that were anticipated from his 
acceptance of the office, it might have been expected that a Minis- 
try, really desirous of essentially benefitting a country distracted by 
the evils of rebellion, would have conferred on their envoy an ad 
Wntum power, to amend or rescind old laws, and to frame new, as 
the exigencies of so pressing a period (with the true nature of 
which they could not, by reason of distance, be properly acquaint- 
ed) might require. Instead of this, however, an act was passed 
which narrowed the Grovernor-GreneraPs sphere of action, even 
more than would have been the case had it never existed ; for one 
of its leading provisions was, that it should not contravene the 
established law of the land. I repeat that, had no such restrictive 
act been passed. Lord Durham might, and would, have felt himself 
authorized, under the general teW of his special instructions, to 
have deviated from the usual observances in a country where, in 
point of fact, and by the very circumstance of a rebellion and civil 
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war^ all established laws had for the moment ceased to be in healthy 
operation. The yery impossibility of judging of the measures ne- 
cessary to be adopted in the country^ should nave rendered all par- 
ties interested in its preservation, and particularly the Ministry^ 
not only cautious that the power conferm on their delegate should 
be both ample and discretional^^ but of a character of construction 
not to be misunderstood either m the province or at home.* To go- 
vern a country, while in a state of profound peace, by established 
laws and usages, is simple and proper enough, but in one that is 
subject to all manner of anarchy and confusion, a ruler would be 
highly culpable in not travelling beyond the strict interpretation of 
these laws, if satisfied that his neglecting to do so, would entail 
upon socie^ aH those evils which it is the province of the law to 
aveit. 

When Lord Durham visited Canada, the country was precisely 
in the condition I have. just described. The law, or rather that 
which was done under the name of law, was so utterly a perversion 
of justice, that his Lordship was induced, in his anxiety to restore 
peace to the province, to depart from the observance of mfere forms, 
and to adopt such measures as under the discretionary power vestecf 
in him, he conceived himself authorised to use. True, the trisd by 
jury was law — strict, orthodox, sound law — but Lord Durham had 
penetration enough to perceive — and a very remarkable trial had 
shortly afterwards borne out the correctness of his impression — ^that 
the rebel leaders would, if subjected to the ordeal, be acquitted, 
even through the violation of that which is most sacred in law — an 
oath — ^by a jury composed of their own immediate countrymen ; in 
which event there was every reason to apprehend that impunity and 
immunity from punishment would again prove a means of plunging 
the country into discontent and civil war. Hence the amnesty, with 
its provisions and exceptions, than which a more efficacious, and, 
at the same time, a more humane measure, could not have been 
framed. 

And how was the intelligence of this measure received by the 
Imperial Ministry ? Did they condemn Lord Durham for what he 
had done ? Did they pretend that he had exceeded his instructions, 
and did they state boldly ic their several places in Parliament that, 
having thus acted, Lord Durham was not a man whom they could 
safely entrust with their confiidence, or with discretionary powers, 
and that they therefore should immediately send out letters of 
recal ? Did they fearlessly and conscientiously state this ? No ! 
They were glad enough to concur in the wisdom and expediency of 
these measures, as long as they were unassailed, but the moment 
Lord Brougham began to wield his sledge-hammer — ^to open the 
torrent of his vituperative eloquence, backed as he was by a host of 
place-hunters. Lord Melbourne and his colleagues, unable to stem 
the tide of their clamor, and trembling for their seats, which no- 
thing short of an abandonment of Lord Durham's interests could 
enable them to retain, basely joined in the unmerited condemnation. 
Had they been men of high feeline and unbending integrity, they 
would have gone at once to Her Majesty, and pointing out the in- 
convenience to which they were subjected by the vote m the House 
of Lords, have justified the act of their absent delegate on the around 
of iron necessity, and avowed their readiness to stand or fall with 
him. Had this been done, a rnya^ proclamation^ or a bill in parlia- 
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neut, mi^t hare successf ally met and oyercome all the difficulties of 
the question. 



CHAPTER VI. 

On the daj following that of the departure of Lord Durham fh)m 
Quebec — November 2nd - 1 embarked in the steamer Charlevoix, 
on my return to Montreal. A veiy heavy snow-storm succeeding 
the almost glass-like calm of the preceding day. had fallen during 
the night, and the aspect of the country was fully in keepine with 
the gloom thrown over the minds of those who seemed to look upon 
Lord Durham's departure as the signal for some new and threatening 
disaster. Towards the close of the afternoon, however^ the weather 
again cleared up, and, on the following day, the sun once more shone 
in all the softened splendor of an Indian-summer ^ while the waters, 
except where ploughed up by the paddles of a steamboat — the oars 
of a batteau^ — or the paddle of a canoe, were smooth as the unbroken 
surface of a dazzling mirror. The Charlevoix being a small boat, 
took, what is called, the narrow channel, and I remarked that 
wherever she stopped the Captain, who had been for some time sus- 
pected of secreting rebels and transporting them from one point to 
another, always conversed in a low tone, and with seeming mysteiy, 
with the groups th&t surrounded him as he stepped on shore. This 
was the case, particularly at Berthier, the inhabitants of which were 
avowedly disaffected, and at the village of fioucherville, which we 
reached about seven o'clock in the evening. Here the Captain 
(Chenier) held a very animated conversation on his own deck with 
several persons who (it being then dark) had come on board to 
visit him. Althous^h this was conducted in so low a tone that I 
could not overhear what was said, my suspicion was strongly ex- 
cited by the circumstance of their hurriedlv retiring, when on my 
making some slight noise with my feet, they discovered that they 
were not alone. Subsequently, and as the boat was under way, one 
of Uie proprietors, who had embarked at Boucherville, entered into 
conversation in French with me on the sabject of the late dis- 
turbances, justifying, in the course of his argument, which he rather 
hotly maintained, the murder of Chartrand. He affirmed, in the 
name of tbe French population, that the acquittal of Nicolas, and 
the brothers Pinsonnault,* (whach had recently taken place,) was 
only a matter of duty with the jury, inasmuch as, on two previous 
occasions, French Canadians had been killed almost without provo- 
cation bv Englishmen, who, on trial, were acquitted ; and, in fine, 
the whole tenor of his language went to shew that such had been 
the exasperation created in the minds of his countrjonen by these and 
similar acts of injustice, that they had been driven into rebellion. 
He, himself, I sul»equently understood, had been confined in the 
gaol of Montreal, and, as will be seen presently, was deeply impli- 
cated in another outbreak which, even at the moment of his con- 
versation with me, was on the brink of explosion, if not actually 
commenced. 



* Theie men had b«en tried for the murder of Chartrand. 
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On our arrival at Montreal, about nine o'clock-, everything was 
confusion and alarm, in consequence of intelligence which had 
been received that an immediate rising, not only in the country, but 
in that city, was to be apprehended. The active chief police magis- 
trate, Mr. Leclerc, to whom the merit of early discovery of the plot 
is due, boarded the Charlevoix the moment she touched the wharf, 
and anxiously inquired if Sir John Colbome was on board. His 
disappointment was great on finding that he was not, and he then 
informed me that numbers of affidavits had been taken before him, 
setting forth that that very night, or on the following day, the out- 
break would take place. This accounted for the mysterious con- 
ferences I had witnessed on my way up, and i thought myself lucky 
to have escaped the fate of those who had been captured in the 
Sir Robert Peel. The Charlevoix was instantly seized and 
detained. 

Notwithstanding the intense anxiety which naturally prevailed in 
Montreal, where tne depositions stated the chief rising was to take 
place, the night of Saturday passed away without tumult ; possibly 
knowing that the authorities and military were on the alert, the 
rebel leaders were afraid to move, or because they had intended to 
make their attack on the following day, when the troops should be 
in church, and only in their side-arms. 

The next morning (Sunday,) was one of the most dull and som- 
bre that I remember ever to have witnessed. The atmosphere was 
low, thick, and obscured ; and yet it could scai:cely be said to be 
fog that prevailed, for it was unlike anything of the kind I had 
ever witnessed. There was no curling vapor rising from the 
ground, and wreathing itself in fantastic folds around whatever it 
embraced, but the chill atmosphere was, up to a certain altitude, 
clear, though dark, and that sort of light was emitted which is usual 
on a starry night in the absence of the moon. It seemed as if a 
heavy black curtain, excluding the sun's rays, had extended over 
the city, and there hung stationary in middle air. 

Fatigued from the want of proper accommodation in the Charle- 
voix, I had felt no very great inclination to allow the prevailing 
alarm of an insurrection during the night to curtail my slumbers. 
It was late when I awoke, and then the shrill blast of bugles, the 
clanging of arms, the hoarse sound of voices, the ringing of bells, 
and the occasional galloping past of a horseman, led me to imagine, 
amid the darkness I have described, that that which had been ap- 
prehended was actually in the course of execution. A reference to 
my watch, preceded by an announcement that breakfast had been 
sometime waiting for me, satisfied me that, according to the calen- 
dar, it was no longer night, but ought to have been broad day. I 
made a hasty toilette, swallowed a cup of coffee, and then sallied 
forth, marvelling as I walked at the strange and unusual darkness, 
to that part of the city whence the chief sounds of commotion seem- 
ed to proceed. It was nearly twelve o'clock, when, loUowing the 
Aue Bonsecours from the neighbourhood of the Bishop's Church, I 
reached a comer of the Rue Notre Dame, and yet there was no 
chajige in the deep gloom of the atmosphere. Bodies of dark forms, 
which were soon discovered to be regular troops, were to be seen 
posted at various distances along the main streets, which, moreover, 
were filled with small knots of the inhabitants conversing earnestly 
in a low tone. Parties of Volunteers were also busied in entering 
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the houses of such of the French Canadians as were suspected, and 
securing what arms and ammunition were to be found in them. All 
seemed intent on the fulfilment of some assigned duty. But the 
most imposing part of this lugubrious spectacle was in the Place 
d'Armes, which seemed to be tne principal theatre of interest. Here 
the Artillery were drawn up with lighted matches, the muzzles of 
their guns facing the Catholic Cathedral, the bourdonnement of the 
bells of which had summoned the people to mass as usual, and 
among these a number of individuals of influence and high standing 
in the city, whom having been included in the list of those denounc 
ed to the Chief Magistrate, it was intended to seize as they issued 
fi-om the sacred edifice^ The guns were on the ground to awe down 
any attempt at rescue on the part of the people. 

It was impossible to witness this part of the military demonstra- 
tion without being forcibly impressed with a sense of the anomolies 
that spring from circumstances. The scrupulous respect that is, at 
all times, exacted from British soldiers towards the ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church, and particularly to that of the procession of the 
Host, is too well known to need comment. The uncovering of the 
head, if not absolutely the bending of the knee, to that wliich not 
only they look upon as a species of idol, but those who compel them 
to the act regard in the same light, has ever been most rigorously 
enforced from officers serving in whatever country, subject to the 
dominion of England, the Roman Catholic i^eligion prevails. In 
Malta, Sicily, Jersey, Guernsey, and Canada, the observance of 
this respect has ever been most emphatically enjoined, and there 
has been an instance, nay, if I mistake not there have been in- 
stances, where officers have been dismissed the service for refusing 
to pay an homage which their conscience denied and rejected. 
How far this is just or politic or necessary, it is not my intention 
here to inquire ; but, I repeat, it was impossible to behold those 
troops, who had been tutored to look with awe and veneration 
upon the ceremonies of the Romish Church — that Church in many 
individual cases their own — now obeying the order which had been 
given them, and pointing the muzzles of their loaded guns towards 
me very temple which contained the symbols they had been taught 
to regard with veneration, without feeling how completely a soldier 
is the creature of the circumstances which surround him, the play- 
thing of Fate, and the changeling of the hour. 

When the service was concluded, the arrests were made, much, 
it will be presumed, to the dismay of those who preeeived that their 
designs were discovered ; and by one o'clock numerous persons, in- 
cluding those who had been taken from their own residences, were 
lodged, on that and the following day, in the gaol of Montreal.* 
Confidence had in the meantime been, in a great degree, restored, 
for Sir John Colbome, under whose orders the troops were thus sum- 
marily acting, had reached Montreal about nine o'clock that morn, 
ing. He had left Quebec some hours after myself, in the John Bull 

* The principal among these were Messrs. Denis B. Viger, now, or very recently. Pre- 
sident or the Executive Council; his brother, Louis M. Vigor; Louis II. Lafontniue; 
Frnncis H. De«revieres ; John Donegani ; &c. tec. &c. . and the whole number of pri- 
■snners ludzed t*;ir high treason in the gaol of Montreal, between the 4th of Noventber, 
1838. and the 25th of January, 1839. amonnti'd to not less than one thousand two hundred 
and eighty three persons. Of the parties we have named above, all were liberated after 
a detention of a tew weeks in prinon. with the exception of Denis B. Viger, who remain^ 
ed in couiincnicut unt-1 May 16th, 18i0, when he was released by Mr. PouJett ThomsoH. 
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Bteamer, and having met the St. Greorge, bearing despatches to him 
conveying the important intelligence of the threatened outbreak, 
caused all possible exertion to be made to reach the destination 
where his presence was so much required. 

As tbe secona rebellion, although occurring at different points of 
the frontier, was not of very long duration, and can be comprised in 
a few pages, it may not be inappropriate here to introduce a resumi 
of the whole, and in the order in which the several risings took 
place. 

While the proceedings to which I have just alluded were going 
on in Montreal, the standard of revolt was raised at Beauharnois, 
Laprairie, and L'Acadie, and that at an hour which renders it even 
more probable that the attempt was to have been made in Montreal 
on the night of Saturd^, when it was known Sir John Colbome 
would be absent. At La Tortue, a hamlet distant a few miles from 
Laprairie, a body of the rebels attacked the residences of the loyalists 
of the neighborhood, and among others the house of a respectable far- 
mer named Vitty. Another farmer — Walker — ^had only shortly 
before taken refuge with him, and he assisted in defending the 
house. Walker was kiUed, and Vitty would in all probability have 
met with a similar fate, bad it not fortunately happened that a 
party of the 7th Hussars, stationed at Laprairie, were made acquaint- 
ed with what was going on in the neignbourhood of La Tortue by 
those who had been fortunate enough to make their escape. They 
galloped up to the scene of action, and succeeded in dispersing the 
rebels with the loss of two of the latter. Vitty, though nearly ex- 
hausted from the effects of five wounds, they found alive, and trans- 
ported to Montreal, where he subsequently recovered. The widow 
of the unfortunate Walker was also conveyed across the river to 
Montreal, which she entered with every mark of distraction on her 
countenance, and carrying in her arms a child, which, like herself, 
was spotted over with the blood of the murdered man. 

At Beauharnois, about two o'clock the same night (Saturday.) 
for it scarcely could be called morning, an armed force of rebels 
— ^four hundred in number — attacked the house of Mr. EUice, the 
proprietor of that Seigniory ; making prisoners Messrs. Brown, 
Norval and Ross, Mrs. EUice and a Miss Balfour, who was with 
her at the time, were entrusted to the Cure of Beauharnois, by 
whom they were treated with all possi ble respect. The insurgents 
then moved on to Chateauguay, which had been fixed on as their 
Head Quarters. 

The most interesting occurrence, however, took place on the 
following day (Sunday,) at Caughnawaea, about seven miles from 
Laprairie, and picturesquely situated on the St. Lawrence. 
While the Indians, who principally inhabit this village, were at- 
tending their morning service utterly ignorant of the rebellion 
that had commenced, a squaw who had gone into the woods in 
search of a stray cow, fancied as she approached a particular spot 
that she perceived the glimmering oi arms. She looked more 
closely, and with that keenness of glance for which the Indian is 
remarkable, when she discovered that her impression was cor- 
rect, for she now distinctly saw sevoral men moving cautiously 
among the trees, while others were Jying down apparently in am- 
bush- With characteristic presence oi mind, she affected not to 
have seen anything extraordinary, but continued her way, diverg- 
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in^ gradually from the party, yet seemingly in search of some lost 
object. In this manner she continued to make such a circuit aa 
brought her at once near the church, and out of view or those 
whom she had so opportunely discovered. She now entered the 
building aud apprized the Indians of the danger that threatened 
them. A young Chief— a tall and muscular fellow of about five 
and twenty — volunteered to take upon himself the direction of the 
affair, and having given the necessary instructions to his warriors, 
they hastened home and armed themselves with what weapons 
could be found. These being quickly collected, and the warriors 
again assembled, the Chief led them to a spot where, he placed 
them all in ambush, with the exception of four men with whom 
he advanced to that part of the wood where the concealed rebels 
were lying. As he approached, ihey became revealed to him, 
and accosting the person who seemed to be, and was, their leader, 
demanded to know why an armed force was thus concealed so 
near the village. " This is my answer " replied the leader pre- 
senting a pistol at the Chief's breast* In an Instant the Indian 
dashed the weapon aside, and took the man firmly by the collar 
of his coat, pealing forth at the same time the astounding war- 
whoop which broijght the warriors he had secreted, bounding and 
with fierce yells to his side. The terrified rebels lost all power of 
resistance, and suffering themselves to be disarmed and made 
prisoners to the number of seventy-five — ^were bound tightly with 
cords — ^tumbled into boats, and conveyed to Montreal where, of 
course, they were instantly imprisoned. Very few of the Indians, 
who were moreover inferior in point of number, were arnled with 
any other weapons than their Knives. The heroic young Chief, 
whom I saw, and who naturally exulted in the success of his ex- 
ploit, offered to bring in the scalp of every rebel in his neighborhood, 
if Sir John Colbome would but give him authority to do so. 

On the 5th of November (a fitting day for the apprehension of con- 
spirators), numerous other arrests took place in Montreal^ and the 24th 
Regiment, with several guns, were pushed forward to Laprairie^ 
preparatory to a grand movement of the whole of the disposable 
force, intended by Sir John to be made upon NapierVille, near St. 
Johns, on Lake Champlain, where the main body of the rebels, 
nearly four thousand strong, were known to he concentrated. The 
71st Regiment and the main body of the 7th Hussars followed the 
next day. During these operations, the enemy made an attack, not 
far from Napierville, upon the weak militia force stationed near 
Odelltown. which was under the command of Lieutenant- Colonel 
Taylor,* Inspecting Field Officer on that frontier, but they were 
repulsed in a very gallant manner. 

On the 7th, the Grenadier Guards, who had been hastily sent for 
on the Sunday preceding, reached Montreal from Quebec, bringing 
with them a prisoner of some note who had been delivered into their 
custody at Three Rivers. 

This person had been arrested while in the act of exciting the people 
to rebellion, and although a Scotch Canadian, represented himself 
as an American General, stating that his countrymen had every 
where risen in arms, with a view of assisting the oppressed Cana- 

*Thi9 officer has since been killed in Bcinde, 

I 
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dians, from whom they expected a corresponding exertion. While 
on his way up, in custody, ne accosted Sir James M^Donell, the com- 
mander 01 the brigade, and claiming relationship with him (he bore 
the same name), requested him to interpose his inl9uence in his iavor. 
The veteran was exceedingly indignant, and told him that if he was 
a M*D(Miell and relative, which he very much doubted, he was 
the first of the fanaily who had ever disgraced himself by turning 
traitor to his Sovereign — consequently that he might expect neither 
favor or protection from him. On being landed at Montreal, 
General M^Donell (the younger) met with no such flattering re- 
cepticm as greeted his relative* He was known in the cit^ which 
was indeed his place of abode, and it required all the vigilance 
of the small detachment of Guards, composing his escoit, to 
prevent him from being stoned to death by the exasperated 
populace. As it was, he received several severe blows from 
missiles, and such was the animosity with which he was followed 
that the Guards were conapelled to ensure his safety by entering 
the barrack yard of the Royals, the gates of which were with dif- 
ficulty closed against the threatening crowd. While here, he 
fainted as much from shame as from tatigue and bodily pain, and 
fell to the ground partly dragging with him an American sympa- 
tizer, (Isaac Neeus, a contractor,) who had been taken wiln him, 
and to whose wrist his own was manacled. A cart with a little 
straw was then procured, and in this humiliating manner, and 
chained to one wno had more the appearance of a convict than 
anything else, the man who had filled a respectable situation in 
Montreal was conveyed amid the hootings and insults of his fellow 
townsmen, (and among whom there were many well dressed 
people,} for upwards of a mile to the already thronged prison of 
the city. 

At the period of his capture, several papers of the highest ii^i- 
portance were, independently of a box containing fiags and com- 
missions for aspirants in the Patriot army, found m his possession. 
What these papers were has never publicly transpired, but so im- 
portant were they considered by the party who arrested him at 
Nicolet, whpre he was taken into custody, that they were im- 
mediately conveyed to Sir John Colbome. Soon after their 
receipt, a rumor was spread abroad that among the documents had 
been found a plan for tne summary disposal, by the leaders of tne 
rebellion, of the principal loyal merchants of the city. The Jews 
— and they are numerous in Montreal — ^were, according to to this 
statement, to have been completely proscribed. Mr. Benjamin 
Hart, a wealthy merchant of that persuasion, was to have been 
elevated to a gibbet. — ^The Montreal Water Works, the property 
of Mr. Hayes, another wealthy Jewish merchant, was to have been 
confiscated to the use of the Provincial Grovemment, while the 
proprietor himself, with numerous other Christian merchants, 
were to have been kept as prisoners until ransomed at high prices, 
to benefit the Provincial Government also. Hence the oittemess 
with which Mr. M'Donell, who was a lawyer in good practice at 
Montreal, was visited by the inhabitants of the city generally, as 
above shown. It was further stated that his house, situated m an 
obscure street in the Fauburg St. Antoine, and particularly adapted 
from its locale, for purposes of secrecy, was the great theatre at 
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which the rebel chiefs had been in the^habit of homing their mid- 
night conferences.* 

On the same day (the 7th,) there was a partial rising at Terre- 
bonne, but this, the inhabitants being generally well affected, 
was speedily put down. 

On the 8tn, Sir John Colbome and hi» staff, with the Brigade of 
Guards, crossed over to Laprairie, in the midst of a drenching rain 
which was the more unexpected as there had been a severe frost 
the preceding day. The whole force then moved on to St. John's. 
Meanwhile, that morning, the insurgents commanded by a Doctor 
Nelson — ^the only person who, as well as Mr. Bouchette, seems to 
have evinced any spirit or resolutionl-during ' the frebellion — 
anxiouf to repair the reverse sustained by the rebels on the 6th, 
returned to the attack of the small militia force at Odeltown, but 
again sustained a signal defeat, and were compelled to retire upon 
their head quarters at Napierville. 

The following day (the 9th,> was devoted by Sir John Colbome 
to the completion of his dispositions for attack, and on the 10th the* 
main body of the troops advanced upon Napierville — Colonel Love 
with the 73rd moving and arriving nearly at the same time from 
St. Valentine, in an opposite direction. On reaching Napierville, 
they found that the enemy had fled, two thousand having evacuat- 
ed the place the preceding day, and the remainder of the force 
only two hours before the troops entered. The 7th Hussars, were 
sent in pursuit, but did not come up with them. 

This delay of five days, from the 6th to the 10th inclusive, when 
the troops could have been pushed on to Napierville in two nights, 
might, had the rebellion attained any serious height, have proved 
disastrous in the extreme. The destruction of this force, which 
contained the chief strength and sinew of the insurgents, was of 
paramount importance, not only as paralysing their present mea- 
sures, but because its dispersion by the bayonet could not fail to 
discourage them from future attempts. Fortunately, however, the 
country was not so ripe for open revolt as the leaders desired, and 
although, as will be seen later, the American sympathizers were, 
as had been concerted, on the move to second their efforts, their 
natutal indolence of cnaracter prevented them from following up 
^ 

♦The accoant bere^iTen of the circumstances connected with Mr. M'Ooneirs capture 
yariM somewhat rrom]what appears ia.my notes taken on the very day of his beinff hioiiffht 
iBtoMontmal; «wj.fof *»«««>?. On looking over these a few daVs ago, I came to that 
Dortion of them which alludes bnefljr to the second rebeUion, and feeling that it would 

. 'l?K?f l^ ; ^ " ^"*". "^ J«»*>c« to acquaint Mr. M*J>one« with my intention 
to publish what was an essential portion of my subject, I sent him a copy of the remarks, 
immediately relating to himself, with a note stating that, unlai* good reasjn«ould be 

S-'IiLi; «fZii;2?lrT° •^V.'^'**' *'^""" "^PP*" •" apartTidp^rSl of mylhort 
u «.K^^/3? ♦S^'?*."**"'**1.-. !^*^ Mr. M'Donell I reeeivU the reply which 
W ??m.2?*.^«I:''" ^ rtatenient of its imMscuracy charged upon me, I have since been 
iSii iiir-.^Il""°"*!. '"iH'7 '"to the matter, from wliich has resulted the statement 
Te^nv ^?^^™^i*"'li7.u ? r'J^^''?*^'!? *■"«" that of which I forwaided to him 
l^V^ ^^^^}i! •**'*?*»»*• ^^ Mr. k'fionell's communication supplied me with 
i2Jil2i>fT5S^«St.Sth?"'*^'^P.^;?" ^^^''^^ paragraph, I should Lave made <he 

" Mr. M'Donell has to acknowledge the receipt of a note fit>m «,clos. 

SRiSiell ^n rcSSll."^ ^ ' ' ?^^" *»^ ^» «™»" «^" "'a rebellion.^JhTMr. 

Mr. M'Doneirs, arrest in If^irelS^eT^lZ^ '^'^ ^""^^^ having reference to hii. 
absurd ruroourTof the day. ^ ^*'* **' Maggerated— evidently, m short, the 

Montreal, I7th October, 1846." 
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any advantage that might have resulted to them from the dilatory 
movements of the troops. In all probability Sir John Colborne 
anticipated the dispersion which followed, and indisposed to the 
unnecessary shedding of blood, especially where an undisciplin- 
ed and misguided rabble were his opponents, had rather preferred 
making such a display of his preparations as would awe them 
into submission. The strong humanity of his character forcibly 
adds to this belief. His enemies have accused him of being blood- 
thirsty and cruel. Never was there a more unjust or ungrounded 
charge. Sir John Colborne was too good a man — ^too religious a 
man to have been guilty of an act of unnecessary cruelty. Even 
where his awn impartial judgment has pointed out to him that 
mercy were a compromise of duty, more than one life, which had 
been forfeited to the Crown, has he restored to the prayers and 
entreaties of a despairing family. 

While the troops were advancing upon Napierville in the order 
above shown. Colonel Carmichael, the Inspecting Field-Officer of 
that District, having under his command about a thousand of the 
Militia of Glengarry and a company of the 71st, made a forced 
march upon Beauharnois, for the purpose of releasing the prisoners 
taken on the night of the 3rd. But with the exception of one or 
two, whom they found on board of the Henry Brougham steamer, 
which had also fallen into the hands of the insurgents, all had dis- 
appeared. They had been sent on to Chateauguay, and finally to 
Napierville, where, on the abandonment of the place by the rebels, 
they were released, and allowed to make the best of their way, by 
Laprairie> to. Montreal. 

On the nth, the Indians entered Chateauguay, which the rebels 
had also deserted, and plundered and burned tne village.^ At the 
head of this party was the young chief who had behaved so well at 
Caughnawaga on the preceding Sunday^ and of wham another noble 
trait is to be recorded. Among the inhabitants was a respectable 
old lady who had two trunks containing some valuable property. 
Amid the general confusion and plundering,, she of course entertain- 
ed no hope of saving what she most prized, yet in her despair en- 
treated a gentleman of Montreal, who was present with a few Vo- 
lunteers, to do what he could to preserve her property. This gentle- 
man immediately sought the chief, whom he well knew, explained 
to him tbe alarm of the old lady, and begged his interference in the 
matter. To prevent his people from plundering where they could, 
was not so easy a task, but there was no reason why the chief 
should not anticipate them by plundering himself. He entered the 
house, laid his hands upon the trunks in c[uesiion, and, much to the 
discomdture of their owner, who could not be made ta beheve his 
object was to secure them for her, carried them ofT, Her joy was, 
however, equal to her regret, when, on the following day, quiet 
having been in some degree restored in the sacked village, the 
young chief made his appearance before her, bringing with Kim the 
trunks he had taken, and depositing them in the house in precisely 
the same condition in which he had fovtnd them. 

The 12th was remarkable for one ef the best-executed manoeu- 
vres which took place during the whole of the rebellion, — namely, 
the passage of the St. Lawxence^ and occupation of a strong position 
below Prescott, in Upper Canada, by a numerous band of rebels and 
sympathizers, under the command of the Pole Von Schoultz. No 
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spot could have been selected so well adapted to the purpose, not of 
permanent defence, for that was never contemplated, but of holding 
out until joined by the great body of the population, who, they hacJ 
been led to believe, were ready to flock icr their standard the mo- 
ment that a footing shduld be obtained. The windmill itself was a 
perfect tower ot strens^th, and occupying as it did, and still does, a 
most commanding position on the elevated bank, mig:ht have defied 
the strongest artillery that could have been brought to bear against 
it. As it was, the shot from the guns of light calibre that were used 
on the steamer? sent from Kingston, scarcely left their impression on 
the surface of the wall. The ultimate failure and capture of this 
expedition, were results, not of of any excellence in the measures 
adopted hy the officer in command, Colonel Dundas, of the 83rd, but 
of the good conduct of the Militia imder their several officers. 
Lieut. Johnson, of the above-named regiment, had on the first inti- 
mation of the landing, been despatched with forty men, and Lieut. 
Parker, of the Royal Marines, with thirty of his corps ; and these of- 
ficers, supported by the- Militia, had very gallantly attacked the 
enemy, then posted' in several stone houses and behind the stone 
walls that adjoined the windmill, but a heavy and destructive fire 
of rifles drove them back with the loss of Lieut. Johnson and several 
men. That afternoony and not till then, Colonel Dundas left King*- 
ston with a reinforcement of three companies of his regiment and a 
demi-field-battery ; but finding that these guns were wholly useless, 
he withdrew the regular force to Kingston, intending to return on the 
following morning with heavier metal for a renewal of the attack. 
Now, this, it must be admitted, was a most unusual military pro*- 
ceeding. To withdraw a force upwards of sixty miles from the 
scene of action, under the plea of obtaining guns of a heavier calibre-, 
when these might have been sent to him without, in any way, 
weakening the besieging force, has in it something so incomprehen- 
sible to a soldier, that I confess I have never been able to under- 
« sland the tactics which induced the measure. True, he left a gal- 
lant and determined Militia to watch them during the night ; but 
men rendered desperate by the hopelessness of their position, and 
fighting with a cord around their necks, it was natural to suppose 
would have made a fierce effort to cut their way through their ene- 
mies, or perish in honorable combat in the field'. Moreover, know- 
ing that there were no regular troops against whom to contend, but 
a militia force nearly as undisciplined as themselves, there was the 
more to induce this course of proceeding, and the only matter for 
surprise is that it was not attempted. Colonel Dundas ought to 
have known that, if their leaders were possessed of the commonest 
resolution and judgment, this was the course to be pursued ; and 
when he returned from Kingston on the following day and found 
those still there to whom he had afforded so favorable an opportu- 
nity for escaping, he must have been sensible that it was owing to no 
foresight or judiciousness of arrangement of his own that this had not 
been effected. Even as it was, a number of the brigands did escape 
on the night of his departure, and the attempt, although made fur- 
tively, and with a caution which baffled the vigilance of the Militia, 
there is every reason to believe, was suggested to them by the 
withdrawal of the troops. 

It has been sought by the friends and apologists of Colonel 
Dundas to justify this unparalleled military error, by imputing to 
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him an apprehension that^ on the night when he did so aingalarly 
return to Kingston, the presence of the troops was absolutely ne- 
cessary there, as an outbreak was to be expected. This is a libel 
on the people of Kingston than whom, with a very very few ex- 
ceptions, a more loyal population is not to be found in any part, 
not only of Her Majesty's colonies, but of the empire itself, and 
Col. Duudas must have been well aware of that fact. 

Be this aa it may, the attack upon the windmill was renewed 
on the return of the regular force from Kingston, and after a great 
many of the besieged had succeeded in effecting their escape. 
After a very faint resistance the enemy, reduced to eighty-six in 
number, exclusive of sixteen wounded, surrendered at discretion, 
with three pieces of light ordnance. Colonel Dundas, as senior 
officer, reaped the laurels, and Her Majesty honored his victory 
with a Companionship of the Bath. 

On the 14th, and the day previous to. the surrender of Von 
Schoultz and his force, the remainder of the ** Grand Napierville 
Army of Occupation," and now dwindled down to eighty men, 
hearitig of ;he approach of Maior Johnston and a company of the 
66th, abandoned the position they had taken up at Bouclierville, 
leaving behind them three guns — ^a quantity of powder — thirty 
muskets, a great number of pikes, and artillery-cartridges made 
up in bags, containing some dozens of musket -balls. And with 
this exploit terminated the insurrectionary movement in Lower 
Canada. Sir John Colbome, with the 34th and 73rd Regiments, 
and the heavy artillery, had now returned to Montreal, leaving 
at Laprairie the Guards, the Hussars, and a few light guns. 

The above, taken from my notes recorded each day, is a brief 
account of the second rebellion, from the commencement to its 
close. Independently of one other act of aggression, to which i 
shall allude presently, the whole outbreak was not more than a 
ten day's affair. 

Some private business requiring my presence in Upper Canada, 
I left Montreal for Toronto a few days after the Prescott invasion. 
Everything was tranquil in the neighbourhood of the late scene 
of contest, and but for the dilapidation of the windmill, there wa* 
no evidence of its having been used for a military purpose — 
unless, indeed, I may except the appearance of a sentinel, one 
of a small militia piquet posted in the mill, who was pacing to 
and fro with an air of very justifiable importance, which seemed 
to announce to each passmg stranger, " Behold in me one of the 
captors of the redoubtable von Shoultz." As for the windmill 
itself, it stood unharmed^ and apparently as much undefaced by 
the shot which had been directed against it, as that which sus- 
tained the shock of the lance of the Knight of La Mancha. It 
struck me forcibly at the time that the selection of this position 
must have been the work of a soldier, who had well calculated 
his chances before moving in his game. 

On reaching Kingston, I fonnd a court-martial already assem- 
bled for the trial of the prisoners, and composed of the principal 
militia-officers of the district. Their proceedings were summary, 
and conviction speedily followed — sentence of death having been 
passed on Von Shoultz and several of his chief officers. I had a 
great curiosity to see the Pole, who, with his fellow-prisoners, 
was confined in Fort Henry, then occupied by a detachment of 
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the 93rd Highlanders. Availing myself, thei-efore, of an oppor- 
tunity which presented itself, I mounted the tedious hill leading 
to the elevated and rather picturesque fortress^ and soon found 
myself in the presence of him I sought. 

I confess I was particularly and favorably impressed with the 
manner of this unfortunate man. No intimation whatever had 
been given to him of my intended visit, and yet when the bolt of 
the prison was withdrawn, and we suddenly appeared before 
him, his whole demeanor and attitude were such as could not fail 
to command respect. It being near the close of November, it 
was, of course, cold ; and around a stove of sheet iron, made in- 
tensely hot, were clustered a band of shivering Wretches, one 
half of them without coats, and either warming their fingers or 
cooking some article of food — ^the whole exhibiting an appearance 
of despair and misery wliich left on the mind a sentiment of dis- 

Sist. But the relief to this picture was in the back ground, 
eyond these squalid and contemptible-looking beings, wim fold- 
ed arms, and evidently acknowledging no moral assimilation with 
those by whom he was surrounded, paced Von Shoultz, with the 
dignifiea manner of one whose spirit not even in adversity, in her 
most hideous aspect, could bend into an association with vulgar 
minds. There was, moreover, a placidity and quiet resolut'oa 
about his fine countenance, that could not fail to interest, while 
the glance of a moment was sufficient to satisfy the beholder that, 
whatever his political faults-— however misdirected his career of 
adventure— the man was a gentleman and a soldier* He was 
dressed rather neatly, wearing a dark frock coat, and a forage cap 
lightly and becomingly thrown over his brown hair, and his face, 
naturally pale, as much from the consciousness of the position in 
which he stood, as from the effects of his confinement, exhibited 
a mildness of expression which led me to wish that he had either 
died in the field or never entered it— at least with American 
sympathisers and Canadian soi-disant patriots* Had this com- 
posed and half-melancholy air — this wimiingness of manner, been 
assumed for effect, it would of course have been estimated at its 
true vulue, but as I have before remarked, he knew not of the ap- 
proach of any visiter, and not a minute had elapsed between the 
time the officer of the guard applied the key to the lock, and that 
to my introduction into the prison. 

On seeing me, Von Shoultz suddenly discontinued his medi- 
tative walk, and looked inquiringly, for my appearance had, as 
I soon after learnt from himself, impressed him with a belief that 
I was a countrjnnan of his own, come to visit and console him in 
his hour of extremity. T had on at the time a travelling dress, 
consisting of a Spanish zamara, or fur jacket, with a velvet cap, 
tasselled, and hanging over the side of the head d la Polonaise^ 
and these, with my moustachios, certainly gave him every right 
to assume that I was a foreigner. I went up to him, and accost- 
ing him in French, which language he spoke very fluently, ex- 
pressed my regret to see a person of his appearance in such a 
situation — addmg, that I felt the more surprise that a Pole, and in 
all probability a refugee, who had often shared her bounty, should, 
of all other people, have armed against England — a country that 
had effected so much in amelioration of the condition of his 
exiled countrymen. This seemed ralher to stailie him, yet he 
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r^ied that he had imagined he was rendering a service to Eng- 
land, instead of injuring her, by adopting the course he had pur- 
sued. He said that he had been fully mven to understand, be- 
fore embarking in the expedition which had terminated so unfa- 
vorably to him, that the whole of the Canadian people were anx- 
ious ibr liberty and independence, and that he had fully expe( ted, 
OR landing and gaining a temporary position, to be joined by 
armed thousands in a few hours. This, he concluded by assert- 
ing, had been the impression industriously circulated among 
those it was thought desirable to attach to the ranks of the in- 
vaders, by certain secret committees and lodges, which he de- 
clared existed everywhere throughout the American Union (and 
particularly in the State of New York), to an extent of which I 
could have no possible conception^ 

The pretence of rendering a service to England, by invading 
aBd republicanizing her colonies — lame as it was — was, of course, 
the only one that could suggest itself in apology, and I 
did not persevere in what I saw was an unwelcome topic. To 
my enquiry whether he had ever been in the Polish service, he 
replied that he had attained the rank of captain in the cavalry, 
and had been engaged against Russia — that, like many otheis of 
his countrymen, he had been compelled to Hee into exile, and was 
glad to obtain service wherever it could be found. He added 
that he bitterly regretted having embarked in the Canadian dis- 
turbances, into which he had been committed by false promises 
and falser hopes— that, however, he knew his fate, and was pre- 
pared to meet it. 

During all this time Von Shoultz spoke with a mildness of 
voice that was perfectly in harmony with the repose of his fea- 
tures, and when he remarked that, at my premier abord, he had 
been led to believe I was a countryman, he seemed to feel dis- 
appointment at his mistake. He, however, politely thanked me 
for having been interested enough in him to pay him a visit, and 
remarked, with a faint attempt at a smile, that it would soon be 
all over with him. 

I could say nothing — I could offer him no word of hope or con- 
solation, and I confess that I felt deeply pained, not more at the 
certainty of the fate that awaited him, but at the quiet and un- 
complaining manner in which he resigned himself to that fate. 
I extended my hand, wishing him farewell. He grasped it ener- 
getically, and for the first time, betrayed anything like emotion. 
This, however, was subdued — so much so as to be almost imper- 
ceptible to any one not closely watching the workings of his coun- 
tenance. I withdrew .to the door, where the two young officers 
of the 93rd (Lieutenants Hay and Studdert — ^the former a son of Sir 
Andrew Leith Hay, who introduced me.) lingered spectators of 
the short scene, and as I once more turnecf, preparatory to leavino; 
the place, I saw that Von Shoultz had again resumed his limited 
walk. A moment after, and the heavy and creaking door had 
shut him from my view for ever. 

< For several days, 1 could not get the image of this interesting 
man out of my memory, and I half regretted my visit to the Fort. 
His sentence had not yet been made known, but no one could for an 
instant doubt what it would be, and what justice demanded it should 
be. The day subsequent to my interview with him, I left Kingston 
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for Toronto, and it was only on my arrival there, that I knew his 
sentence to be death. Although I was prepared for this, I felt ne- 
vertheless grieved and, anomalous though it may appear, disappoint- 
ed ; for with that strange tenacity with which we often cling to the 
hope of realization of that which, however improbable, we earnest, 
ly desire, I had indulged in the possibility of nis reprieve from the 
capital sentence to transportation. 

I remained three or four days in Toronto, and on that which pre- 
ceded my return, had the pleasure of dining again with the amiable 
family of Sir George Arthur. There was only a small party pie- 
sent, and consisted principally of commanding officers of regiments 
and heads of departments. Among the former was the gallant co. 
lonel Love of the 73rd, who, with his regiment, had been ordered 
to Toronto immediately after the return of the expedition to ISTa- 
pierville, and who in consequence of intelligence just received of an 
attack by the brigands on the unprotected village of Windsor, oppo- 
site to the American fort of Detroit, had that day received orders to 
push his corps to the western fro&tier without delay. The conver- 
sation, deriving a strong stimulus from the recent Invasion, naturally 
turned upon matters of an almost exclusive military character. The 
summarv act of Col. Prince, who had ordered four prisoners taken 
at Windsor, in defiance of his orders to give no quarter, to be shot 
when brought before him, was fully canvassed, and 1 could not per- 
ceive that the majority of the officers present dissented much from 
the opinion I had formed on the subject, — namely, that of complete 
justincation of the act under the circumstances. The sympathizers 
tal^en were not recognized soldiers of any acknowledged power, but 
pirates and brigands come to despoil and murder those who had never 
given them the slightest provocation. These men were completely 
out of the pale of the law of civilized nations, and had there been 
nothing else to justify the most severe measures against them, the 
inhuman murder and atrocities committed by these lawless marau- 
ders on the body of the fiist of their victims, and he (J)t, Hume) an 
unarmed one, rendered it a matter of stern necessity and uncompro- 
mising duty. In order to prevent the unoffending inhabitants of the 
district from being made a prey to their rapacious and cruel acts, 
and to prevent a recurrence of these attempts at invasion, it was im- 
perative to inflict such a punishment as would effisctually deter 
others from entering upon toe same course. In causing the prison- 
ers to be shot, I conceive that Colonel Prince was perfectly right. 
It had been ms peremptory order that no prisoners should be taken, 
and if there were those who presumed to disobey that order, the 
wrong was with themselves. To have saved the lives of those men 
would not only have been a mistaken humanity, but would have 
subjected the country to future acts of aggression. Once convinced 
that they incurred no other penalty Uian uie chances of an honorable 
death in the field, or the lenient punishment of imprisonment if 
taken, each month, each week might have witnessed a repetition of 
their efforts, until in the end perseverance or some fortuitous acci- 
dent might have crowned their enterprise with success. There can 
be no doubt in the mind of any military man, conversant with the 
peculiar exigencies of the country, and the constant state of excite- 
ment in which the minds of the inhabitants had been kept for a se- 
ries of months, that Colonel Prince was perfectly justified in issuing 
the order he did, for it must be recollected that he was dealing, not 
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^th an honorable foe, but a brigand aTid a midnight assassin, ihB 
first intimation of whose approach was the torch applied to the 
dwelling of the slumberer — the rifle bullet to whose heart. Had I 
been placed in the same position of responsibility, I should have acted 
precisely as Colonel Prince did, and my only surprise is that he 
should have since disavowed the propriety of the act-^the necessity 
for the execution. 

In its turn, reference was made to the affair of the windmill, and 
the court martial then beiftgheld on the prisoners. I repeated to Sir 
George the conversation I had had, a day or two previously, with 
Von Schoulti, and the interest with which his superior manner had 
impressed me, concluding with the expression of a wish that it had 
not been necessary, for the sake of example, to put so noble a fellow 
to death. Sir (reorge seemed interested in my account, but of 
course it was wholly out of his power, whatever might be his per- 
sonal inclination, to do other than confirm the sentence of the court. 
Least of all of the prisoners, could mercy be extended to their leader, 
and the greater his qualifications, the less was h^ a ssubject for sym* 
pathy. Even that day he had been executed. 

But the conversation, although still of a military character, at 
length turned upon a more agreeable theme, — the services of the 
gallant Sir John Colbome. It was delightful to hear Colonel Love 
— an old 52nd man himself — who wore the well-merited reward of 
his valor upon his breast, expatiate on the feats of arms of Sir John 
in the Peninsula. He tracked him throughout his brilliant course, 
dwelt upon every dashing enterprise in which he had been engaged, 
and related so many amusing anecdotes of his service, that the 
whole party were disappointed when he had closed. I'o Sir George 
especially, to whom the details seemed entirely new, it afforded 
great interest, and he listened with deep attention. There was no 
petty jealousy exhibited in implied doubts, neither was there per- 
ceptible any of the coldness of the mere assent of commendation of 
one who had been more fortunate in his military career in the field 
than himself. His ear drank in all that Colonel Love related with 
an earnestness that proved how much he was absorbed in the nar- 
ration, while the smile that lighted up his features, whenever some 
signal success of the gallant veteran was alluded to, bore evidence 
of the internal approbation he accorded. On the whole, I never 
passed a more agreeable or satisfactory evening. Colonel Love was 
the soul of the party, and infused hid animation into all around him. 

Being desirous of communicating the earliest intelligence of the 
Windsor affair to Sir John Colbome, I applied for and obtained per- 
mission to convey the despatches from Sir George. Furnished with 
these, I left Toronto for Kingston in the armed steamer Traveller, 
but, the day of my arrival at this last place being Sunday, there was 
no immediate conveyance downwards, and I was compelled to wait 
nearly twenty hours before I could resume my journey. To make 
toe agreeable compensation for this delay, I had the pleasure of din- 
ing with the agreeable family of the Town Major Fitzgerald, an old 
soldier who had seen much service, and who well knew how to ex- 
ercise the hospitality of " auld lang syne." Dearly, and with the 
ineffable gusto of a connoisseur, did he love his glass of port wine, 
and nothing disconcerted him so much as to see his guest commit 
the sin of neglecting to put the stopper in the decanter when the 
wine remained with him. He is gone : peace to his memory. 
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My delay in Kingston was fatal to the object for which I had re-, 
quested to be entrusted with the despatches. Captain Arthur, the 
son and Aide-de-Camp of Sir George, and to whom I have already 
alluded, had also given me a note for Colonel Dundas, commanding 
at Kingston, conveying to him the substance of tlie intelligence 
contained in the despatches, and, as I subsecpiently understood from 
Major Fitzgerald, that officer had immediately sent off an express 
from himself to Sir John Colhornie. Pressing my arrangements for 
departure, I got into the mail about four o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing, the weather being bitterly cold. Some snow had fallen within 
a day or two, but this was so partial for the first ten miles of the 
load out of Kingston, that the bumping upon the frozen ruts and 
the uncovered rocks was as good a substitute for the punishment of 
purgatory as well could be imagined. . This distance passed, thai 
snow became deeper, and the roads consequently better, while my 
persuasions with the driver were so effectual, that when we had got 
about two thirds of the way down to Montreal, 1 found that the ex- 
press (which, as there were many relays on the road, had been, 
frequently changed) was little more than half an hour in advance 
of me. I confess I was extremely desirous of anticipating Colonel 
Dundas' communication, and therefore urged the drivers to renewed 
exertion. There was no lack of inclination, or of the whip on their 
parts ; but such were the execrable arrangements of the Post-Office. 
Department, that the delay in delivering the mails was great be- 
yond credibility. The smaller the hamlet too, the more protracted 
was the period of exchange. At Brockyille, Prescott, and Corn- 
wall, we experienced little comparative detention, but I remarked 
that wherever we stopped at a pitiful village where an apology for 
a post-office had been established, and in which there were not 
half a dozen houses or rather cabins altogether, the delay was in-, 
variably greater and more disproportionate. It seemed to me that 
they must have been in the practice, as they opened the bags, of 
emptying them of their contents and feeding their curiosity, by 
looking at the superscription of every letter, if not of examining the 
newspapers for the latest intelligence. I was annoyed beyond mea. 
sure on two or three occasions, for although I told these officials 
calling themselves postmasters that I was charged with important 
papers for Sir John Colborne which admitted not of delay in the de- 
livery, nay, although my name appeared on the way-bill in the cha- 
racter of a bearer of Despatches*, there was not the slightest disposi- 
tion manifested to depart from their accustomed system j and indeed 
the only thing I found efficient was a threat to report the unnecessary 
detention of the mail to the heads of the Post-Qffice Department. 
Not less than five hours of the time occupied in the route from 
Kingston to Montreal — altogether performed in forty — were consum- 
ed in the way I have described ; and indeed this very journey 
formed the basis of a coipmunication to the Post-Office CommisV 
sioners which I subsequently, at their request, addressed to them, 
and which appears in pages 47, 48, and 49 of the " Post-Office En- 
quiry for British North America." 

Thwarted and baulked as I was by these village post-masters, 
it may be presumed I did not gain much on the express — He was. 
always half an hour before me, and when I at length arrived in 
town, about nine o'clock on Tuesday evening, and jumping from, 
the sleigh, hastened to Government House, I found that my ne'vy*. 
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had been half an hour anticipated by the communication from 
Colonel Dundas. This, although not unexpected, was mortifying 
enough, for I had taken all possible trouble in the matter, and had 
borne with the obstacles offered to my rapidity of progress in any 
other than a spirit of philosophy. I explained the cause of my 
detention to Sir John, throwing the whole blame, of course, upon 
the Post Office. He saw that I was annoyed and disappointed, 
and I presume with a view of putting me in good humour with 
myself, observed that, after all, the despatch happened not to be 
of a nature that made its early delivery to him a matter of very 
much importance. 

The next day I dined at Government House, and as Sir John 
did me the honor to request me to take my seat next to him, we 
had full leisure when the conversation turned on the subject, to 
enter upon the condition of Upper Canada. He seemed to be 
of opinion, (and this proved to be correct,) that the late attempt of 
the sympathizers, at Windsor, would be found to be their last 
effort, for although he did not absolutely express his sense of the 
summary course pursued by Colonel Prince, (this I think was not 
alluded to in the despatch, but communicated from myself,) it was 
obviously his impression that the severity exercised by that officer 
would — putting aside all considerations of proprietjr or humanity — 
have a direct tendency to check the infamous spirit of brigandage 
which had been manifested to such an alarming extent, by the 
more reckless citizens of the United States. From the affair of 
Windsor, we adverted to that of Prescott, and I naturally re- 
capitulated the circumstances of the interview I had had on my 
way up with the leader. Von Schoultz, — following up the account 
with an eulo^um on the military skill I thought he had displayed 
in the selection, as a place of temporary defence, of the wind- 
mill. 

Sir John however expressed a different opinion, quoting, in sup- 
port, the fact of the mill being within the range of the guns of the 
Fort at Prescott, and the building itself so constructed as not to ad- 
mit of offensive operations being carried on from it, while the stone 
houses by which it was surrounded, instead of affording cover to 
the besieged, would if forced (as they necessarily must be in the 
end,) be converted into shelter for their assailants. This was cer- 
tainly putting the matter in a new light. The objections offered 
by the gallant veteran were such as could not well be refuted^ 
had the windmill actually been within effective range of, and 
commanded by the guns of Fort Wellington, and had it been the 
object or design of the invaders simply to entrench themselves 
and fortify the position* But neither of these were the facts, and I 
ventured to point out to Sir John that, as the windmill had been 
almost unharmed by the shot thrown against it, at almost musket 
range, fror» the steamers which had conveyed the troops from 
Kingston, it was not likely that metal from guns of even a heavier 
calibre would have made mueh impression upon it if thrown 
from so great a distance as the Fort at Prescott ; and, that, more- 
over Von Schoultz had not expected to be in the country more 
than twelve hours without having such an accession of force as 
would render a position of defence unnecessary. Then again, 
their near proximity to the river afforded the brigands every 
facility for obtaining supplies and reinforcements from Ogdeus- 
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burg — an American town nearly opposite — ^under cover of the 
darkness of the night, or, if unsuccessful in the object of the in- 
vasion, for effecting their escape- 
Sir John was not at all inclined to be convinced of the solidity 
of ray argument, nor did he abandon his own original impression. 
I had not, of course, the presumption or vanity to put my military 
experience and judgment in competition with that of so dis- 
tinguished a soldier, but nevertheless I could not think I was 
wrong in ascribing to Von Schoultz a ffood deal of military tact in 
the selection he had made of a place of landing, where he was not 
gubject to the disadvantage of fighting his way to a position ; but 
where, on the contrary, he found one already formed to his hands 
without moving fifty yards to occupy it.* 

One astounding piece of information I received from Sir John 
Colborne on this occasion, and while alluding casually to the dis- 
tribution of the troops along the frontier — ^particularly to the ex- 
traordinary desertions vhich were daily taking place in the 16th 
Regiment, stationed at St. John's, and then in utter disorganiza- 
tion. It was this — that from the close of the last war with the 
United States in 1815, up to the period at which he was speaking, 
not less than five thousand men had deserted from the several 
British corps serving in Canada ! I scarcely thought I heard a- 
right, but when I put the question to him, Sir John repeated the 
number. What an army of deserters to be sure ! and who could 
have imagined the British soldier to be so wanting in honor and 
principle ! But, while on the subject of desertion, I must not 
overlook facts which have come to my knowledge through other 
official channels, and which every commanding officer bringing 
his men to Canada should transcribe from this volume into the 
regimental order book. 

The three principal posts in Upper Canada from which deser- 
tions take place, are Amherstburgh, Niagara, and Kingston. The 
34th and 89th Regiments lost a great many men from the former 
garrison ; and the43rd-the gallant and crack 43rd-were, while oc- 
cupying Drumraondville, neartheFalls of Niagara, so much infect- 
ed by the mania — a mania which is repented almost as soon as 
indulged in — that Colonel Booth,, the then commanding officer 
of the regiment, has been known to shed tears before his men, 
conjuring them not to continue to bring disgrace on themselves 
and upon him who had shared their glories and dangers from boy- 
hood, by persevering in the guilty and disreputable course. At 
Kingston, however, the facilities for gaining the American shore 
are so many, that this post may be said to be the head quarters for 
desertion. The 14th, 23rd, and 24th, lost, during the period ot 
their being quartered there, a vast proportion of their strength. 
Nor was this owing to any undue severity in the discipline, or to 
any particular dislike of their commanding officers. On the contra- 

*It htiB been asserted by some that his original inteotion was to hare' seized upon 
another windmill nr Maitland. some six or seven miles above Prescott, where equal 
advantages were not offered to him 4 and by others, that the fort at Prescott itself was 
his object; but, that he had been foiled in his view, in consequence of his vessels being^ 
carried by the current lower down the river than he expected, when the alarm haviug- 
boen given, he was compelled to throw himself into the postion he actually did occupy. 
This may, or may not be the case, but if it was so, it in no way derogates "from his deci- 
sion and military tact. U is when the plans of an able leader are disconcerted by influ- 
eoees over whicn he can have no control, that he profits most by those means whi«h arv 
yet within his reach. 
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ly, in the case of the 43rd^ where the desertions were so numerous, 
the colonel was beloved by his men, and yet the strange and seem- 
ingly irresistible infatuation continued, as though some unseen power 
urged them to the commission of an act which, as will be seen pre- 
sently, brands them with infamy even amon^ the most unprincipled 
of those with whom they seek refuge. Neither in the 14th was 
there any of that severity of duty or martinetism which frequently 
prompt men to attempt an amelioration of their condition. But 1 
BOW arrive at the important part of the subject. 

One might be induced, from the frequency of occurrence of the 
crime, to suppose that the man- who is guilty of desertion, leaves his 
post and forfeits the solemn obligation he has entered into with his 
Sovereign, in the assurance that he exchanges a service of tyranny 
and oppression for the enjoyment of unbounded liberty, and the 
respect of those among whom he re-casts his destiny— that, as a 
British soldier, his services when made available in the armies of his 
newly adopted country, entitle him, from his greater experience, to 
take rank before his comrades, and to command their esteem ; or 
that whenever he exercises the trade or profession which he may 
have originally been taught, he is entitled to all the civil privileges 
and immunities from wrong of the American citizen. 

Let the soldier who anticipates such advantages thoroughly dis- 
abuse himself. The very contrary is the fact ; and they who coolly 
meditate desertion will do well, before leaping the chasm from which 
there is no honorable return, to look at the reai, not at the artificial, 
side of the picture which is presented to their view. God has set 
his seal upon the perjurer as well as upon the murderer, and man is 
made the instrument of his will, in marking his hatred and contempt 
of the crime. It is on this immutable principle that, although we 
may love the treason, the traitor can never command our respect,, 
and even among the depraved, they who deliberately violate the 
sanctity of an oath are looked upon as being even more depraved 
than themselves. So it is especially with the British deserter. In-- 
stead o'f enjoying that liberty for which he has perilled his eternal 
peace, he finds his condition even worse than that of a slave. If he 
works for hire, and honestly earns his wages, he is dependent solely 
on the caprice of him wno has engaged his services, for, by legal 
process, he cannot recover a shilling. And thus, rendered abject 
and base by the inequality of position he finds to exist between him- 
self and his new associates, he loses sight of the last sentiments of 
dignity common to man, or. if he descends not deeply and rapidly in 
the scale of infamy, si^s m vain for the recal of those days when, 
in the pride of a soldier's chivalrous profession, he walked erect 
upon the earth, and in the first and noblest land of freedom — 
England — an honored member of the human family. 

Nor is the man who depends upon the exercise of his trade in a 
more enviable condition than the mere laborer. True, for a brief 
season, his mechanical dexterity and address may command counte- 
nance and support, and, if his transactions be of a ready-money 
kind, he may contrive to secure a bare existence ; but ready-money 
transactions are neither usual nor profitable, and if with a view to 
extend his business, he adopt the system of giving credit, he must 
trust wholly to the good faith of those to whom he accords it, or t>e 
prepared to lose sight of that privilege which is not denied the 
meanest American citizen — the power of compelling restitution. If 
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he threaten an appeal to the courts of justice, insult will be added to 
injury. The person threatened will laugh in his face, and ask him 
wnether he is not a British deserter, and if so, how he can presume 
to expect that his oath will have any weight, after having perjured 
himself to his Sovereign. But even among the mechanics, the pro- 
portion of good workmen is comparatively small, and therefore they 
who devote themselves to it are few. 

A number of these deluded men enlist in the American army, 
where security for their fidelity is given in the utter impossibility of 
their ever returning home ; but they are not treated with any consi- 
deration, and scarcely ever attain to the rank of a non-commissioned 
officer. Even while there is assurance that they cannot desert, they 
are looked upon with a distrustful eye. They are sensible of this, 
and may be diatinguished by a sullen and desponding expression of 
countenance. They are. it is true, better paid and better fed than 
the English soldier, but tne system of discipline is much more rigid, 
and the punishments more severe, and more frequently administered. 
During the Florida wars, they were invariably sent to encounter 
pestilence and hardship in every shape, and thousands of these un- 
happy men have left their bones iamid the swamps and fastnesses of 
that inhospitable region. 

On one occasion, a gentleman connected with one of the public 
departments in Kingston, visited French Creek, in the vicinity of 
the Thousand Islands, and the great rendezvous of deserters. 
During his short stay there he saw about eighty of these unfortunate 
men working in a ditch nearly mid-waist m mud, and their bodies 
covered with pustules and ulcers. He described the sight as being 
in the highest degree disgusting. He was personally known to 
most of the men, several of whom approached, and told him that 
they were so heartily tired of the miserable change in their position, 
that they would cheerfuUy undergo any punishment that might be 
iiiflicted, provided they should be suffered to return. They stated to 
him, what was the universal complaint, that although they toiled 
like slaves, they could not obtain remuneration for their work, for 
their task-masters invariably taunted them, when pressed for a set- 
tlement, with the assertion that their oath would be without weight 
in a court of justice. 

And what food for reflection is here afforded ! When I first en- 
tered the service the soldier was looked upon as the hardy veteran, 
and not in the light in which he is now regarded. There was the 
same attention to his comfort, but not to his luxurious ease — there 
was the same esprit de corps, but it was one of rivalry in the field ; 
nor was there ever such an absurdity dreamt of as the soldiers of one 
regiment giving a ^< sumptuous and distinguished entertainment '' to 
the soldiers of another, and drinking over wines of the " choicest 
kind " the health of the Queen — Prince Albert — The Army and 
Navy — the Duke of Wellington — their respective Colonels — the 
Ladies, followed by the farce of publication, in the newspapers of the 
locale, of their misplaced orgies, as if the public could feel any other 
sentiment than ridicule for these '' high-life-below-stairs " proceed- 
ings. A rasher of pork — a basin of pease-soup, with bread, and a 
moderate portion of spirit, were the substantials of the men of those 
days, and in these the officers often partook with a gusto equal to 
any that is now derived from an indulgence in these " luxurious 
viands." Their minds had not been subjected to the influence of a 
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mistaken refinement. As long as a soldier got his food regularly, and 
his pay — when he couid, he thought onfy of being in the presence 
of his enemy, and desertion from his colors was, at that period, al- 
most wholly unknown. He knew no greater happiness than to em- 
bark in scenes of enterprize, whatever the incidental privations at- 
tending them, because he was aware that his officer would share 
equally in whatever hardships it should be his lot to encounter. The 
same rude bivouac contained them ; their bodies reposed on the same 
sward or in the same forest ; their heads were often pillowed on the 
same rude log; the same fire warmed their feet; and the same 
laugh was provoked from them by the quaint and characteristic tales 
of those who passed the midnight hours in stirring the embers of 
the dying fire, and relating what they felt would afford amusement 
to their officers. Here was a fellowship— -a companionship, which, 
without one moment losing sight of the relative positions of the par- 
ties, blended all in concord, and left with the soldier not the most 
distant desire for change. He knew his duties, and he performed 
them ; and when these were faithfully discharged, he enjoyed the 
intervening hours in a spirit which could leavp no cause for lament 
that he had chosen the noble profession of a soldier. How such a 
man would have indulged in his rude witticisms, could he have an- 
ticipated that a time would arrive when a new "dynasty" of 
military men should arise, whose chief object it should be, not to 
seek laurels for themselves, but to compliment each other on 
the gallant deeds performed by their regiments long before they were 
bom, or, at least, out of leading-strings ; and to assume a credit for 
these deeds to themselves. 

These were the good old days of simplicity in the character and 
bearing of a soldier; but war and peace necessarily render that 
character dissimilar. In the former state, too much vigor is infused 
into the physical and moral man, by a constant series of exciting 
scenes, in which he finds himself an important actor, to admit of his 
entertaining any more predominating feeling than that of proud iden- 
tification with the glorious results achieved by the common valor. 
He feels that he is looked upon as one of the connecting-links in the 
great chain which binds the glorious destinies of his country — that 
he is respected in proportion to the service he is enabled to render to 
her — ^however humble the mode — ^and it is his pride to know that, 
when a nation's praise goes forth in thanks for an important victory, 
he is one of those to whom that homage is paid. With such induce- 
ments for adhesion to the standard of his country — such means af- 
forded him to vary the scene of his dangers and of his service, to 
indulge in that desire for change which is natural to man in every 
condition of life, and yet to know that, if there be any perceptible 
or lengthened diminution of his comfort, it is because it is beyond 
the control of his officer to prevent that which is equally inflicted 
upon himself — with such inducements, I repeat, to be true to the 
flag of bis country, the soldier feels that it would be a blindness of 
infatuation to for^e the manifold advantages he enjoys, for the pur- 
pose of following an igms fatuus, which may lead to his utter de- 
struction, and certainly cannot better his condition. Hence it is 
that in war, when the mind and the body are actively employed, de- 
sertions are of far less frequent occurrence than when no such state 
of honorable excitement exists. 

But, during a period of profound peace, when there is nothing to 
animate the mind or to excite* interest — when no vista of glory is 
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dimly seen in the distance — when a soldier's lif^ is consumed in an 
unceasing round of drills^ parades, and guard-mountings^when the 
same unvarying roster of duty is presented to him, likening his toil 
in a great degree to that of the slave — and when, if change of scene 
be offered, he finds it unaccompanied by any of those strong excite** 
ments wMch are inseparable from a condition of war, it is the less 
surprising that a morbid feeling, inducing listlessness and apathy, 
and even loathing of his condition, should eventually take possession 
of his mind, until recourse is finally had to that step which he thinks 
will lead to his relief, but which, experience satisfies him, not only 
makes real that suffering which is fancied, but shuts him out froni 
every prospect of a return to the enjoymjent of those actual beneht» 
he has so thoughtlessly and so guiltily relinquished. 

Another superinducing cause of the frequency of desertion in th» 
British army at the present day is, in my opinion, the institution of 
libraries (by n& means, in many instances, select) in the several' 
• corps ; and the direction of the minds of the men to subjects utterly 
nnsuited to their position, lliese, in expanding- his intellect, tend 
to give to the soldier-^-especially if he be a young man — an unduly- 
exuted opinion of himself, and to induce a contempt for the positioa 
be occupies. Gradually he is led to infer that his education and< 
talents are far beyond his present limited sphere, and looking on the 
uniform he wears as a badge of servitude, determines on seizing the> 
first favorable opportunity to rid himself of it for ever. Nor is this 
desire in any way diminished by the practice to which I have, in 
sftrong deprecation, alluded, of giving dvnners to each other, and in- 
dulging in senlimentat toasts and opinions which are, I maintain, 
misplaced in the condition of a soldier. 

I may ofier, in illustration of this view of the subject, a circum- 
stance that occurred in the 23rd Regiment, not long previous to their* 
embarkation for the West Indies. Two corporals' euards were in. 
the habit of mounting daily in Kingston — one at the hospital, the 
other at the ordnance, and a plan was laid by both non-commissioned^ 
officers on dutv, on one- partioular day, to desert with the whole of 
their command. However, the men, who had necessarily been tam- 
pered with, disclosed the intention, and it wa& defeated. The cor-, 
porals were confined, tried by a court-martial, convicted, and sent to. 
the penitentiary. And here it is to be remarked that they were both 
3roung, good-looking and intelligent, had received a tolerable educa-. 
tion, and were not only able penmen, but possessed of that shrewd- 
ness and sagacity which so often obtains for a clever soldier the 
wovhriqaet of ^ Lawyer/* Their guilt, therefore was, in all proba- 
bility, the result of that desire to better a condition wnich the esti- 
mate they had formed of their own capabilities had led them to be- 
lieve was not what it ought to be. It was fortunate that the men, 
not acknowledging the same refine^^ influence, conceived it to be a. 
duty incumbent on them to regard their oath. 

I have stated, on the authority of Sir John Colbome, that the 
number of deserters, between 1815 and 1838 inclusive, was at 
least 5,000. Correct statistics of desertion since that period I 
have not been able to obtain, but they cannot be much lens thaii 
500, for at Kingston alone, I know the number up to the 20th of 
September 1844, to have bewi 215. This mania has, as I have 
already remarked, been carried to a greater pitch in Kingstoii 
than in any other part of Upper Canada *, insomuch^ that every per<^ 

L 
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son owning ^ boat of whatsoever description, was at one time 
oompelled to adopt the utmost precaution to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of deserters. 

That there could be no other cause for desertion, to the en-p 
ormous extent we have seen, than the mere caprice (a men tired 
of the monotony of their position, 'and eager for chargd, is obviocis 
from the fact that Sir Richard Armstrong, the commander of the 
troops in the Western section of the Proyince, had from the first 
moment of his assumption of the charge in 1841, directed his 
earnest attention to the sub^iect, and caused every measure to be 
adopted which could possibly have the effect of lesseuing the 
evil ; and courts martial, which had heretofore taken place to a 
very great extent, were only resorted to on urgent occasions, while 
the means taken to remove all ground for this tribunal, were many 
and efficacious. The most scrupulous regard was moreover had 
to the Qomfort of those who, long experience had taught the gal- 
lant General, might occasionally be subject to the petulance of 
their Officers, or to the much more decided seventy of the non- 
commissioned ranks ; and at hds periodical inspections, the men 
have at all times been enjoined to make known the adightest 
ground of complaiat. 

It was not therefore owing to qppression, or injustice, or any 
neglect of their comfort tliat these men cast themselves upon their 
adventurous course, but simply with a view to the indulgence of 
that wayward love of change — that vain and unreasonable desire 
of bettering their condition, which the near proximity of the United 
States^-^the land of presumed liberty^-seemed most calculated to 
gratify. 

Two other motives are assigned by Sir Richard, who seems 
deeply to have studied the subject, for the extreme prevalence of 
an evil, which, it seems, no <;aution can anticipate or prevent. 
The first of these, is the addiction to drunkeimess which prevades 
almost aU classes of people, and is the besetting sin of me coun- 
try ; and which naturally extends itself to the soldiers who are 
invited to spend their money in that manner. The second, is the 
persevering efforts of American citizens, having constant com- 
mttnioation with the Canadian shore, and with whom it seems to 
be a pride and a duty to seduoe as many men as they can, from 
their adlegianoe to a country they conceive to be hostile to their 
own. Nor this with any view to avail themselves of their services, 
for as has been seen, no sooner is the treason accomplished, than 
the traitor is held up to ignominy, and made to undergo all the 
humiliation consequent on his credulity. In the moment of his 
mtoxication, he greedily clutches the false hopes held out to him 
by the artful deluder — compromises himself by a pledge, and 
then, without energy to disenthral himself, and at once ashamed 
and afraid of the intention being discovered, even if it be not put> 
in execution, blindly yields himself to the infatuation, and takes 
the step that leads to his ruin. 

In supposing that they are precluded from returning to the 
country, as the majority of deserters do, they labor under a mis- 
conception. Wery many have returned — subjected themselves 
to the penalties imposed by a Court Martial, and then resumed 
their duty* But the most inconceivable thine of all is the conduct 
of those who with the experience of all the obloquy which attaches 
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eren to a first dereKction from duty, faa^vethe hardihood not only to 
repeat the offence, but even a third time to pursue the same courpe* 
A second desertion should, in my opi'nion, seldom be pardoned— 
a third never ; for the ranks of si Regiment are only disgraced by 
the restoration to them of men whose villainy is of the mosi 
hardened kind, and whose unblushing example cannot fail to 
operate unfavorably on those who, although now untainted, may 
at some future period, indulge in the same propensity, with the 
same hope of impunity. 

It has &i&r appeared to me (and 1 confess my surprise that no 
officer of the British army 9 serving in Canada?,^ should have promul- 
gated the same opinion,) that it would be good policy to issue a 
proclamation of pardon to all tholse sdMiers who have dederted 
once; but that wherever a second Case occurred, the party should 
be condemned to the Penitentiary for a certain number of years, 
«nd if taken a third time, he should, after having been tried Jiind 
Convicted by a Court Martial, be shot. The punishment of the 
Penitentiary^ for a few years, has nothing appalling in it, to the 
(yutward eye, but sqrronnd a mail with the imposing ceremonies of 
a military exeoutionr, and the lesson will go far to check the evil; 
Even for a fitsf offence, committed under aggravated circum- 
stances, a deserter should be made to suffer death. 

Thep proclamation I su^ygeet, being an act ofjobKvion of the of- 
fence, would have the effect of removing that stigma which now 
attaches to the deserter voluntarily surrendering hinoeelf, and the' 
dread of encountering which is one great objection to bis return 
among his cornrades, from whom he may expect taunts little dis- 
siniilar from those which he had found to attach to him in the 
land fot which he had incurred all the odium. Moreover, the 
cost of these deserters to the Government, independently of the 
humiViation they bring upon the service^ is so enormous Ifhat an 
attempt honestly to reclaim the erring soldier becomes almost a 
feature in political economy* No man can well be enli«^ted, 
clothed, fed, and moved from olime to clime, at less than an 
average cost of £20 to the country. Therefore, if we add five 
hundred deserters to the number stated by Sir John Colbome ae 
having gone off between 1815 and 1888, there is a dead loss of 
upwards of £110,000. 

The following anecdote, for which I am indebted to the Town 
Major of Kingston — Captain Bouchier — is certainly most cool and 
unique- During the former service of the Tlst in this country, a 
man had been seduced by an Amferican farmer of some wealth 
to desert, and take up his residence with him for five years in the 
capacity of a laborer — ^the stipulation being that he was to receive 
certain wages, food, clothing, &c. He served his engagement, 
but during the whole time, although well fed and otherwise pro- 
vided for, he could get no money* At length he became urgent 
for a settlement, and, notwithstanding many evasions, succeeded 
in bringing his employer to a consideration of his claim. 

'Til tell you what it is now,'^ said the farmer, in his nasal 
twang, " money is out of the case : Pve got none ! but I guess 
Pll give you so many acres of land, and what is more I'll help 
you to build a house upon it, and then you may fix it the best 
way you can.'* 

The proposal was accepted, a log hut was built, a clearing was 
effected, and the deserter remained in occupancy during the space 
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of four years* But there was neither deed nor title of the slight- 
est description given to him* At the expiration of the term just 
named, the farmer died, and the son, his heir, who must, of 
course, have been fully aware of the whole transaction, called 
shortly afterwards on the tenant of the log hut and demanded 
teift. 

« Rent ! for what ?" 

** Why for this ere land you haVe located for the last four years. 
I guess the rent isn't paid/' 

/' Of course not : I owe no rent : this iand was given to me, and 
this house put tpon it by your father, for whom I worked five 
years." 

*' Don't know nothing of 4hat," retorted -the s<ki. " If you ha'nt 
got the deed, I ^ess you must clear out, and I claim four years' 
rent of you." And turned out he was, forthwith. 

TThis Was his well-merited reward for deserting, and placing 
himself in a position of which men scrupled not to take every 
unworthy advantage- He had perjured himself to his God and to 
his country^ He had toiled five years with the sweat of his brow 
lor him who had seduced him from the path of honor, and in ad- 
dition had assisted in building a house, and had cleared and pul- 
tivateda considerable portion of land. For all this he had been 
allowed harely the»means of subsistence, and was withal called « 
apon to pay four years rent for that which was in fact his own. 
This surely should be a lesson to all soldiers cursed wkh the spirit 
of desertion. 

But the most amusmg part of the story remains yet to be told. 
Annoyed and disgusted with the treatment he had received, the 
dupe hearing of the return of his regiment to Canada^ conceived 
the design Sf honoring it with his presence. He accordingly re- 
orossed the lines, gave himself up as a deserter, and demanded 
to be taken to his regiment. The application was forwarded to 
Colonel Grey, then commanding the 71 st, but that officer very 
properly refused to have anything to do with him, ordering, on the 
contrary, that his immediate discharge should be made out. The 
refusal to receive him was regarded by the deserter as very extra-* 
ordinary, and his ideas had become so expanded during his long 
residence in the States, that he absolutely considered mmself to 
be a very ill-used individuals 

One of the most singular cases of desertion, however, occurred 
in the 15th Regiment, while quartered on the Lower Canada 
frontier, aud this so completely upsets all one's preconceived no- 
tions as to the influencing causes of desertion that it merits a re- 
cord. A servant of one of the officers had been sent on one oc- 
casion to Montreal with some valuable property belonging to one 
of the ladies of the family, and having executed his trust with the 
utmost fidelity, returned to the Isle-aux-Noix, where his master 
was quartered. During his absence, or shortly subsequent to his 
return, his fellow-servant, the groom, had deserted taking with him 
his master's horse. A sergeant of the regiment was immediately 
despatched in pursuit, and with him went the servant, already 
mentioned, for the purpose of identifying the animal. They 
crossed over into the States, found the horse, which had been len 
in pledge by the deserter at a tavern, and. after payins the 
charges of the landlord^ recrossed the lines ana returned witn the 
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recorered animal to the British post. Two days afterwards, the 
tame servant — who had only a few days previously been entrust- 
ed with a parcel of some value^ and with which he mic^ht easily 
have absconded, who had moreover since*that been in the States, 
where no power but his own will could have withdrawn him-^le- 
serted also, and has never since been heard of on this side of tho 
]ine« 

It might be inferred, from the uniform steadiness of the Artil- 
lery, and the superior mental attainments which soldiers of this 
arm usually possess, that desertions from this body are compara*- 
tively unknown. I confess it was with the deepest surprise that 
I learnt, from an authority which could leave no doubt on the sub- 
ject, that the crime of desertion exists with them to an extent (tak* 
inginto consideration their fewness of number) not exceeded by 
the average of regiments of Infantry^ Nor was I less amazed, 
when, from the same source, I was informed that the 93ra 
Highlanders have not been an exception to the general delin- 
quency. The strong feeling of nationality which pervades this 
extremely fine corps, the personal and remarkable pride of ap- 
pearance of the men, who bear themselves as if conscious of 
the classic garb they wear, added to the fact of their general 
good and steady conduct, one would have imagined to have 
been such guarantees of their fidelity that no temptation could 
shake it ; but the infatuation has been too powerful even for them, 
and if theu have yielded to it, who shall say on what de- 
scription of troops to rely? . 

A most singular — nay inexplicable fact in the chronicle of deser- 
iioD, and one which almost overthrows all reasoning from causes is, 
according to the same authority , evinced in the case of the Incorpo- 
rated fiattalions, raised during the rebellion, and only a few yesus 
since discontinued. One would have imagined that, if any troops could 
be exempt from all inducements to desertion, they would have been 
those, the very limited term of whose enlistment ought to have 
caused the service to be one rather of pastime than of toil. The men 
composing them were, moreover, not only not newly arrived in the 
country, and therefore not likely to be hurried away with a false esti- 
mate of the advantages awaiting them on the other side of the line, 
but were principally old soldiers, or young men, either born or long 
resident in the country, who were no strangers to the American 
shore, and for whom the mere novelty of change could offer no at- 
traction sufficiently powerful to counterbalance the infamy of viola- 
tion of the oath which they bad taken. And yet, strange to say, 
although the men serving in these corps had every reasonable ex- 
pectation of receiving a fresh bounty at the expiration of the two 
years for which they were engaged, or, if they should prefer it, of 
leaving the service altogether, desertions were with them even more 
frequent, and on a more extended scale, in comparison with their 
strength, than with the regiments of the line. In proof of this, the 
returns of desertion from the Kingston earrison, from January 1838 
to September 1844, exhibit, as I have before stated, a total of 215 
men ; and of this number, from January 1839 to August 1841, (five 
years back) there were, of the Incorporated Battalions, no fewer 
than 121. This immense disproportion is the more manifest when 
it is taken into consideration, that in Kingston, there are usually 
stationed one entire regiment, and the wing of another^ indepen- 
dently of a strong force of Artillery. 
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The only way in which Captain Bouchier could account for lira 
most glaring ahsence of principle, and indeed even of common sense^, 
was by attributing the evil to the improper selection of men. The 
allowance usual on these occasions was withheld from the recruiting 
officer, before his quota of men had been completed, and as in mosft 
instances they (the oflicers) were not in a position to make heavy 
outlays, or of long standing, it necessarily became an object with 
them to fill up their numbers as rapidly as possible, and consequently 
without the exercise of that nice discrimination which might have 
been kept in view by them had this difficulty not interposed. True, 
there is no good excuse for this, but it nevertheless in some degree 
explains a fact which were otherwise utterly incomprehensible. 
Incorporated Battalions properly selected, and (rfficered oy men who 
understand the art of infusing a becoming pride into the soldier, 
while zealously alive to his wants, would be most efficient troops for 
the frontier — Kingston only excepted, which, as tbe Head Quarters 
of the Army in Upper Canada, should of course be garrisoned by the 
regular forces. Their removal from so important a i!K)sition, would 
imply a dishonoring want of confidence which, would not much tend 
to the diminution of the will, if it did of the power, to desert ; and, 
therefore, the evil here is almost irremediable, or at least not sus- 
ceptible of any other modification than that which has been carefully 
suggested for the comfort and well being of the soldier, by Sir 
Richard Armstrong. 

In the selection for the Canadian Rifles, now stationed along the 
Western frontier, of soldiers of not less than fifteen years service, the 
Government have acted judiciously. If any men will remain frue 
to their colors, they must be found among the number of those wha 
have the reputation of past years to support, and who, from their 
long association with military life, are almost disqualified for any 
other employment. This is almost the only guarantee, but it is 
a powerful one, of their fidelity. Men who have numbered fifteen 
years of service in the army, and passed through a long and trying 
ordeal, with unblemished conduct, are not likely to forego the proud 
recollection, unless it be in a moment of inebriety to which the soldier 
is so unhappily led in this country, not more from incli»ation than 
example. 

But the Canadian Rifles, to be made thoroughly efficient in 
Canada, must have a considerable accession of strength. One 
battalion is not sufficient for the very extensive frontier over which 
they must be diffused throughout both sections of the Province. 
There should be a bricrade of three battalions, the formation of 
which would, on Buy sudden emergency, admit of the withdrawal 
of at least three regiments of the line. The inducement to deser- 
tion would also be lessened. The longef the men remain in the 
country, and the greater the opportunity affordefl them for detect- 
ing the fallacy and insincerity of American promises, the more 
confirmed will they become in the good course which they have 
hitherto pursued- 

Before dismissing this important subject, I cannot but advert to 
the extreme impolicy of giving publicity to the destinations of regi- 
ments ordered from the country, while they are yet in Western 
Canada. For instance, when a corps receives its route for the 
West Indies, the mania of desertion increases in a tenfold degree, 
Bnd then the best of men will, in order to escape that grave of the 
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European, lose sight of every other consideration in effecting their 
object. There had been comparatively few desertions in the QSrd, . 

Kior io the arrival of the order for their embarkation for the West 
dies, but from the hour that order was promulgated, until the 
moment of actual departure, they were of nightly occurrence. 
Nothing, I should assume, could be more simple, when a'regiment 
leaves this country than to continue it, for a period, under the 
impression that the destination is — home. When however Que- 
bec, the point of final embarkation, is gained, and the fiicilities 
for desertion removed^ the route of the regiment, if intended for 
further colonial or foreign service, might be madp known. This 
would save to the country hundreds of men who might as well be 
made to take their chance of perishing by yellow fever with theijr 
more honorable comrades, as to swell the ranks of the American 
army, or to cultivate their soil. 

Jt is singular enough that, while penning these remarks, I should 
have seen an article in the United Service Magazine from the 
able pen of Sir James Alexander, than whom there is no officer in 
Canada more capable of treating of this subject. With the oppor- 
tunities for personal knowledge afforded iiim by a lengthened 
residence with his regiment (the 14th,) in Kingston, added to his 
acute observation, and aptitude in the study of the impelling 
motives of the human heart, Sir James is eminently qualified 
for the discussion of a subject to which he has lent mucn attention, 
and to which he cannot fail to succeed in directing that of the 
Horse Guards, with a view to the adoption of his valuable sug- 
gestions. 

No doubt — and we add these remarks to the foregoing, which 
were written at an earlier period — many of these lost deserters 
are at this very moment in Mexico, and this seems the more 
probable from the following fact, which has been communi- 
cated to me, within the last ten days^ by Captain Bouchier the 
Town Major of Kingston. A soldier (Philip Lee by name,) 
was discharged from the reserve battalion oi the 71st, at King- 
ston, and this for no fault whatever, he having been soOn 
afterwards taken into the service of the Assistant Quarter Master 
General. Subsequently he went over to Sackett's Harbor, 
where American parties were, and still are, recruiting, and 
from thence found his way back to Kingston. From the fact 
of his being constantly prowling about the barracks, at a period 
when desertion was very frequent, it was assumed that he had 
crossed over for the purpose of inducing these men to enter the 
American service. 

The rates of pay in the American service are, at the present 
moment, so much higher than in the British, that a strong temp- 
tation is held out to the latter to listen to the offers and su^es- 
tions of those who are doubtless employed to seduce them trom 
their colors. The American regular now receives ten dollars a 
month, two suits of clothes a j'ear, and rations free — a difTerence 
so remarkable that, independently of the desire a soldier must 
naturally entertain to see something of active service — ^and this 
is offered to him on joining the American army in Mexico— the 
increased means of adding to his personal comfort must have a 
material influence on his conduct. No men are worse paid than 
the officers and mon of the British army, and yet from them is 
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expected more than in any other service in the world. This is 
surely not more unjust than it is humiliating. A decent laborer 
would spurn the idea of working for the pittance the Ensign re- 
ceires, and yet that Ensign is compelled, on a stipend of five and 
sixpence a day, to make an appearance in public, and to keep 
up the credit of his regiment at the mess table much more, in 
comparison wilh their respective rates of pay, than the Lieutenant 
Colonel himself. 

No one can be ignorant of the opposition ever offered by Joseph 
Hume to all unnecessary expense in the army, and yet no man 
seems to have taken a more liberal or comprehensive view of 
the policy and expediency of employhig men of their fixed habits 
of order, in the more civil departments of pubKc life. Were his 
system adopted, and officers, both commissioned and non-com- 
missioned, permitted, on retiring from the army, to occupy those 
posts which are now filled by reckless and improvident clerks, 
the public service both at home and abroad would be most ma- 
terially advantaged. 

Lord Fitzroy w>merset has frequently paid me the- compliment 
of questioning me in regard to the management and conduct of 
troops in Canada ; and the last time, only a few days before I em- 
barked for this country. I feel perfectly assured that His Lord- 
ship will, aware as he is of my former services in this hemisphere, 
gave me credit for having treated the subject not only with the 
serious consideration it deserves, but in a spirit of accuracy, the 
result of some close application to its study ; and therefore this 
portion of my book do I especially devote to His Lordship's con-- 
fiideration- 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



My engagements with the " Times '' having now finally ter-- 
minated, ai^ tranquillity having been restored in the Province, I 
once more set out for Upper Canada, directing my course to 
Amherstburg, the extreme point of the British military possessions 
in the West. But how difierent were the feelings with which I 
now approached this most picturesque portion of the country, from 
those which had filled my young and ardent mind at an earlier 
period of my existence. Embarking at Buffalo, a flourishing 
American town which, while a mere village, had been burnt by 
our troops in 1813, but which Phcenix-like, nad risenfrora its own 
ashes with renewed splendor, I ascended Lake Erie to the point 
of my destination. As we passed a cluster of islands which are 
abour two-thirds of the way from Buffalo, my memory forcibly 
recalled the moming when (a prisoner myself, and taken in a sub- 
sequent affair,) I had seen the gallant Barclay, the commander 
of the little British fleet, lying severely wounded in the ward 
room of his own ship— herself a crippled and dismasted wreck, her 
cannon dismounted, and her timbers so torn with shot, that a hand 
could not be placed on that side exposed to the enemy^s fi)rey. 
without covering some portion of a wound. There too, around 
that gallant and well fought ship, had been clustered others which 
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had nobly sustained her in the unequal conflict, but which an ad- 
verse fortune had eaually consigned to the guardianship of a 
triumphant foe. I had been, in boyhood, the favorite of the joyous, 
brave, but unfortunate leader, and distinctly could I remember 
the cheerful smile which animated his intelligent countenance, 
still preserving its freshness of color even in suffering, and the 
faint pressure of the mutilited hand with which he greeted me, as 
he expressed his pleasure at seeing his " little warrior " once 
more. 

But the devoted Barclay is not to be thus summarily dismissed. 
It is with unfeii^nnd pleasure that I transcribe three, among many, 
of that gallant and noble minded officer's letters, written at a ^D- 
sequent period. These letters are not only precious to myself, as 
conveying the expression of his regard for my high spirited father, 
who, hastily ordered to join the squadron on the eve of engagement 
with the enemy, was made prisoner, and was present with him 
at the moment of my visit ; but important to the public because 
they breathe that high toned and chivalrous spirit which are the 
characteristics of the generous British seaman. Who can fail to 
esteem and love the memory of the man who expresses himself 
80 feelingly on the subject of his successful rival in glory ! Com- 
modore Perry is now no more, but his relatives will hail with 
satisfaction a fellow-hero's tribute which I have not hitherto had 
an opportunity of giving to the world.* 

Independently of my vived recollection of the generous Barclay, 
a thousand others flitted across my mind, as I found mysef in the 
vicinity of the scenes of my early service. Every object that I 
beheld offered some exciting reminiscence of the past. Tliere, m 
the heart of winter, and on firm and seemingly enduring ice, we 
had crossed with heavy artillery, and surrounded by hundreds of 
stealthily gliding Indians, to the attack of an American army 
which we defeated and , destroyed. Here^ in summer, we had 
crossed the lake in batteaux on an expedition of a similar kind, 
and attended by a'similar result ; and ever, on these occasions, en- 
joying the rude song of the men, or their quaint recital of some 
anecdote, provoking the laugh of their officers, as, in treating of 
the differences of condition of the soldier in war and in peace, I 
have already remarked. 

When we had crossed the bar, and drawn nearer to the river at 
the mouth of which the little town of Amherstburg is situated^the 
feeling of desolation which had been gatherinsj in my mind, 
amounted to absolute • painfulness. There was a stillness — a 
nakedness — a vacuity about everything, as we approached it, 
that, but for the leading features of the beautiful scenery, might 
have led one to doubt its identity. Before the town, and bounding 
with it the narrow channel for vessels of the deepest burden navi- 
gating the lakes, had once pleasingly arrested the eye of the 
stranger, a small island of extreme beauty of shape, and covered 
with a dense and luxuriant foliage. Nothing cou Id then have been 
more picturesque than this island, which is about three-quarters 
of a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, covered as it was 
with the wigwams and watchfires of the Indians. Now it had been 
disfigured in every direction by the bad taste of the commander of 
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the garrison, ^^ho, inconsequence of the patriots having sometime 
previously landed on tlie island, had hesitated not to sacrifice a 
scene of surpassing beauty to their apprehension of a danger 
Tiehich in fact existed no longer. In order to deprive them of the 
possibility of shelter in the dense cover of the tall and verdant wood, 
Le had caused the axe to be laid at the root of trees which had 
existed for ages, and in renwving the dark curtain which the sun 
invariably goldened with his rays, before dipping finally from the 
view, destroyed a beauty which no human hand — no human 
ingenuity can renew. 

Then, again, in the harbor, where so often had resouiKled the 
busy hammer of the ship-builder, and where had floated seven 
goodly barks of war, manned by crews eager for an encounter 
with their enemy, and where had waved the proud pennants of 
England, scarce a sound was to be heard — scarce an evidence of 
human life was to be seen. Beyond ihe fort the same monotonous 
stillness prevailed. Then, gathered around the house of council 
which had since disappeared, had been collected three thousand 
warriors taken from at least twenty different tribes. These, clad 
in their wild costume^ and formidable in their war paint, had con- 
tributed by their presence to give an air of animation to the scene* 
which was furthermore increased by that of their wives and 
children. At the period at which I had last seen them assembled 
on that ground they counted not less than ten thousand souls. Now 
there was not the faintest vestige of an encampment, and if a 
solitary Indian exhibited himself, he was so changed in character 
and in appearance from the warriors of those days, and presented 
so uninteresting an exterior in his unbecoming garb of civilization, 
that his presence only added to the melancholy of the feelings in- 
duced by the contemplation of the change. 

Nay, the very town itself had altered its character, and, instead 
of making that progress which should have been looked for in 
a new and enterprizing country, had, by the operation of very un- 
favourable circumstances, retrograded in the exact proportion in 
which it should have advanced. The streets were dull and dirty> 
the houses of wood, which then were bright and pure in tasteful 
colors, were now almost without a shadow of the paint which, for- 
merly, had adorned them, and ruin and dilapidation seemed to 
have done their slow and quiet work of destruction in every ob- 
ject that had once been familiar to my eye. Often, in my dreams, 
had I revisited this spot, and imagination had treacherously, and 
with startling fidelity, decked it in the hues which were most 
familiar to my mind — nay, so vividly had the future been repre- 
sented, tliat I could not but feel deep pair« when the chilling 
reality stood, in all its nakedness, before me. 

But who has ever returned to the home of his boyhood. af\er an 
absence such as mine had been, full of the confidence of^ meeting 
its well remembered scenes, and yet not felt his heart to sink 
within him, when, instead of the warm greeting of familiar ac- 
quaint inces — animate and inanimate— he finds himself almost a 
stranger to everything he beholds. 

How is it that the sympathies cling so fondly, and with such 
tenacity, to the early past ? There are certainly no very pleasant 
impressions with the maturer man arising from the recollections of 
his boyhoo<l. The lecturing^ of parents, the flagelhuions of tutors. 
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and the spirit of pugnacity which every where throughout the 
universe prevails among children, whether of the same family or 
strangers, marking the incipient cruelty and selfishness which cha- 
racterizes his afterlife, leave, one would incline to believe, little 
cause for regret thai these scenes never can be renewed : and yet, 
notwithstanding all the alacrity with which we threw off that then 
hateful thraldom — in despite of all the pleasure with which we 
leaped into new life, dissociating ourselves from all that tended to 
olo^ our early hopes and aspirations, when Time has woven the 
web of wisdom or experience around our vision, causing the eye 
no longer to view, through an illusive medium, the things of life 
such as our young imaginations had loved to paint them, but to 
gaze on the stem reality — ^how do we incline to recal those days of 
our infancy, which we then regarded with loathing and dislike, 
but which a long and intimate communion with the selfish world, 
had taught us to discover was but the state of early preparation for 
the after trials of the heart, and the least unhappy oF the existence 
of unhappiness ac(*orded to man. 

I had first breathed the breath of life near the theft almost iso- 
lated Falls of Niagara — the loud roaring of whose cataract had, 
perhaps, been the earnest of the storms — and they have been 
many — ^which were to assail my after life. My subsequent boy- 
hood, up to the moment, when at fifteen years of age, I became a 
soldier, had been passed in a small town (Amherstburg) one of 
the most remote, while, at the same time, one of the most beauti- 
fully situated in Canada. I had always detested school, and the 
days that were passed in it, were to me days of suiTering, such as 
the hoy alone can understand. With the reputation for some little 
capacity, I had been oftener flogged than the greatest dunce in it^ 
perhaps as much from the caprice of my tutor as from any sn tual 
wrong in myself — and this had so seared ray heart — given me 
such a dis^st for Virgil, Horace, and Euclid, that I often medi- 
tated running away, and certainly should have gratified the very 
laudable inclination, had I not apprehended a severity from ray 
father — a stern, unbending man, that would have left me no room 
for exultation at my escape from my tutor. It was therefore a 
day of rejoicing to me when the commencement of hostilities on 
the part of the United States, and the unexpected appearance of a 
lar^e body of their troops, proved the signal of the " break up " 
of the school, or college, (for by the latter classical name was 
known the long, low, narrow stone building, with two apologies for 
wings springing at right angles from the body), and my exchange 
of Caesar's Commentaries for the King's Regulations and T un Jas. 
The transition was indeed glorious, and in my joy at the change 
which had been wrought in my position, I felt disposed to bless the 
Americans for the bold step they had taken. 

Time passed — I had seen a good deal of active service during 
the war which succeeded, and had glided through nearly fifteen 
months, emancipated from the hated shackles of a scholastic Jiie, 
and growing daily more and niore wedded to my new pursuits, 
when, at length, notwithstanding the stupendous efforts of my re- 
giment to continue the defence of that particular section or tlie 
country entrusted to them, they were overwhelmed by numbers, 
and defeat and capture were the result. The last time I passed 
through the home of ray boyhood, it was as a prisoner of war. The 
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place was filled with Ametican irregular troops, and the usual ex- 
cesses and spoliaiions had been committed. It could not therefore 
have been with much reluctance that I quitted i- scene offering so 
little temptation to remain in it, nor caii it be supposed that, with 
the feelings I have just expressed, 1 then entertained any great 
desire to return. 

But notwithstanding all this — even although ray after life had 
been passed amid scenes of excitement, in which a recollection 
of the simple and unobtrusive events of my early years could 
scarcely be expected to enter — albeit the fascinations of the most 
polished capitals of Europe had thrown their potent influence 
around me, to such a degree that, in the meridian of life's enjoy- 
ment, I had never cared to revisit it : and even during periods when 
the pleasures or business of life had di veiled the attention into a 
different channel, often and often, had memory recalled those 
scenes, — every street — every house — every remarkable incident 
connected with the past, and this with so great fidelity and 
force, that I have had difficulty, on awakenings to satisfy my- 
self I had but dreamt. Dreams have insensibly a tendency to 
excite an interest in the human heart for the object dreamt of, and 
the oftener this be repeated, and the more vivid the picture, the 
more endearing will be the feeling of attachment for the original. 
Thus, to cite an instance which must be familiar to every mind, it 
often happens that a person of one sex will dream of one of the 
other, for whom, previously, coldness, or indifference, or even aver- 
sion, had been entertained, but by the operation of an influence 
over which there can be no possible control of the will, and which, 
in contradistinction to the "animal," may be considered and callecf 
" moral " magnetism, the most radical change is effected, and 
a most powerful passion for the person dreamt of thereby 
engendered. 

If so, then, in regard to those who are originally indifferent to 
us, how much more powerful must be the desire of heholding 
them once more, when we dream of scenes that were endeared 
to our infancy, no matter what the circumstances of disadvantage 
under which we became familiar with them. They whom a 
proximity to the home of their boyhood robs of the pleasing, 
painful, aching desire of beholding it once more, and of feasting 
the eye on each well-rememhered feature, know not the deep, 
the intense gratification of the wanderer who, after an absence 
of years, rendered oven more exciting hy distance, finds himself 
at length about to realize the anticipations of a life, and ap- 
proaching that goal which nature, who directs the love of the 
individual man for his home, even as she docs that of the mass 
for their common country, points out to them as his proper haven 
of repose. 

With what mixed, yet glowing feelings had I drawn nearer to 
this spot, so often reverted to in my dreams, as I had known it 
in my boyish days, and how sadly, how painfully were they 
now thrown back upon my heart. The very people seemed to 
me, as I landed from the Ainnrican stoamor, upon the decayed 
wharf, to have shared in the general ruin and desolation of the 
place. Some familiar faces theio were, but these wore cold, un- 
meaning, and cheerlos*; as the aspect of the town itself; and al- 
though, in on? or (wo in>taiicc'', the han.l of an old school-fel- 
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low was held out to me, it lacked energy, warmth, vitality. The 
animal spirits of the man appeared to have been withered up, 
and the decadence of the moral energy of the inhabitants to have 
been in proportion with the desolation that reigned around. 

There was no enduring this, and having seen my baggage landed 
and disposed of, I hastened to find my way into the town. As I en- 
tered the principal street, which ran parallel with the river, a thou- 
sand recollections of by-gone days Hashed upon my mind. Ihere 
was the spot on which had stood the house (since burnt down) in 
which my younger days had been nurtured. Close to it had stood 
the ** cage " or prison with which I had so often been threatened 
while yet in the nursery, and in which the " Simon Gattrie " of my 
Canadian Brothers (soon afterwards published) had so frequently 
been made to do penance for his inebriety. Tliere was the gate 
leading to the wharf (distinct from that on which I had landed, 
and also tumbling to decay) where my youthful piscatorial prowess 
had so often been tested ; here the well-remembered *•' store " against 
which I had so often pitched my marbles, causing me many a 
pinch of the ear from the occupier by reason of the disturbance I 
created. But why multiply examples? In every part I saw 
something to remind me of the past, and yet to remind me pain- 
fully for my feelings were no longer the feelings ot my youth, 
and I half blushed to think that I, a man of the world and im- 
bued with the world's selfishness, should have had my infancy nur- 
tured in so primitive a spot, and amid so generally uncouth a 
population as that which greeted my eye at every turn. How 
truly applicable to my condition at that moment are the follow- 
ing lines, by whom written I know not, but taken subsequent to 
this event from a periodical of the day : — 

"The beautiful is vanished, and returns not.'* 

A youth rode forth from his childhood's home, 
Through the crowded paths of the world to roam» 
And the green leaves whispered, as he past, 
'• Wherefore, thou dreamer, away so fast? 

* Knewest thou with what thou art parting here. 

Long wouldst thou linger in doubt and fear : 

Thy heart's light laughter, thy sunny hours, 

Thou hast left in our shades with the spring's wild flowers. 

" Under the arch, by our mingling maid. 
Thou and thy brother have gaily played. 
Ye may meet again, where ye roved of yore ; 
But as ye have met, oh ! never more !" 

On rode the youth, and, the boughs among, 
Thus the free birds o'er his pathway sung : 
" Wherefore so fast into life away 1 
Thou art leaving for ever thy joy in our Iny. 

" Thou mayest come to the summer woods again, 
And thy h^art have no echo to greet their strain : 
Afar from the foliage its love will dwell • 
A change must pass o'er thr^^e. Farev.ell ! farewell ! " 

On rode the youth, and the freshefs niid streams 
Thus mingird a voire with his joyous dreams: ^ 

'• We have hccn thy playmates ihron<rh many a day : 
^ Wherefore thus Jeavc us ? oh ! yet delay ! 
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" Listen but once to the sound of our mirth : 
For thee, *iis a melody pa$?sin^ from earth : 
Never again wilt thou find in its flow, 
The peace it could once on thy heart bestow. 

*• Thou wilt visit the scenes of thy childhood's glee, 
With the breath of the world on thy spirit free : 
Passion and sorrow, its depth will have stirred. 
And the singing of waters be faintly heard. 

" Thou wilt bear in our gladsome laugh no part : 
— What should it do for a burning heart ! 
Thou wilt bring to the banks of our freshet rill. 
Thirst which no fountain on earth may still. 

** Farewell ! When thou comest again to thine own, 
Thou wilt miss from our music its loveliest tone. 
]\[oumfulIy true is ths tale we tell : 
Yet, on, fiery dreamer ! Farewell ! farewell I" 

And a something of gloom on his spirit weighed, 
As he caught the last sounds of hisjnative shade: 
But he knew not till many a bright spell broke, 
How deep were the oracles Nature spoke ! 

But although the town was, as I have already remarked, 
merely the ruin of what it had been, such had been the effect of 
the introduction of troops into the country, that it was gradually 
emerging from the state of supineness and inactivity into which 
it had fallen; and indeed so great was the demand for houses, 
notwithstanding the erection of so many new buildings, that I could 
not hire one, however small, at any price, and had the utmost 
difficulty in obtaining a suitable accommodation. And here it mny 
be observed, that if the rebellion has been^ attended with no other 
^ood to Canada, its military occupation has been in itself a boon 
which leaves it difficult to determine whether the province has 
most gained or most lost by the events of the past few years. 
Until that period, the^country had been regarded at home with 
an indifference that could well account for its rapidly increasing 
poverty and its degeneration ; and when we considej the vast im- 
portance of Canada lo the empire, furnishing as its trade now 
does a nursery for three fourths of the seamen of Great Britain, 
one cannot but entertain surprise at that absence of political eco- 
nomy which should have lell to the working of faction and discon- 
tent, the true means of developing its rich resources. My remarks 
in regard to Amherstburgh, apply equally to all those towns in the 
province which had formerly enjoyed the?' advantage of military 
and naval stations, but which a long interval of peace had, in de- 
priving them of that means of enriching themselves, also deprived 
of the spirit of enterprise. No sooner were the troops again quar- 
tered in these places, then they sprang up in renewed strength, 
and the vigor infused into them gave earnest of the commensurate 
return to the Empire which had at leiif^th awakened to a sense of 
its own interests, in promoting those of the colony. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain will do well to bear in mind, that if the en- 
ormous trade of Canada constitutes an enduring nursery for her 
seamen, in no less degree does its soil afToid the same advantage 
to her soldiery. Aa a large standing army must'be kept up, there 
is no country where a great portion of it can be maintained at a 
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less'coet (putting aside the question of desertion) than in Canada ; 
and, as a nnatter of political economy, the greater that army, the 
better for the interests of the empire ; for the consumption of home 
manufactures is necessarily increased, not only by this force, but 
by the additional emigration which will be induced, under its 
protection, to settle in the country. Not this alone- There 
would ever be an army present to awe down disaffection, and to 
maintain British supremacy inviolate ; and surely if our posses- 
sions in India and in other parts of the world, require the presence, 
and by the protection afforded to commerce, amply repay the ex- 
pense of a large body of troops, there can be no good reason as- 
signed why a similar establishment should uot be maintained in 
Canada. The very proximity of the province to the United 
States, renders it as much a measure of precaution that the one 
should be guarded against foreign aggression and domestic discord, 
as that the others should be surrounded by the imposing military 
strength which, not only keeps the conquered natives in subjec- 
tion, but defends them against the fierce enemies who dwell on 
their outskirts. The larger the army in Canada, the more will the 
empire, both in a political and in a commercial ]^)oint of view, be 
benefitted. 

While at Amerstburgh, I went on two or three occasions to its 
small Episcopal Church, at which by the way officiated a clergy- 
man of very austere manners, and unjustifiably prone to indulge 
in personalities against particular portions of his flock ; Foraetimes 
compelling parties to leave the service with a mixed feeling of 
indignation and disgust which it ill comported with the duties of 
his position to excite. The first time I visited it, I was struck by 
the appearance of a beautiful willow tree, its sea-green branches 
floating gracefully, in the gentle breeze of a summer day, over a 
grave the sward of which was bright and fresh as the first bloom of 
beauty, and occasionally shading the light thrown upon the pulpit, 
that adjoined a window looking on this part of the burial ground. 
When the service had terminated, I inquired over whose grave 
this beautiful and drooping tree had been planted, and was told 
that he who reposed under its branches was my next and favorite 
brother. He had been wounded in action at the early age of four- 
teen years, had lingered long and painfully for many months, yet 
had gradually and, to a 1 appearance, wholly recovered. Con- 
sumption, however, had resulted from the constant exfoliation 
from a limb which had ' » ' . severely shattered, but which he 
never would consent to hav- -aken off; and death had terminated, 
a few years afterwards, tht existence of as gallant a youth as ever 
entered the service of his Sovereign. He had received a positive 
order to remain behind on an expedition of some importance un- 
dertaken against the enemy, but. generously disobeying that 
order, he joined the army about an nour before it was engaged, and 
was almost one of the first who fell, both bones of the right leg 
having been shattered by a musket ball, while in the act of ap- 
plying a match to a field-piece. When we last parted, at the con- 
clusion of the American war, he had just thrown aside the crutches 
which he had used for nearly a year, and expressed to me the 
most sanguine expectation of his speedy recovery. The hope 
proved delusive, and it was fated that I should never behold him 
ni jre. 
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I relate this anecdote chiefly with a view to shew how truly 
it has been remarked that the romance of real life is often more 
stirring than that of fiction. During the greater part of the 
time occupied in the church service, my eye had continued to 
dwell in admiration upon this beautiful tree, which cast its 
hi<?h shadows at intervals upon the window I have alluded to ; 
but little did I imagine at the time that it drooped over him 
who had been the companion of my boyhood, and a sharer in 
the military glories which had commenced even at that tender 
period of our existence. Life to me had lost most of those 
charms with which, in the exuberance of our bright and youth- 
ful anticipations, we had too sanguinely invested it ; and as I 
afterwards visited the grave and marked the stillness, the 
beautiful repose of all around, broken only by the faint and al- 
most inaudible whispering of the light air through the gracefully 
yielding foliage of the willow, I half desired to share in the lonely 
resting place of him whom it seemed to mourn. 



CHAPTER- VIII. 

Finding it impossible to procure a house in Amherstburgh, we 
made our dwelling of a den in Sandwich, a small village about 
twenty miles up the river, and the spot from which General Brock 
embarked on the occasion of the capture of the American fortress of 
Detroit, nearly opposite. The gable end of this house fronted the 
street, and was ornamented, at the angle of the sloping roof, with a 
suspicious looking projection and pulley that very much likened it 
to the residence of a hangman who does business on his own ac- 
count. The two rooms below were just large enough to enable the 
body to be turned, without rubbing the coat or petticoat which co- 
vered that body against the white-washed, or rather yellow-washed, 
wall ; but the twin brother, or twin sister, rooms above, it required 
some dexterity, and not a little practice in the art of dodging and 
stooping, to move in without bumpings innumerable on the cranium. 
In all, there were four rooms and an apology for a kitchen, the 
whole occupying the space of a moderate-sized drawing-room, and 
for this bountiful accommodation I was only charged at the mode- 
rate rate of forty pounds a year. Still, as it was the only house to 
be had, we were glad to have wherewithal to shelter our heads for 
the few months we purposed remaining. 

The town and people of Sandwich, I found j)recisely in the same 
condition of apathy and poverty with those I had so recently quitted, 
so that I was glad to avail myself of all opportunities of crossing to 
the American shore, where I was much better known than in Ca- 
nada, and where J ever experienced a hospitality and kindness 
which I can never forget. At Detroit, and in its immediate vicinity, 
was laid the chief scenes of my Indian tale of " Wacousta," and as 
the Americans are essentially a reading people, there was scarcely 
an individual in the place who was not familiar with the events de- 
scribed in it, while, on the contrary, not more than one twentieth of 
the Canadian people were aware of the existence of the book, and 
of that twentieth not one third cared a straw whether the author was 
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a Canadian or a Turk* Nor is this remark meant to apply simply 
to the remote region I was now visiting, but to handreds of the 
more wealthy classes in all sections of the province. 

It has been the custom in all ages, and in all countries, for men of 
education and acquirement to join in testifying regard for their au- 
thors, however mediocre their talent; and even in the United 
States — the last country which has given birth to men of genius and 
literary accomplishments — ^we find the caterers to therepublic of 
letters treated with that consideration, which the civilized world hajs 
agreed in according to them. In Canada, they have this yet to 
learn and practice. Not, be it remembered^ that I accuse the whole 
of my countirmen of being so absorbed in the pursuit of pounds, 
shillings, and pence^ as to nave utterly lost sight of the convenances-. 
of life. Hierehas been one exception, and this I have the greater 
satisfaction in recording, because it occurs among those who, not: 
being so richly endowed with the gifts of fortune^ were the last to 
liave^ been expected to take the initiative in the matter. The com- 
pliment conveyed to me through the following letter, which was. 
sent to me while absent from Sandwich, is no doubt far beyond any 
incidental merit I may possess, still it is the only document indi- 
cative of honor or approval that I have ever received since my re., 
turn to my native country. It is the ooly bays that has been offered 
to me in Canada, and I must be permitted to wear it, for when I die 
thjs book may survive me : — > 

CrosFJELD, Fehruarp ^Oth, 1846. 

Sir, — A Committee, composed of John Seratcb, J. P. ; Thomas 
Hawkins, M.JX ; and Thomas Brush, Esquires, appointed to make all. 
necessary preparations, in order to commemorate the battle of Point-au- 
Pel^e Island, by a public dinner, request me to make known to you a 
hope that you will honor them with yov presence on the 3rd of March 
next, at the Gosfield Hotel, yourself. Colonel John Prince, M.P.P,, and 
tliB Reverend William Johnson, Rector of Sandwich, being invited as 
the guests of a hig^y respectable portion of your fellow subjects of the 
county of Essex. 

The Committee would beg, through me, to Inform yon, that this small 
testimony of the esteem entertained for you by your gratefid countrymen, 
is but another way of evincing their respect and admiration of the man 
of talent, the gallant soldier, and the accomplished gentleman. 

For myself, accept of my warmest wishes for your future welfarCi and 
rest assured that I shall ever feel proud, as an adopted Canadian, to hear 
fame distinguish the character of a gentleman who, by the splendor of 
his genius has shed an additional lustre on his native country. 

I have the honor to remain, with high consideration, &e. 

Major Richaedsoit, Sandwich. L. C. Kearney, Secy. 

The above is certainly couched in strong language, and were it 
not^ as I have already remarked, that it is the only document indi- 
cative oi a desire to do honor to me in my native land, I should have 
hesitated to publish it. Let it not, however, be supposed, that it 
has had the slightest tendency to create in my mind any undue esti- 
mate of my " geniua/' as the letter flatteringly terms the pourtray- 
ings of my pen. No man less than I do, possesses the vanity of au- 
thorship. I look upon the art of ingenious writing, not as a merit, 
but a mere incidental gift, for which one is more indebted to nature 
than to judicious application. The mechanic possesses the same in 
a variety of ways, and I regard the works of many of these with a 
wonder and admiration surpassing even those which are produced by 

N 
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a contemplation of the more elegant and accompUshed arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture, and yet 1 am familiar with the chefd^cmvres in 
both. Fainting and sculpture are, after all, but imitations, — splen- 
did, I grant, hut still imitations. The exquisite beauty of the per- 
fect human form is placed before the artist as a model, and the whole 
secret is to copy with accuracy and fidelity. 1 am far from wish- 
ing to convey a belief that nicety of execution, in those more refined 
occupations^ does not require both inspiration and genius ; but tha 
inspiration is one of thoughts which are familiar to the mind, and the 
genius has a tangible foundation on which to build. But in me- 
chanics how different ! There is no model no design on which, or 
after which, to erect a structure. For instance, in the eonstruclioa 
of the higher orders of mechanism, both of an ancient and modern 
date, what inexhaustible powers of imagination have been put forth 
in order to invent, combine, mould, harmonize, and finally give life 
and motion to that on which the eye has never hitherto gazed, and 
which has alone been woven on the labyrinthean meshes of the 
brain. Such have ever been my sentiments, such my views in re- 
gard to the relative bearings of the^fine arts to the more complicated 
mechanics, and even at the hazard of being accused of having 
<< no music in my soul," do I now avow them. Not, be it under- 
stood, that I look upon mechanics with anything approaching to tiie 
enthusiasm with which I have gazed on the breathing Venus de 
Medici in the Louvre, or the glowing Madonna of a Kaphael ; but 
because I conceive that there is more of absolute genius in one than 
in the other. If, therefore, I regard painting and sculpture as re- 
quiring far less ingenuity than certain complicated operations in 
mechanicism, how much less in the scale of comparison must I ne- 
cessarily class literature, and particularly that lighter literature 
which is embraced in works of fiction. The power so to weave to* 
gether the incidents of a tale that they may be made comprehensible- 
and attractive to the reader, is a mere gift, which some persons pos- 
sess in a greater or less degree than others ; and can reflect no more- 
credit upon him who is endowed with it, than can reasonably be 
claimed by any man or woman who has been, by nature, fortunately 
gifted with personal beauty and attraction superior to that enjoyed 
by the generality of their kind. A man who chances to possess this 
advantage, cannot write ill if he would ; neither, if nature has beea 
lavish of her bounties, and made him what is called a man of talent, 
can he employ that talent in a less luminous wav, whether for good 
or evil, than nature herself has designed and willed. It costs him no- 
effort, and therefore thiere cannot be said to be much merit. 

These, then, being my honest impressions, it may be asked 
wherefore it is that I allude, in a spirit of censure and complaint, 
to the absence of honoring notice by their countrymen, of the lite- 
rary effusions of the few Canadian writers we have ? The answer 
to this is very simple : Because it is the custom of the civilized world, 
arid has been such for ages ; and however I may differ from that 
world in my estimate of the lighter literature of the day, still as aU 
are agreed in rendering honor to those whom they have invested ^ 
with an overrated merit, the exception is so gross and glaring as to 
form a proper subject for animadversion. Where nations unite 
among themselves to elevate their men of letters, and when it is 
universally admitted that their efforts reflect favorabljr upon the 
land of their birth, and tend to raise it in- the scale of civifizaiion,, 
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anv deviation from a principle so sacred and acknowledged^ can 
only be regarded as a slight^ whether originating in ignorance or iq 
wilfulness. True, I have elsewhere remarked that the Canadians 
are not a reading people. Neither are they : but yet there are 
many hundreds of educated men in the country, who ought to know 
better, — who possess a certain degree of public influence, and who 
should have been sensible that, in doing honor to those whom the 
polished circles of society, and even those of a more humble kind, 
nave placed high in the conventional scale, they were adopting the 
best means of elevating themselves. England prides herself on hef 
innumerable host of literary men; France, on ners; Scotland ren- 
ders homage to the shades of Scott and Burns ; Ireland boasts of the 
versatility of talent of her many eminent writers. Every nation in 
the Old World has done honor to the profession of letters, and the 
United States, in the New, glories, and justly glories, in the well- 
won reputation of her gifted Cooper ; nay, if I mistake not, the land 
of recipiency of pollution and crime — New South Wales — has not 
shown herself so degraded as not to seek for honorable estimation, by 
producing and encouraging one or two native authors who have re- 
cently flourished amongst them. 

Canada, alone, in the wide universe, forms the exception. The 
few men of talent who exist within her bosom, have never met 
with that attention which it is the pride of the nations to which I 
have alluded to bestow upon those who undertake to instruct, in- 
form, or amuse their minds ; and so far has this apathetic feeling 
been carried, that in my own case it was left to the people of the 
United States to inform them that they possessed a writer not less 
favorably known in Europe than among themselves, of whose ex- 
istence tnejr (the Canadians) were ignorant, and to whose success 
they were mdiflferent. 

As this is the last time I shall ever allude to the humiliating sub- 
ject, I cannot deny to myself the gratification of the expression of a 
nope, that should a more refined and cultivated taste ever be in- 
troduced into the matter-of-fact country in which I have derived 
my being, its people will decline to do me the honor of placing my 
name in the list of their ^' Authors*" I certainly have no particu- 
lar ambition to rank amona their future ^^men of genius," or to 
share in any posthumous honor they may be disposed to confer 
upon them. 

The gratification which I have elsewhere stated I experienced in 
my communicaton with the hospitable people of Detroit, had near- 
ly now been interrupted by a not very welcome invitation, which 
emanated from one exercising high influence on that border* All 
the world know, or have heard of, the famous General Theller, 
who won his way to much renown by escaping, in 1838, from the 
citadel of Quebec, while immediately under the surveillance of the 
Guards ; and who, after a diligent and fruitless search of many 
days, had secretly left the vicinity of the city about the time I re- 
turned from my farewell visit to Lord Durham. He was now 
once more in Detroit, the point from which he had originally in- 
vaded Canada, and while editing a paper entitled the " Spirit of 
'76," denunciatory of British ascendancy, was anxiously awaiting 
an opportunity when some future demonstration on the part of the 
disaflfected Canadians might enable him to renew his hazardous 
course. 
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The distance from Sandwich to Windsor is about three miles, 
and between the latter place (the scene of action during the 
inrasion I have already described, when Colonel Prince ordered 
the prisoners to be shot) and the American town of Detroit imme- 
diately opposite^ plies a small bteam ferry-boat. Intending one 
morning to cross over in this, as was my wont, I chanced to go into 
the "store " of Mr. Dongall, the proprietor of a large establish- 
ment on the Canadian 8id«, which is much resorted to by the in- 
habitants of both shores, wnen that gentleman inquired if I had 
«een Theller's paper of that morning. I replied I had not, when 
lie handed it to me, pointing oiit the following paragraph : — 

" O" Hunters — Look out ! What does this mean ? We copy firon» 
the * North American ' the following : 

** * Mjijos Richardson, alias stevbits, th« spy.* 

*" Immediately after the troubles <^ hist fall, a man, calling himself 
Stevens, made his appearance on the Vermont and New York frontier, 
-who called himself a lumber-merchant from Michigan ; said he had been 
arrested at Sorel, Lower Canadft, and thrown into the Montreal jail, on 
account of his friendly feelings to the patriots. While at Champlain, ho 
repeatedly endeavoured to get Colonel Gagnon into Canada, under pre- 
tence that he wished to purchase his (Gagnon's) farm, and it was necessary 
^hat the business should be done before a notary in Canada. His conduct 
looked suspicions, and, consequently, measures were taken which very 
soon led to his detection as a spy — and well did he merit the fate of a 
spy, 

" * He was afterwards recognised as the ridicoTousIy famous Major 
Richardson, so well known for his cowardice in a certain affair of honor 
with Mr.LeBlanc Marconnay, of Montreal. The unhanged villain has now 
gone on a tour along the Michigan frontier,^ and is, no doubt, at his old 
4ricks, of spying out the sayings and doings of the patriots. Give him a 
peep into ^^uri/y, and he'll be satisfied. 

«< Description. — He is a man of middling height ^ rather inclined to 
corpulency, florid complexion, sandy hair and whiskers, of easy manners 
and martial carriage. 
"** * Look out for him along the New York and Michigan frontier** ** 

There are some men so singularly unfortunate, and as it were 
predestined to notoriety, that, go where they will, court what pri- 
vacy they m^jy they are certain of being dragged before the public 
by the dastardly malevolence of fools and scoundi^ls, and made 
to undergo the mfluence of &at leprous curse of human society, the 
hlistering foul-mouthedness of a loathsome and insatiate scandaL 
I could have felt disposed to smile at the paragraph, overcharged as 
it was with my accomplishments as a spy, Irat when 1 reference 
made to another matter of a more private character, and, f^om the 

*Tlicfollowitig aid the remarks, while giving it a place in his oolamns. of the editor of 
the Montreal Herald, upon the paragraph : — " The above is copied from The Spirit of *76, 
of the 19th ultimo (Sept. 1839), a paper published at Detroit by the infamous Theller, 
-who escaped from the Citadel of Ctuebec. Its object was, no doubt, to induce some of 
the Sympathisers or refosees about Detroit to araassinate Mbjor Richardson, who is at pre- 
sent residing at Sandwicn^ and who was for some time a resident of this city. It is not 
At all unlikely that the article in the North American was concocted in Montreal, by some 
of those individuals who might have felt afraid that their charac^rs and conduct would 
be gibbeted in the work which the Major announced a shore time ago that he waa 
about to publish. The charge against him of having been a spy is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme as we know, and equally so is that of his having shown oowardioe in an affair of 
hoqor he had with Mr. Maroonnay . That he was guilty of precipitation and indiscretion 
in that affair we cannot deny, but his character for courage waa too highly est«»blished to 
luffar from the malignant efforta of any set of men*** 
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yery fact of the allusion, fonn^d the same surmise that appeared lA 
the commentary of the Montreal Herald, as nven in the note I hav^ 
appended, that it had emanated from certain heings whom I held iii 
the most thorough scorn and contempt, I could ill suppress my indig- 
nation and disgust. But then, there was a manifest error. 1 had 
neither sandy hair nor whiskers ; neither were my mustachios, 
which I had constantly worn for the last five-and-twenty years, aU 
luded to, and yet these composed a feature (if such it could be 
called) which was remarkable enough to have claimed a place in 
the very detailed description. I reyiewed in memory all those per- 
sons who, from their peculiar position in the country, were most 
likely to have been thus employed, and finally became confirmed in 
the opinion that the present Queen's Printer in Canada, who had 
been employed by Lord Durham in some secret service on the linesy 
was the party for whom I had been mistaken, and who had been 
thus charged : his person completely corresponding to the description; 
— ^^ middSng height, rather inclined to corpulency, florid complex- 
ion, sandy hair and whiskers, and of easy manners.'^ 

But, whoever the offender, I was the individual to whom had 
been attached the odium.* Although I had never been near Lake 
Champlain ; had not set my foot on the Vermont frontier ; knew no 
more of Colonel Gagnon than I did of the Emperor of China, and 
had taken no part whatever in the affairs of that troubled period, 
I had been too markedly pointed out by name to the formidable 
* Hunters,'^ who abounded on the American shore, not to appre- 
hend personal violence of some kind, even although I might escape 
the rine bullet or the bowie-knife. I could not quite reconcile to 
m3'self the idea of shrinking from the danger that threatened, but 
prudence and my better judgment came in to the support of Mr. 
Dougall's earnest recommendation, and I resolved to discontinue my 
visits to Detroit until I should be enabled to satisfy all parties there, 
and particularly my immediate friends, that I was not in reality the 
spy I bad been represented. Feeling the necessity of " holding a 
candle to the devil." I accordingly enclosed though the agency of 
a gentleman in Detroit, a note of explanation to the Generalissimo of 
the Hunters, and the Editor of "The Spirit of '76," from whom I 
received the following guarded reply : — 

« DfiTBOiT, Sepiefnher 20<A, 1839. 

^SiR, — ^I acknowledge the receipt of yoar cpmmuDication of yesterdajr 
from Sandwich, marked * private/ through the hands of Alfred Brush, 
Esquire, of this city, with the accompanying documents, which, by your 
request, are herewith returned. 

•* The publication in the * Spirit of *76/ to which you allude, is extracted 
from the * North American,* a respectable journal of the State of Vermont. 
How far it is correct in imputing i^iamy to the individual whose name is 
mentioned, is not in my power, nor am I called upon to decide. In re- 
publishing the same in my paper, J am not actuated by any design against 
any individual as yet known to me in this quarter. I am free, however. 



* Since writinr the above we lenrn from Mr. Derbishire himself that he was not the 
party ; and tberetore we feel it our daty to express oar regret at having connected him 
with a suspicion we were anxious to repel from ourselves. We learn that Mr, Derbi- 
shire left Q,nebec for Fredericton and Halifax with Sir John Coibome's despatch to the 
Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia a day or two after the out- 
break of Nov. 3rd, 1838, and that immediately on his return, which took place in De- 
cember, he proceeded to Toronto, where he remained until March, 3839. Tliese dates 
will riiew the impossibility of his having been present on the Vermont frontier at th* 
time that the alleged attempt mast, if at all, have taken placet 
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to flay, fron? the careful perusal I haye given the documents, that in tof 
estimation there is not foundation for the slightest doubt of your courage 
in the affair alluded to. 

** I will take notice of the first paragraph of the publication, when en- 
abled to do 80 by a further insight into the subject matter, and you may 
rest assaied that my sense of justice will ever prompt me to disabuse the 
public mind on that or any other subject in which due reparation is ne- 
cessary from me. 

« I am. Sir, your most obedient, 

*' E. A. Thelleb. 
" Major Richardson, Sandwich.*' 

It could not, of course, fail to prove particularly flattering to my 
self-love to have the admission of the conqueror of the wal]$ of Que- 
bec, that there was not the slightest groundfor reflection on my re- 
putation for courage, although I was sensible that, like Caesar's 
wife, that reputation ought not to have been suspected. Furnished, 
however, with the certificate of the renowned Patriot leader, I was 
placed in a position to bid defiance to those who should presume to 
question that courage hereafter; or to deny that, like a servant bear- 
ing a good character from his master, I was entitled to all the advan- 
tages that certificate could confer, fiut the General's liberality did 
not end here. He forthwith issued a decree to the effect that, hav- 
ing made inquiry into the charge brought against me in a recent 
number of " The Spirit of '76," he had discovered that I was not 
the guilty party, and therefore the Hunters were on no account to 
offer me hindrance or molestation. And thus was the threatened 
hostility avoided, and I ventured over as usual to Detroit. 

Tbeller having expressed, through the gentleman named by him 
as having conveyed my communication to his hands, a desire to see 
me, I, bearing in memoiy that he was a man not to be slighted with 
impunity, assented to his proposal, and an interview accordingly 
took place in the house of our intermediator. The first and only 
time I remembered to have seen him previous to this meeting, was 
when he landed with his fellow prisoners at Quebec, preparatory to 
confinement in the Citadel. I was, on that occasion, standing at 
some distance from the crowd which had gathered in a spirit of cu- 
riosity to witness the disembarkation of the prisoners, and the action 
of the "General," as he slowly and gracefully threw his cloak 
around him, while he cast a look of supreme contempt and defiance 
upon the assembled and not very courteous multitude, had in it 
something that was intended to be at once so careless and so dig- 
nified—was so completely meant to convey the impression of the pre- 
sence of a second Napoleon in misfortune, that it would have been 
difiicult not to have selected him as I did for particular remark. 
Such as he then was I now beheld him, — a man short, heavy, thick- 
set, with a mouth indicative of firmness, a quick and penetrating 
eye, and a general expression of feature that incontestibly denoted 
the man of energy and resolution. 

After conversing" a short time on the subject of the paragraph 
which had appeared in his paper, he adverted to his recent cap- 
ture, trial, and captivity, and entered into a most detailed account 
of the circumstances attending his escape from the citadel of Que- 
bec, which were, in every respect, as he then related them, what 
he has since described in his '^ Canada in 1837-38." I listened 
with that deep attention which his extraordinary narrative could 
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not fail to excite, and when he had closed I told him (not being 
aware of his intention to print his memoirs) that if he would write 
out a memorandum of the events he had so startingly detailed^ I 
would throw them into a fwrm that might render them acceptable 
to the public. He made no reply to my offer at the time, but on a 
subsequent occasion informed me that he had come to the reso- 
lution of publishing himself, and promised to send me a copy of 
the book to a part of Canada where 1 then proposed to reside. 
"Kiis copy, however, although the work has been now some years 
in print, I have never received, and it was only by pure acci- 
dent that I recently fell in with it. 

Many persons have been disposed to doubt the accuracy of 
Theller's statements of extraordinary incident, as connected with 
his escape from Quebec. I do not participate in that doubt. In- 
dependently of the fact of his publication agreeing, in every es- 
sential particular, with what he verbally stated to me in Detroit, 
I am fully of opinion that the man who could have the boldness to 
conceive, and successfully execute^ a plan so daring, and so 
seemingly fraught with insurmountable difficulty as that em- 
bracing an escape from the prisons of the citadel of Quebec, and 
in defiance of the presence of two fine battalions of Her Majesty's 
Guards, could have found no need of descending to invention. 
The evasion was, of itself, of too absorbing an interest not to throw 
all extraneous and auxiliary matter into the shade, nor is there 
any one circumstance detailed in his narrative, as having occurred 
aiter his escape, which at all approaches in boldness of design to 
mat which undeniably did take place — ^namely, his successful 
exit from the fortress. I believe every word he has related in re- 
gard to his evasion, in as far as he himself was concerned. There 
are, of course, some pails of his narrative which must necessarily 
have been given from the statements of others ; as, for instance, 
where he afiudes to the unbounded rage of Sir James Macdonnell, 
on hearing of his escape. This he adverted to, while relating the 
circumstances to me,, in nearly the same lan2;uage as the follow- 
lowing, which appears at page 191, volume 2 : — 

" If th« fiuy of a demon ever bad possession of a man's heart, we might 
with truth say it was the case of < the old Highland Chief (Sir James 
Mai:donnell)»at the receipt of this intelligence. Enraged beyond bounds^ 
it had the efiect of firs^ depriving him of utterance, but when he did speak, 
he poured forth such a voUey of blasphemous oaths against the guards, 
the officers, himself, the government, the country, the rebels, and worse 
than all,thed——d Yankees, whom, had he the power, he would have 
sent to sulphureous regions below. His manner, his oaths, shocked all 
who saw or beard him. Like a madman, he mounted bis horse and rode 
to the citadel^ to wreak his vengeance on the guard. When he arrived, 
he ordered the ofikers of the guard under arrest, and the soldiers and ser- 
geant Norman into immediate confinement. When he saw the stupid 
sleeping sentinel.* who was then undergoing the treatment of the surgeon, 
he mattered : — 

" < Would that I had the power, I would drive this steel into your 
heart.' 

« At the first sight of Normant he again burst out afresh with the mop| 

* This man WM so drugged by Theller daring the half hoar previous to his escape from 
th* easeiiwDt, both with. porter aod spirits mixed with laudanum, that he was iiteraily 
iosensible. 

tThe sergeant espcelolly intrasted with the caie of the prisoners. 
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threatening oaths^ that he would not be satisfied until he saw him hanged* 
and when Norman, with tears in his eyes, and fiightened all but to death, 
strove to assure him that when he left the room, and locked us up, we 
were all safe and well, he stopped him. — 

" ' Speak not, or I may be tempted to do yon an injury, traitor ! I will 
have your heart wrung out, but I will find the truth of all this : yoor con- 
duct has brought disgrace upon me, and upon your whole battalion. You, 
and every man connected with the whole business in this damnable plot, 
I will cause to sup sorrow.' " 

All this is, of course, highly overcharged, but there is no doubt 
that the indignation of Sir James Macdonell was very great indeed, 
and that he taxed the Guards with having brought disgrace upon 
themselves and upon him by suffering the escape of their prisoner* 
Be this as it may, so much did the brigade feel their military cha- 
racter to be compromised by the unpardonable want of vigilance, that, 
independently of the five hundred pounds reward offered by the 
Governor-General for the apprehension of Theller, not less than the 
enormous sum of one thousand pounds was added by the officers of 
the regiments of Guards then in Quebec. 

Before taking my final leave of Theller, I may as well remark, 
that although^ as I have already stated, I am disposed to accord him 
every credit for accuracy in all that he has published in relation ix> 
his own personal adventures, I am far from pinnine my faith on the 
correctness of all his statements, contained in the two somewhat 
lengthy volumes he has produced on Canada. For instance, his ac- 
count of the different affairs between the Patriots and the troops and 
loyal volunteers betrays exaggeration in the enumeration of the 
forces of the latter, as well as of their several casualties in action. 
Moreover there is a labored desire to shew that, as he passed 
through the province on his way to Quebec, there was a disposi- 
tion on the j)art of the inhabitants generally to sympathize with 
him, and to testify attachment to those principles for the mainte- 
nance of which he had so recently contended. This is unjust to 
the Canadians, the majority of whom, however deficient they 
may be in other respects, most assuredly lack not loyalty. A 
few instances of individual interest may have been manifested, 
but I rather incline to think that the vanity of the writer,.or rather of 
the hero, in leading him to believe that he was the observed of all' 
observers (as indeed in a certain sense he undoubtedly was)^ 
also^ led him to infer indications of sjrmpathy where a contrary 
feeling was sought to be expressed. As for the waving of the 
pocket-handkerdiiefs of the women, to which he repeatedly and 
in a spirit of much satisfaction refers, it is quite possible that this 
action was as much the result of rejoicing at his captivity and 
contemplated punishment, as of commiseration or concern. Self- . 
love often induces us to view things through a deceptive and flat- 
tering medium. I was once marched a prisoner of war, and 
handcuffed as Theller was, through an enemy's country, and a 
good many pocket-handkerchiefs were waved by bright and 
smiling beauties,as I then supposed in ermpathy for me, but subse- 
quently I had good reason to believe, that what I had taken as a 
compliment, was intended in a very different sense. 

The country around Sandwich and Amherstburgh is exceedingly 
fertile, but a great projwrtion of the farms extending between th© 
two places, a distaace of about eighteen miles> being the pro- 
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peity of French Canadians, who are prorerbial for their dislike of 
lanovation, the country presents an unbroken uniformity which 
palls upon the eye of the traveller. For instance, along what is 
called the Petite Cote — although I confess I never could discover 
the slightest undulation of ground which can fairly entitle it 
to the appellation of a hillock or even a slope— a series of some 
twelve miles occurs^ where the farm-houses — ^altogether of 
wood, some clap-boarded, others of squared logs, and very few of 
them painted — ^are chiefly constructed near the edge (for it cannot 
be called the bank) of the river; while each farm, forming a strip 
intersected by the high road, which passes near the front of the 
dwelling, runs for about a mile and a half to the rear, and is there 
bounded bv interminable 9 or at least hitherto unexplored forests. 
Formerly these houses stood within a few score yards of the river^ 
but those inundations having, in later years^ occurred, to which 1 
have alluded in a former part of this volume,and while treating of 
the immense body of Canadian water, the occupiers were obliged 
to move their houses some hundred yards farther back. I could 
not at first, while passing a locale well remembered, and muck 
frequented in my boyhood, account for the position of most of 
these habitations, until told that they had been removed for the 
reason just named. This operation, almost unheard of in Europe, 
is one of very common occurrence in America. By means of 
pullies, ropes, chains, rollers, levers, oxen, horses, and a score 
of pairs of human hands, a frame house of ordinary dimensions 
may be moved to any ^ven point within a reasonable distance^ 
and, alon^ ^x>d roads, in an incredibly short space of time^ anU 
without injury or accident. Indeed it is by no means uncommoui 
on issuing from your residence in the morning, to find the street 
darkened by the shadow of a house advancing towards you in in 
a way that recals the idea of the Burnham wood on its march for 
Dunsinane. The following embraces the adventures of a house 
on its travels. 

Opposite to Sandwich, and about three miles below Detroit^ 
stands the handsome and commodious dwelling of General 
Schwartz, which was removed from the latter place, not by land, 
but by water. A large raft was constructed for the purpose of 
receiving it^ and on this, properly secured, it was directed towards 
its future locale. Tlie novelty of a house moving along the water 
— ^perhaps the first since Noah's ark— of course excited a good 
deal of curiosity among the people, and the occasion was one of 
jubilee among the immediate friends of the family. All went 
smoothly enough until they got opposite to the intended point of 
disembarkation, when suddenly they who conducted the raft found 
themselves in the midst of a strong current, which, despite of 
their exertions to extricate the cumbrous machinery, carried them 
rapidly by, and lodged both ark and raft on the sands of Fighting 
Island, about three miles lower down the river. Although a few 
hours would have sufiiced to transport the house to its destination, 
had not the rapid current interposed to thwart the efibrts of the 
people in charge, it took upwards of a month, and infinitely more 
tabor, to got it back against the stream to the desired point. And 
no\^ the white building, with its neat verandah and green shut- 
ters, stands as tranquilly and innocently in the midst of its inviting 
grounds, approached through a winding parteire of sweet-smelling 
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Hcfwers, in the arrangement of wLieh the cnltiyated taste of the 
beautiful Miss Schwartz is everywhere perceptible, as though it 
had never been guilty of a coquetish flighty or wantonly tempted 
the dangers of the ^eep. 

The partial cuhivation of the Jand, which I have stated to form 
the characteristic of the French Canadian farmer in the west, is 
not confined to the small section of country I have named. For 
many miles beyond Sandwich, and considerably higher up again 
on the River Thames, which is separated from I^troit by the 
Lake St. Clair, the farms have the same uniformity and limita- 
tion of aspect; and even on the American shore, where hundreds 
of French Canadian families had been settled before the Treaty 
of 1763, when the country was ceded to England by France, the 
«ame system prevails. Thus, it results that much excellent land 
is left untilled, and, indeed, wholly lost, from want of inclination 
or capital to put it in such a state as would render it productive. 
And these observations apply, as far as the inhabitants of French 
origin are concerned, nearly as much to Lower Canada as to the 
Upper Province. There is something of simplicity, however, 
about the houses of these people, which in a great degree com- 
pensates for the absence of that solidity which is observable in the 
building of the EnglishCanadian farmer, and if all things else were 
'wanting to create an interest in them, their love of flowers, as 
exhibited to the passenger from almost every window of their 
rustic houses, and their fondness for the geranium in particular, 
would assuredly producethat effect. I trust the day may never 
arrive when either the Fnench language or the French Canadian 
people will become as remembrances of the past« 

As the western pait of Canada is, from the richness of its soil 
and comparative mildness of its temperature, even in winter, con- 
sidered superior to the eastern section of the Province, so is the 
country, from the commencement of the shores of Lake £rie to 
the termination of those of Lakes Huron and St. Clair, so far supe- 
rior to that which immediately surrounds it, as to have obtained 
for it the designation of the ** Garden of the West.^' Everything 
flourishes here in an abundance and perfection that is unknown 
in the colder latitude of the East ; and fruits of the most delicate 
kinds, such as peaches — ^nectarines—the green-gage — grapes, &c., 
obtain a size and lusciousness which one would scarcely ex- 
pect to find out of a tropical climate. The pear-tree grows to a 
very great height, and the fruit is exquisitely mellow, while the 
apple oSbtb a variety not to be surpassed in any country in the 
world. But nothing more proves the genial nature of the climate 
than the production, withm its bosom, of the tobacco, which is 
grown very abundantly in this part of Upper Canada. Even the 
maple-tree of the forest, from which the habitans extract their 
sugar, yields a sap more plentiful, and delicate, and refined, than 
the same invaluable wood does in other parts of the province. 

Then again, as a game country, it is almost without equal • 
Partridges are abundant. Bevies of quail are more like flocks ot 
chickens feeding round the skirts of the wood, and in the vicinity 
of farm yards ; and the snipe is so common in the marshes that a 
sportsman need not travel out of a direct line to enable himself to 
bag, in the course of a morning, as many couple as he can well 
oarry home. The woodcock abounds during the months of July 
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And August, and one has only to cross the water intoMichi^n fm 
find the prairie hen, which is nothing^less than tlie grouse ojf Eu- 
rope. Except with this bird, which is nearly as latge as a barn* 
door fowl, and which, from its lazy flight, it is almost a sin to kill, 
and with the snipe which, as in Europe, frequents the more open 
grounds, the sporting is at the best indi^rent* The partridge is 
never to be found m a stubble field, but on the margins of very 
small riyulets which intersect the woods, and where the osier and 
the willow afibrd themcoYer^ and a particular berry supplies them 
with food. A p(unter or a setter is here of no use, for as the cover 
is dense, the best shot can only be a random one^ the sportsmai^ 
necessarily iirins more at what he hears than what he «eef« Th» 
dog most prized by the Canadian sportsmen^or partridge shooting 
is a small cocker, which, where the object is simply to secure tha< 
bird^ is invaliaable. Whenever the animal turns up a covey, he 
begins to batk and runs after them as, frightened at the noisey. 
they seek the shelter of some tall tree. The dog still pursues^ 
and stopping where they have alighted, looks up r into the tree ana 
iikcreases his furious barking. His master^ guided by the sound^ 
then comes up, and it is said that it often occurs, tha^ when taking 
the lowest bird first, he has been enabled to bag the whole covey, 
for the attention of tne frightened partridges being engrossed by 
the dog, it takes no heed of its destroyer, and consequently be-- 
comes an easy prey. It i&somewhat remarkable that the princi-- 
pal game in America bears a relative physical proportion to the 
granaeui^of its. inanimate nature. For instance the prairie hen, 
which in every respect resembles the grouse at home, as the 
quail does the partridge, while the snipe and woodcock are if any- 
thing rather smaller. The pheasant is not a native of Canada. 
Colonel Prince, some years ago, had a few brought, at a good deal 
of risk and expense,. from England, and introduced them into the- 
wDods adjoining his own grounds ; but they were speedily shot, 
down,, and sold chiefly in Detroit. Ths breed is now extinct. 

Independently of the more legitimate sporting^ there is wild 
lurkey shooting, deer shooting, and duck snooting — ^the latter in. 
great abundance in the spring and autumn seasons of the year. 
Fish are plenti&d enough^ but with the exception of the white 
fish,, the most delicate of the finny tribe in the West) and the 
salmon trout which frequents the smaller streams, there are none 
which- can be compared with what are obtained on the coast ^ 
and as for sporting, one never thinks of killing a fish a la Walton- 
unless it be in the case of the small salmon trout above named,, 
which affords some resemblance to its European brethren* Th» 
markets are supplied with fishes taken principally with the net 
and spear,, and whioh, in Upper Canada, may in addition to those 
I have named above, be confined to the fol]owing,-^the mas- 
kinonge, the sturgeon, the codfish,<these three, the largest caught, 
and something in size, and the two latter especially, in their t^eaZ 
flavor and firmness, like the tunny, which is taken on* the western 
coast of Spain), the piokerel, the pike, the black-4)a8S, the white- 
bass, the sucli^r, the shad, the eel, the perch, and the rock-bass. 
These, if I mistake not, embrace the whole of the fishes of the 
Upper Canadian waters worth noticing. 

The maskinong^, although large, is exceedingly delicate, but 
what obtains general preference as an article of food, is the 
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white»-flsh, whioli, albeit resembling il in size arid color^ is very 
different in flavor from the white bass. It inhabits the western 
waters only from Lake Ontario upwards^ and is distinguished from 
the other finny tribes in this peculiarity, that the farther you pro* 
«eed westward, the more deliciously flavored is the fish. Thus, 
for instance, the white-fish of Lake Erie is superior to that of Lake 
Ontario — ^that of Lake Huron to what is found in Lake Erie, while 
in Lake Superior, the farthermost point, the fish is to be had in its 
fullest perfection. The white-fish is taken with a seine, chiefly 
in the autumn, when they migrate to and from various points like 
the herring. They are cut open, cleaned, placed flat, with the 
back downwards, in a barrel — a little salt is sprinkled over each 
layer, on the inner surface of the fish, and, thus prepared j they 
. are sold, according to their abundance or dearth, at from three to 
seven dollars a barrel* During lent, which occurs at a season 
when fresh fish are not to be had, they constitute an indispensable 
article of food. 

The Americans have been truly said to be a go-a-head people, 
and but too prone to sacrifice the ornamental to the useful. Not-* 
yrithstanding the many attempts which I made to discover the 
aite of the old fort — built originally by the French, and a pictur- 
esque feature in the scene — which we had taken possession of 
in 1812, 1 never oould trace the slightest clue to its situation, not 
even a ditch remaining to call up a recollection of the past. True, 
they who accompanied me pointed out what they afiirmed (ana 
rio doubt correctly enough) to be the spot, but this did not render 
the matter in the slightest degree more evident to myself, and 
yet I fancied I had known every part of the inamediate neigh- 
borhood. I could not but deeply deplore that the fort no longer 
existed, for associated with it were stirring recollections of an 
early period of the history of the country. At Detroit was laid a 
great part of the scene of my " Wacousta," and I confess it 
was with bitter disappointment that I beheld the ordinary habi- 
tations of men covering ground which had been sanctified by time 
and tradition, and hallowed by the sufferings of men reduced to 
the last extremity, by a savage and vindictive enemy. Another 
object which naturally excited my interest was the ruined 
bridge, about two miles above the town and bordering on the 
river, where the execution of Frank Halloway is made to take 
place, and where, during that disastrous war, when eight out of 
nme of the English forts were captured by tne Indians, a com- 
pany of the 42nd was surprised, and literally annihilated by the 
t(Mnahawk. Here everything was changed. The ravine re- 
mained, but on its sloping sides were to be seen evidences of rich 
vegetation, while the bridge itself, known in those days as the 
"Bloody Bridgt3,'^ had disappeared beneath the action of the 
water which had risen and overstepped its ancient boundaries. 

To my " Wacousta," I had written, but never published, a con- 
tinuation of that tale under the title of " The Canadian Brothers," 
and as much of the action of this was laid in the same neighbor- 
hood, at a more recent period, I was strongly urged by my Ame- 
rican friends to publish it forthwith. Having nothing else where, 
with to occupy my time, I assented ; but aware as I was of the great 
peouniary responsibility of the undertaking in a country so indis- 
posed to the encouragement of literature as Cans^d^, where the chief 
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sale of the work was to be looked for, I stipulated for a list of sub- 
scribers which should in part guarantee me from loss, even although 
I did not expect to derive much profit from the publication. This 
was promised, and in a few days £ found about a hundred names ap- 
pended to a prospectus that had been left at one of the bookstores. 
The number was quite as great as I could have anticipated in so 
small a place, and more than trebled anything that emanated from 
my countrymen, in cities containing a much greater population* 

As there was no place in Canada where I could have the work 
published so well as in Montreal, I determined to continue there 
during the preparation of the volumes, and accordingly embarked 
for Buffalo in one of the very superior American steamers which 
pjy on Lake Erie,* and which are some twelve or fifteen in number. 
From Buffalo, I took the car which (drawn by horses) leads to 
Lewiston, the great point of embarkation for the central and eastern 
portions of Canada. This trip was to me a rather nervous one. The 
road, on approachiug the point which is opposite to the heights of 
Queenston, runs for upwards of a mile on the very verge of an 
abyss of great depth. With a view of seeing the country to greater 
advantage, I had quitted the body of the car and perched myself 
near the driver ; and as I glanced downward and felt the shaking 
and yawinj^ of the coach, which was pulled by two sluggish horses 
that seemed to have done duty on the same road for the last twenty 
years, I expected at every moment that it would overturn. Indeed, 
had there been anything to startle the horses (and yet from4heir 
appearance this seemed to be an imposslbilty), or had a stone or any 
other inequality found its unwelcome way in the track we were 
following, no human skill could have prevented us from being pre- 
cipitated into the bowels of this not very inviting cavern, compared 
with which the Devil's Punchbowl on rortsdown Common is out a 
Queen Mab's tea cup. If we had gone over, I should certainly 
have fastened in the top of some tall tree of the forest that was far 
beneath us, and possibly I might have floundered into an eagle's 
nest, alTording unexpected promise of a rich repast for the family. 
Be this as it may, however, I confess I felt that extreme dizziness 
which IS common to many people, and which invariably assails me 
when on the edge of a precipice, and during our descent of the hill 
I kept my body painfully inclined to the opposite side, as if that 
movement could have the slightest effect to neutralize any undue 
leaning the car might have towards the abyss. Had there been a 
railing of any kind against which the coach might have fallen, and 
afibrd even a chance of escape, appearances might not have been so 
bad ; but there was no barrier of any kind, and a coach overturned 
towards the abyss, must, with all appended to it, have been dashed 
to pieces. We were nearly half an hour enduring this purgatory, 
and I was by no means sorry when the coach had gained the bottom 
of the hill. 

Bein^ desirous of conveying a compliment to Sir John Harvey, 
who, independently of his having borne a distinguished part in the 
American War of ISI'2, had, while Adjutant-General of the Cana- 
dian army, evinced the most marked kindness and attention to my 
brother, to whom I have already alluded as having been severely 
wounded in action against the enemy, and being furthermore aware 

* Oood M th«7 wore thoo, I Am told that they are now absolutely floatinf paiaceaw 
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that the introduction of this gallant officer's name on the title-page 
would do more than any- intrinsic merit of its own, to induce the 
Canadian people, pro&ssing to be of any standing in society, to 
patronize the book, I wrote to him to request the honor of inscrib- 
ing this second historical tale of the Canadas to one who was so fa- 
miliar with its incidents, and who had so largely participated in 
them. The following: post from New Brunswick, of which Sir John 
was then Lieutenant Goyemor, lurought me His Excellency's 
reply : — 
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Government House, Fredericton, "NJB^ November 26th, 1839. 

" Dear Sir, — I am iavored with your very interesting communication of 
the 2nd instant, by which I learn that you are the brother of two youths, 
whose gallantry and merits — and with regard to one of them, his suffer- 
ings—during the late war, excited my warmest admiration and sympathy, 
I beg you to believe that I am far from insensible to. the affecting proofs 
which you have made known to- me of this grateful recollection of any 
little service which I may have had it in my power to render them ; and 
I will add that the desire which I felt to serve the-father, will be found te 
extend itself to the son, if your nephew should ever find himself under 
circumstances to require from me any service which it may be within my 
power to render him. 

** With regard to your very flattering proposition to inscribe your present 
work to me, I can only say that, independent of the respect to which th» 
author of so very charming a production as " Waconsta" is entitled, the 
interesting facts and circumstances so unexpectedly brought to my know-^ 
ledge and recollection, would ensure a ready acquiesence on my part. 

'* I will cause the subscription lists to be sent to dif&rent parts of the 
province, and wiU do what may depend on me to promote its success^ 
having first put down my own name for six copies. 

^ ** I remain, dear Sir, your very faithful servant^ 

(Signed) "I..Harvet» 

" Major Richardson, Montreal.** 

Singular enough to state, I had neyer seen the gallant officer who> 
had thus flatteringly borne testimony to the little merit attached to 
the early initiation in arms of my lamented brother and myself. Sir 
John had always been actively employed with the centre division^ 
while I continued, until made a prisoner, to serve with a distant di- 
vision (the right) of the army. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
uniform kindness which he, as well as Sir George Murray, whO' 
was then at the head of the Quarter-Master-Generai's Depart- 
ment, extended to my brother, wiiiose sufferings and manly conduct, 
at so early a period of his existence, bad rendered him an object of 
much interest to both of these gallant and distingnished officers. Sir 
John could have known me only through private or official report. 
It was evident from his reply that he had in some degree misinter- 
preted my letter, and that he was not aware that his present cor- 
respondent was one of those two brothers to whose services he had 
alluded. My answer conveyed the explanation, and this £ here 
transcribe, not so much because the explanation itself is a matter of 
much moment, but because it will be seen in the course of that letter 
that my denunciation of the Canadians as a people wanting in lite- 
rary taste and national spirit, has not been the result of any subse- 
quent disappointment, but was made before an opportunity had 
been afforded for testing its accuracy as far as I was immediately^ 
concerned. 
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" Montreal, Friday, December ftOth, 1839. 

" May I be permitted, Sir John, to lose sight, for a moment, of the 
Governor in the soldier and the man, and to express the deep gratification 
with which your very kind and flattering note, dated 26th of November, 
has inspired me. 

" To have had it in my power, in any way, however slight, to acknow« 
ledge the favors conferred on certain members of my family, now no more 
— and which I doubt not would have been extended to myself, had I ever 
summoned resolution to solicit them, is indeed to me a source of much 
gratification. The work which I am about to offer to yon, whatever its 
merit or demerit, will at least contain that which must cause your name 
to be remembered in this country as long as the book itself shall endure-^ 
even assuming that time may so obscure all recollection of the past, as to 
leave a doubt, with succeeding generations, of the identity of those who 
were the mofit conspicuous among its defenders, during the era it em- 
braces. 

" I trust I shall not lay myself open to a charge of undue vanity, when 
I express a belief that the book which I am about to give to the world, 
will live in this country long after its writer shall have been gathered to 
his forefethers ; nor this from any intrinsic value in the production itself, 
but because I think I can perceive, through the vista of years, a time when 
the people of Canada having acquired a higher taste for literature thau 
they now possess, will feel that pride ia the first and only author this 
country has yet produced, which as a matter-of-fact people they do not 
now entertain ; yet which may then induce them to perpetuate the only 
two tales connected with the eariy history of these provinces. 

" With this object principally in view, I shall distribute circulars, and 
thus make the existence of^he work known in almost every town, no 
matter of how little note, in Canada ; and gratifying is it to me, to think 
that in so doing, I shall at the same time be the means of bringing before 
the more vivid recollections of its population, the debt of gratitude Cana- 
da owes to her most prominent defenders. 

" I yesterday received the garrison list, which yon were so considerate 
as to send me. I had not intended submitting it to the Commander of 
the Forces, but as it occuned to me, on seeing the names which were at- 
tached to it, that the omission might be deemed discourteous, I enclosed 
it last evening to that officer, with an explanation of my reasons for so 
doing. I have not yet received the list back, but should the Commander 
of the Forces use it in the manner you have been obliging enough to do,* 
I shall, on its return, enclose it to Sir Gieorge Arthur, to whom I have the 
pleasure of being personally known. 

" I feel much the very kind and flattering manner in which yon 
express yourself in regard to my gallant and lamented brother, who indeed 
is in some measure one of the leading characters in my tale— although of 
course, not historically so — I am the second youth to whom you have 
been pleased to allude in your note. I was fifteen years of age at the 
commencement of the American war, and served as a volunteer in the 
41st Regiment, while waiting to be gazetted to an Ensigncy, for which 
I am proud to have been indebted to the noble Chief whose gallant feats of 
arms I am so inefficiently endeavoring to describe. It is indeed a source 
of unfeigned pleasure to me, to have it in my power to devote what talent 
I possess to the perpetuation of the deeds of those who have conferred 
benefits upon me and mine. 

"My brother was never married, and has left no son. The yonth, 
Harvey ,t to whom I allude, is my youngest brother — a remarkably fine 
boy, and who, if moving in the sphere of life he ought to occupy, would 

** Sir John Harvey had obtained the signatures of almost everj officer of the serefai 
eorpa wuting in New Braiwwick * 

t NaoMd after Sir John. 
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fhlfii the promise he gives* I find the condition of my father's family 
much changed, however, in consequence of his widow not having obtain- 
ed that pension to whieh I should have conceived his great length of ser- 
vice entiled her. 

** I enclose herewith a rough copy of the dedication whieh I submit for 
your approval. Should it prove unexceptionable, as I trust it may, per- 
haps you will have the goodness to return it to me with as little delay as 
possible, as the work will be out immediately, 

•* I have the honor to be. Sir John, with sentiments of esteem, 

" Your very faithful servant, 

"J. Richardson. 
"Sir John Harvey, &c., &c., &c.** 

That I was not wrong in assuming that the Canadian people 
would (however indifferent to the success of the book itself) follow 
the example of the military, which seems to be as binding on them 
"s the laws of the Medes and Persians, I actually obtained among a 
population little exceeding a million of persons, not less than two 
hundred and fifty subscribers — two thirds of whom even went so far 
as to take their Dooks when published. The other third had been 
kind enough merely to lend me the encouragement of their names, 
and nothing, therefore, was more natural when called upon, to 
decline their copies— some under the pleas that the volumes, the 
price of which had been made known to them on subscribing — were 
too dear ; some, that they had been too long delayed In the publica- 
tion ; and not a few, that they did not feel inclined to take them at 
that moment. 

This complaint of the dearness of books is, par parenthese, one of 
the rich fruits springing from the outrageous system of piracy which 
prevails in the United States. Accustomed as the American book- 
seller is to pounce upon every new English publication, and to reprint 
from it forthwith, he is, of course, enabled to sell the work at very 
little more than the cost of paper and printing, and, until very re- 
cently, these re -publications found their way into Canada, where 
they have naturally created a desire for cheap literature. That an 
author should be paid for the fruit of his brain, or indemnified for the 
hours of application devoted to his composition, are considerations 
foreign to their purposes. Provided they can obtain what they want 
at a reduced rate, they care little for the injustice done to those from 
the perusal of whose writings they profess to derive amusement and 
instruction. The law, however, as it now exists in Canada in re- 
gard to books, is such, that neither the English author nor the Eng- 
lish publisher can sustain much harm. The first obtains the full 
value of his copyright, while the latter sells for the English market 
alone. He could not, and does not, expect to dispose of any part of 
his stock in the United States, and as the introduction of American 
reprints of English works into Canada, or any other British colony, 
is prohibited, these colonies must necessarily look to the English 
publisher alone for a supply. But in the case of one who does not 
dispose of his copyright, but publishes on his own account, and 
fqr a very limited market, it is unreasonable to demand that his 
books shall be sold at the same nominal price at which the American 
pirate can re-produce them, and without his enjoyment of any of the 
profit which accrues to the English author of previous remuneration 
ldp» his labor, which is so much deducted frona the profits of the 
publisher. 
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One advantage, however, and it is an impoitant one, which the 
British publisher derives from the recent interdiction of American 
reprints of the works of British authors into British colonies is, that 
where a colonial writer publishes in England, his works, if at all 
valuable, become to the former, who has purchased all right in 
them, an increased source of profit, from the fact that no other ha» 
the privilege of competing with him in the colonial market. For 
instance, a book puiporting, as this does, to treat of the manners, 
habits, political and moral character, of a cplouial people, cannot 
fail to find readers among that people, not from any innate love of 
literature which may prompt them to the purchase , but because they 
will entertain an eager desire to know what is said and thought of 
them. Curiosity is a wonderful quickener of human impulses, 
and frequently accomplishes what, from the absonce of better ana 
more, ennobling sentiments, is otherwise di&cult of attainment. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Towards the close of February, the object for which I had visited' 
Montreal having been completed, and the necessary instructions left 
with my publisher, I prepared for my return to Sandwich, where I 
still retained my "nut-shell.'' As the distance to be travelled over 
was upwards of sis hundred miles by land, and as I had my usual 
misfortune of being much encumbered with baggage, of which the- 
stages carry only a limited quantity, I resolved to travel in my own 
vehicle, and thus render my journey one of ease and convenience. 
A box-sleigh, of a particular construction, was therefore made, for 
the express purpose of afibrding suitable accommodation for my bag- 
gage, and r purchased a pair of black Canadian ponies — a most use- 
ful and untiring description of animal — for the very moderate sum 
of five-and-twenty pounds. Black harness I had made to match, so^ 
that the whole turn-out, the sleigh and all its appurtenances, being 
painted black also, and only relieved by an almost imperceptible 
double line of red alon^ the several borders, was sombre enough. 
As my ponies are rather conspicuous agents in my adventures 
throughout this and other long journeyings in Canada, they 
merit a passing introduction to the reader. Fotn were about thirteen 
hands high, and the horse — a very strong and sturdy animal — had a 
round full carcase, a short but arching neck, and a shoulder that re- 
quired a collar nearly as large as that of an ordinary English dray 
Dorse. He was an excellent draft animal, and although his speed 
was not equal to that of his companion, there was scarcely any load 
which could be drawn by a horse that he could not drag after him. 
The mare, rather slighter in figure, but an excellent match notwith- 
standing,, had more quickness and intelligence — an extremely lively 
eye — much sensitiveness of the .whip, which she never required to 
stimulate her exertions, and could not endure to be passed on the 
road. Owing to her great impatience, she was always in advance 
of the horse, whose absence of ambition, induced by his comparative 
sluggishness of character — a fault common to horses as well to men 
— ^she used invariably to rebuke by a spiteful bite at the head, whicb 
he, seemingly conscious of his offence and the punishment that was^ 
to fdlow, used most amusingly to dodge, or turn aside, the momeo.^ 

p * 
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he observed the ears of the mare wickedly thrown back in earnest 
of meditated mischief. The ponies had never been together until 
they came into my possession, bat their friendship became in the 
end so great, that they coald not endure even five minutes' separa- 
tion, and if one happened to be in the stable and the other out of it, 
there was no end to their neighing and whinnying until they were" 
again united. They were very great pets, fed from the hand, and 
although they had never been regularly led to the baptismal font, 
answered freely to the name of " Pony." If at the close of a hard 
day's travelling, I but uttered the word <' Ponies," either in an 
encouraging or a reproachful tone, their spirits were sure to be 
aroused, even if their speed was not, from exhaustion, materially in- 
creased. 

Such was the " turn out " which was paraded before Rasco^^ 
Hotel about six o^clock on a certain morning towards the close of 
February, 1840. Everything was comfortably "stowed awa^," 
and my tiger — a little fellow whose size was in strict keeping with 
that of the ponies — sat with his chin buried in the collar of his great- 
coat, and his hands thrust into its pockets, apparently as though he 
never intended to alter his position, until he should at least have at- 
tained the end of the day's journey. But if this was his impression, 
he counted, as will be seen presently, without his host. 1 took the 
reins from the ostler, jumped in, tucked the buffalo robe closely 
round me, and slightly cracking the whip, away went the ponies on 
the Lachine Road, the route to Upper Canada. 1 had unfortunately, 
yet unavoidably, protracted my departure so long that it was now 
nearly the close of the sleighing season, and not much snow remain- 
ed even in the Lower Province. There had been a thaw the pre- 
ceding day, and some rain had fallen, which, freezing during the 
Right, had rendered the roads extremely hard, rough, and (contra- 
dictory though it may seem) slippery. Many parts of the road were 
as smooth as a mirror, thus not only causing one's seat in the ve- 
hicle to be exceedingly disagreeable, but allowing the sleigh to 
sway to and fro in a manner that threatened an upset, notwithstand- 
ing our heavy " ballast " of baggage. As we approached La- 
chine, I observed that the surface of a long and rather steep hill over 
which the road passes, and which it was impossible to avoid, was 
like polished glass. I did not much admire the appearance of this, 
especially as my ponies, who had been harnessed in a slovenly man- 
ner, seemed to be rather loose in their traces. However, trusting 
more to good luck than to any careful supervision of my own, I re- 
solved to try the descent, seeking such inequalities as the sides of the 
road mi^ht present. But no sooner had the horses turned the brow 
of the hi U, when finding the sleigh pressing upon their heels, for 
they were without breechings, they started off at their utmost speed, 
dashing down the slope as though it had been the Montagnes Busses 
in Paris, and naturally inspiring me with some dread least we should 
meet and come in fearful collision with an ascending sleigh. For- 
tunately the road was clear, and, as I seldom lose my presence of 
mind on these occasions, I continued to pull steadily at the reins in 
a manner to enable me to guide the horses in their present course. 
At length, we reached the bottom of the hill, and the pressure npon 
the horses was consequently lessened, but they had become too 
much excited to abate their furious speed, and I was compelled to 
rdn them with all the strength I possessed. This threw them even- 
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tually on their haunches, and as the sleigh had not yet wholly lost 
its forward impetus, but still kept touching their heels, they com- 
menced kicking roost furiously, dashing in the strong front of the 
sleigh, and leaving the prints of their shoes on a small packing 
case which was closely wedged in front. In order to avoid having 
the vehicle dashed to pieces, I again gave them the rein, and they 
had just started forward again when the sleigh came against some- 
thing — I could not learn what — ^which upset it in a twinkling, and 
sent me bounding some half-a-dozen yards over my servant's head^ 
upon the hard and ice-covered road. 

I felt myself to be a good deal bruised, yet rose as fast as the 
weight of two or three overcoats would permit, to see what had be- 
come of the sleigh, which I fully expected, now that the horses 
had no one to guide them, to find dashed to pieces. Much to my 
surprise, 1 beheld the latter, still harnessed to the overturned 
vehicle, within twenty yards of the spot, and quietly approaching 
a shed adjoining the cottage opposite to which the accident had 
occurred, and to which they had evidently been invited by the 
tempting appearance of some hay which lay within. My next 
care was to see how my tiger had fared. He did not complain 
much at the time, nor had I the slightest idea that he had sustain- 
ed any other injury than severe fright, and yet (as will appear later) 
an arm was di slocated. As for the sleigh, it was still on its side 
emptied of half its contents, which were strewn about on the road, 
and in no condition to rise without assistance. This was soon 
afforded to it by the man who inhabited the cottage, and the 
baggage having once more been collected and replaced, I had 
leisure to think of my own injury* 

I entered the cottage, at the door of which was standing the 
wife of the habitant, who had been a spectator of the upset, and 
requested her to assist me in removing my coats, with a view to 
the examination of the arm on which I had fallen, and which from 
an old wound, was rendered particularly susceptible of pain ; but 
such was the agony I endured in the attempt, that I resolved, if 
the coats must come off, to defer their removal until I should have 
reached .the house of an apology for a medical man, who was 
named to me as being the only one in the village of Lachine, and 
to whom I felt it would be necessary for me to apply for the 
means of relief. The place was about half a mile distant, and 
the habitant having driven my sleigh thither, the Erudite culler of 
simples stripped my arm of innumerable, and rather tightly fitting 
coverings, the united thickness of which had, in all probability, 
prevented more serious injury — applied some warm aromatic de- 
coction to the injured purt,and strictly enjoined that the arm should 
be supported in a sling* 

This was, it must be confessed, an excellent beginning to my 
journey of six hundred miles, and it now become a matter for se- 
rious consideration, whether I should proceed in my present 
disabled state, or return to Montreal for the purpose of procuring 
proper surgical assistance. I did not much fancy the idea of re- . 
turning; firstly, because of a certain apprehension of ridicule; and 
secondly, because I foresaw that if I did not avail myself of what 
little snow remained, I should not accomplish my journey on run- 
ners as I meditated. My mind was therefore soon made up on 
the subject, and I started from Lachine with a determination, 
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roiUe qu'Ucouie, to reach the Coteau du Lac (nearly forty miles from 
Li\chme) that night. I had only one hand (the right) with which 
I could exercise aay guidance or control over the horses^ who 
never, daiingthatday, lostsis^ht of the excitement of the morning, 
and yet w»lh this I hazarded the jour oey. My tiger had never had 
a rein in his hand, and even coold he nave d-iven, his feehleness 
— for he was a mere boy — would have rendered it impossible to 
place any trust in him. 

The winter route frohi Montreal to Westism Canada is from Point 
Claire, about fifteen miles above the city, atid across an arm of the 
St. Lawrence to another island, called Isle Perrot, after traversing 
which the Ottawa is gained, a few miles beyond its junction with 
the St. Lawrence. The route is somewhat circuitous, but as the ice 
is there generally firro, a few miles of extra road becomes a matter 
of secondary consideration. At Point Claire I first quitted what 
mi^ht be called the land, for the frozen surface of the river, 
and as there was a gentle declivity on approaching this, i 
made up my mind for another rtm-away. The ponies Sad made 
tip their minds also, it appeared, for, as I expected, they ^et off once 
more at a pace which compelled me to use my teeth as well as my 
hand for more than half a mile, before I could succeed in stopping 
them. I had taken the precaution to tie a knot in the reins, and 
this afforded me a capital purchase, without which, indeed, I never 
could have checked them. About mid-day I left the ice for the Isle 
Perrot, and the country over which the track lay wias so uneven 
and cut up by cahots,* that I despaired of getting across it with- 
out accident. Nor was I wrong. I had reached nearly the middle 
•of the island, and was in the heart of a dense wood, fkr removed 
from any human habitation, when a sudden jerk of the ponies, who 
ivei^ pulling to disengage the heavily-laden sleigh from between 
two deep and short cahots, broke the off Whipple -tree, and left me 
in the most hopeless condition. I had neither aXe tior knife, nor^ 
had I even possessed these, could I, with a single hand, have made 
any efficient use of either. What was now to be done, I could not 
advance until I obtained a new whipple-tree, and night might, for 
all I knew to the contrary, overtake me in this position, without food 
or shelter for either ** man or beast.". These, however, were but- 
fleeting anticipations, for scarcely had I formed theta when I observ- 
ed at some distance, and moving through the wood, a man who, from 
his costume, I knew to be a French Canadian. I called lustily out 
to him, and, when he drew near, promised him a dollar if he would 
c'ontrive to mend my whipple-tree in such manner that I could pro- 
ceed on my journey. He assented, and went to work with an axe 
which he carried on his shoulder, with such good purpose that, in a 
very §hort time, with the assistance of a rope from one of the pack- 
ages, a new whipple-tree was produced much stronger than its fel- 
low. Acquiring caution and foresight from experience, I now asked 
the man if there was any sudden descent from the island upon the 
ice of the Ottawa. He said there was a slight one, but that if £ 
would give him something in addition, he would relinquish the 
work on which he was employed (wood-cutting) and accompany me 
until I got upon the ice. This proposal I gladly embraced, and we 
proceeded onward. Before coming to the sp6t designated by him, 

* Abrupt undnlotioni of iinow, resembling the waves of a short sea, aud one of the 
greatest nuisances in Lower Canadian travelling. 
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my new friend had an opportunity of witnessing the run-away pro- 
pensities of the ponies, whom, by the by, he admired very much,-*- 
as much 1 believe because they were, like himself, French Canadian, 
^ from any other reason. We had cleared the wood, and reached 
the high road which runs near the edge of the Ottawa, when a deep 
ravine, approached on both sides by a gradually increasing slope, 
appeared be fore us. Here I was perfectly assured the wicked young 
rogues would make another trial of their speed, however I said no- 
Ihmg to the man, beyond telling him that my boy and myself would 
get out and lighten the sleigh, which had to cross a bridge and as- 
cend the opposite bank, while he drove the horses. I cautioned him 
to kee>p a tight rein on them, and to place himself in such a position 
that their heels — should they be inclined to kick — might not reach 
him. Away he drove, and, as I anticipated, the animals had no 
sooner attained the downward inclination, when they rushed on- 
ward as if the devil himself, instead of the sleigh, had been at their 
heels. Out flew one or two packages, and so certain did I 
feel of the total destruction of the sleigh and its contents, that 
I turned my back upon the scene, . determined not to witness 
the mischiei that should be done. Jean Baptiste was no doubt 
rather startled by this unexpected outbreak, but he kept his 
seat manfully, and when, a few minutes afterwards, I heard my 
tiger exclaim delightedly that every thing was right, and that 
the Frenchman was ascending the hill with the horses at a trot, I 
turned again and rejoiced to see that it was the case. Of course we 
were not long in getting to the brow of the opposite bank, where 
he had now stopped, waiting for qs to come up. At a couple of 
hundreij yards beyond, was the auherge at which travellers usually 
hait their horses iJefore getting on the Ottawa on their way to the 
Cascades, and here we passed half an Lour until our horses had 
eaten their oats. 

While they were thus occupied, I examined the descent to the 
rce, and found that, although exceedingly abrupt, it was little more 
than the length of the sleigh; however, well knowing from my 
experience of the past, that if the splinter-bar should touch their 
heels, the excited ponies would again stait off at their speed, I di- 
rected the Canadian to place one or two rails across the descent, in 
order that the runners might drag as they went over them. This 
was done, and, when everything was prepared, off we started, my 
new friend in the front, and holding the reins. And well it was that 
I had taken the precaution, despite of the careful placing of the 
nails as a drag, to take him part of the way on the ice. Unchecked 
hy the obstacles which had been placed in its way, the sleigh, in its 
descent, again touched the sensitive heels of the ponies, which, find- 
ing themselves on the open field of smooth ice, and seemingly 
breathing renewed freedom, carried us at their fullest speed for up- 
wards of a mile before the driver could succeed in reining them in. 
This at length done, however, they were now quiet enough, so that 
I was enabled to dispense with the further services of my guide, 
who, having received the stipulated sum, left me on his return 
hotUe, with a good-natured <«Bon voyage, monsieur," which, 
however, I fancy he did not anticipate would be as good as it sub- 
sequently proved. 

Although my left arm continued to be so painful as to render 
the hand for the moment unserviceable, the remainder of the day 
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passed over without further accident, and about nine o'clock I 
reached the hospitable dwelling of Mr. Simpson, (the father-in- 
law of Mr. Roebuck the present member for Bath,) at Coteau du 
Lac^ — a distance, as I have already remarked, of forty-nine miles 
from Montreal. This certainly, considering the long chapter of 
disasters which had attended me during tne day's journey, was 
not so very bad travelling after all. My arrival had been ex- 
pected some hours earlier, but none were prepared to see me in 
the character in which I now presented myself — ^that of a com- 
parative cripple. The inflammation of the limb had been greatly 
increased by excitement and fatigue, and I now suffered so much 
that I was' glad to get my clothes off at an early hour^ and to seek 
relief in bed. To this I was eight and forty nours confined, and 
the severity of the hurt may be judged of from the fact that, during 
the first night, I could not rise or turn in my bed. On the follow- 
ing morning Mr. Simpson proposed, as there was no regular prac- 
titioner in the neighborhood, to send for a man self-taught in ana- 
tomy, who was proverbial for his successful treatment of bruises 
of this description ; and who, although he had not received the 
least education, and consequently was without professional know- 
ledge beyond what he hswi himself studied in the great book of 
nature, evince<l as much acquaintance with the human frame as 
if he had served half a life's apprenticeship at Guy's or Saint 
Thomas'* This character- of the old Canadian, as given to rae by 
my host at the time of making his proposal, excited my interest^ 
and I assented, not so much because I placed reliance on his 
skill, as that I felt curious to see how he would proceed in his 
vocation. A messenger was forthwith despatched on horseback, 
(one of the Roebucks being kind enough to undertake to find the 
man of simples,) and in the course of the morning he made his 
appearance. He was a venerable looking man, apparently be- 
tween sixty and seventy years of age, without any of that for- 
wardness or pretention which are so common to the medical em- 
Eiric ; and notwithstanding his bronzed cheek was marked by 
ard lines, there was an expression of quiet benevolence on his 
countenance, which insensibly won on the attention. His dress 
was a gray capot, surmounted by a hood of the same material 
(Canadian cloth), and his waist was encircled with a sash such 
as is worn by the habitans also. He calmly approached and 
saluting me,uncovered the arm, — he then soughtwith his ]ong,bony^ 
dark and shrivelled fingers the various nerves and muscles, and at 
length after a good deal of the usual manipulation, pronounced that 
the limb had not been broken as I had almost begun to apprehend, 
but that it had sustained an injury which had only not terminated 
in that serious manner by reason of the quantity of clothing with 
which, as had been stated to him, it had been covered. He cor- 
rectly described the nature and situation of the pain I experienced, 
and then issued his directions for certain embrocations to bo 
made and applied. My servant was next submitted to his in- 
spection. — He bared his arm, which was exceedingly sore, passed 
his fingers rapidly over it — ^pronounced that it was dislocated, and 
then without violence, but also without hesitation, twisted the dis- 
united parts into their proper places The next niorning the boy 
was perfectly well, and the application to my own arm proved so 
far beneficial that, at the encl of three days, I was in a condition 
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to resume my journey. Ft was with some reluctance that I tore 
myself from such excellent quarters, but the snow was fast de- 
partinor, and I dreaded any change in my mode of travelling. 

On the fourth morning, the ponies, who had all this time been 
luxuriating in oats and rest, were brought to the door, looking as 
^ucy in their harness as though they meditated some new mis- 
chief. They pricked their ears— champed their bits — ^and pawed 
the little snow there was, beneath their feet, as though they were 
impatient to repeat the scenes in which they had been such con- 
spicuous actors only a few days before. For the first twelve 
miles of the road, most of which was over ice, they went at a pace 
that required all the strength and address I could, in my convales- 
cent state, muster, to prevent from turning into another tunaway. 
However, as the day advanced, and the sun acquired power, the 
roads almost destitute of snow, became so extremely heavy, that 
every mile subsequently passed, became one of severe draft ; and 
here was the excellent mettle of this peculiar race of horses 
most fully tested. The sleigh was, as I have elsewhere remarked, 
heavily laden, and as the runners now dragged through the half 
mud — half snow — ^the strong draft powers of the horse were put 
forth, as though he had reserved all his energies for the occasion, 
while the mare on the contrary, although possessed of a spirit 
which would have prompted her to " die m harness'' rather than 
yield, and who, on good roads, always led — now slackened in her 
traces, and allowed her companion full opportunity to put forth his 
remarkable strength. 

That evening, however, notwithstanding the execrable state of 
the roads, we reached Cornwall, forty-one miles from the Coteau 
du Lac, where, in compliance with a previous invitation, I took 
up ray temporary abode with an old brother oflicer, who had serv- 
ed with me in the King's Regiment. The gay soldier was now 
transformed into the sober judge, but this did not prevent him, as 
we lingered over our wine each day, when the ladies had retired, 
from recurring to past scenes, when our mutual wild oats had not 
yet been sown ; and we particularly dwelt upon a circumstance . 
that had occurred at the reduction of the second battalion of the 
regiment which made some noise in England at the time — ^namely, 
the burning and burial, with funeral rites, of our colors — an act of 
insubordination which brought down upon us the eapressed displea.^ 
sure of the Duke of York, who was then Commandfer-in-ChieL 

In emphasizing the word " expressed," I mean it to be understood 
that, although His Royal Highness was, in vindication of the 
offended discipline of the service, compelled to issue a general 
order, condemnatory of the act, there is every reason to disbelieve 
that he impugned the spirit which had actuated us. In no other 
way can we account for the fact, that notwithstanding we were all 
very young men (the whole having seen active service, however), 
and that there were numerous second battalions reduced at the same 
time, whose officers were incessantly besieging the Horse Guards a 
very great number of us were restored to full pay within a few 
months from our reduction. My friend Jarvis, who was then, like 
myself, a junior Lieutenant, and who had been one of the most ac- 
tive in the praiseworthy destruction of the colors which bad been 
rendered sacred to us from recollections of past triumphs obtained 
under their folds, and which we vowed should never be sullied by a 
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touch from other hands than those which had unfurled them before 
the enemy — I repeat, my friend Jarvis, although a ringleader, if I 
may so term it, in the affair, was appointed to full pay in the 104th 
Regiment within five months and Sir Henry Torrens, then Military 
Secretary, procured my appointment to his own regiment (the 
Queen's), serving in the West Indies, within less than six trom the 
period of reduction of the King's. Nay more, Captain Simmonds, 
who was the officer who read prayers over the ashes of the colors, 
buried in the barrack square at Portsmouth, was also within a short 
period gazetted to the 61st Regiment, from which corps he had origi- 
nally joined us* These appointments, with numerous others that 
took place from disbanded corps about the same time, could scarcely 
be said to indicate any serious displeasure at our conduct on the part 
of His Royal Highness, although a sense of public duty called upon 
him to censure the insubordination. 

As may be presumed,, we did not, while destroying the colors, 
fail to reserve what would later form a gratifying remembrance of tbe 
past. The moment they were brought from the commanding officer's 
quarters to the mess-room (for it was after dinner, and over our 
wine, that we entered upon the ceremony,) a couple of carving- 
knives supplied each officer with a relic, and before the burning of 
the mass, with their poles, had commenced. My old companion 
now shawed me his portion, which he had religiously preserved, but 
I had unfortunately lost mioe, even since my return to Canada. 

Although, since my short stay in Cornwall, almost every trace of 
snow had disappeared, and my friend stronsrly recommended me to 
exchange my sleigh for a waggon, I still cherished the hope that 
winter had not yet wholly disappeared ; but that some opportune fail 
would enable me to continue the use of my runners. At length 
my anticipation seemed gratified. The snow began one afternoon to 
descend, and in such large flakes, that the ground was speedily 
covered. Delighted at the prospect, I rallied my friend on his 
seeming want of knowledge of the caprices of his native climate, 
and expressed my intention to be off on the following morning at day-^ 
U^ht, and before any of the family were up. He shru^^ged 
his shoulders with a dryness of manner peculiar to him, and replied 
that, if I expected to derive any advantage from the snow which- 
was then falling, I literally ^* counted without my host " — that it 
was what is termed a **wet show," the wind coming from the: 
vnong quarter to render it lasting ; and that moreover, as the roads 
were not frozen, the morrow's sun would dissipate the thin veil, and 
leave me to flounder through mud and << slush," until I should 
heartily repent that I had not followed his advice, and exchanged my: 
sleigh for some more appropriate vehicle. I, nowever, persisted^ 
and on the following morning the ponies, who had had four days' of 
good food and rest to restore them, were once more on their way to 
the West. For the first four or five miles we went on smoothly 
enough, but as the day advanced, and the sun, then acquiring pow- 
er, imparted its warmth on the earth, the snow began gradually ta 
disappear, and was only to be met with in detached parts, and 
where the deep shadows of the woods, through which we occasion- 
ally passed, prevented its rays from penetrating. Finally, as we 
ffamed the more open country, the journey became one of infinite 
distress, and such was the severity of punishment to the ponies, 
that, in order to relieve them, I was compelled to walk at their side 
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for honrS) ankle-deep in mud, with the reins in my hands. The 
distance from Cornwall to Brockville is hetween sixty and seventy 
miles, and this it took me two day^ to iiccomplish, with hard labor 
to the horses, and scarcely less fatigue to the driver. My tiger oc-^ 
casionaUy walked, but much oftener rodfe. 

On reaching Brockville, about nine o'clock the second night after 
my departure from Cornwall, I found myself in quarters very dif- 
ferent from those I had just quitted. There was not a good 
hotel in the place, and the best of the indifferent w^s kept by a 
Yankee, who had long resided in the town, and whom a successful 
business — ^the stage-house being his — ^had rendered " pretty consi- 
derably independent "^ — a condition which, by the way, is applica- 
ble to most persons in Canada who keep inns, and (what are meant 
to be) houses of accommodation for travelers. Here, after having 
seen my horses properly attended to, f sat down to a not very choice 
sapper, which had been prepared under the expectatio» that my ser- 
vant and myself were to eat it together, yet which, in following: 
oar respective ■ inclinations, we devoured separately. I was then 
shewn, at my request, to one of the best bed-rooms my host had to 
give me. Cfompletely knocked up with my day's work, I was so 
disposed to sleep that I could with difficulty keep my eyes open 
daring supper. I had not, therefore, much time, nor did 1 experi- 
ence any inclination, to criticise the apartment which had been allot* 
ted to me, and which, on the following morning, I found was bound- 
ed on all sides, save that which admitted the light, by a thin unpaint- 
ed wooden partition, the loosened and shrunken joints of whicft aF- 
lowed the eye to explore the mysteries of two adjoining sleeping- 
rooms, in one of which, as was evidenced by scattered petticoats 
and bonnets, some interesting and not << too-devilish- particular "" 
female had reposed. No sooner had my head touched the pillow 
than I fell deKciously asleep. But it was not fated this luxuri- 
ous state of repose should last. 1 could not have been more than 
an hour in bed, when I wa& awakened by the most infamous noises 
that ever assailed the quiet of a slumbering man. A party of dis- 
solute and dissipated fellows of that class which is known, both in 
Canada and the United States, under the expressive designation of 
"loafer," were carousing in a room not fiar from that in which I 
lay; and one of them — ^a ventriloquist — was amusing himself and his 
equally intellectual friends, by imitating the braying of asses — the 
lowing- of oxen — the mewing of cats, and the crowing of cocks, in 
such a manner, that 1 could not but believe the object of this horri- 
ble din was to disturb me. I got out of bed, threw on my dressing- 
gown and slippers, went into the passage, and, in no vety amiable 
tone, I confess, demanded to know who it was who presumed to 
raise such a disturbance in the house at that hour of the night, to 
the great annoyance of those who preferred sleep to being torment- 
ed with their blackguardism. There was a discontinuance of the 
noise, but no answer, and taking it for granted that my expostula- 
tion would prove a sufficient check upon their unseemly conduct, I 
returned to my bed, but sleep was no longer to be met with there* 
After passing a most wretched night, in vain endeavors to renew 
the sweet slumbers from which T had been so cruelly awakened, I 
rose at an early hour^ for the purpose of repeating my task of the 
preceding day, until I should reach Kingston (fifty miles from 
Brock ville), where it was my intention to stop for a few days, untif 
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I could have a waggon prepared (ox the long journey which was 
yet before me. Apologies were made to me by the delinquents, but 
these were no recompense for the heaviness and ill-humor with 
which I had risen from my miserable bed, to the untempting ap- 
pearance of which fatigue alone had blinded me. 

How seldom and how imperfectly can we read into the page of 
the future, and how often do the most important actions of a man's 
life take their rise in the most trifling causes. Little did I con- 
ceive at the time that this display of ventriloquism would prove to 
have been the first link in the chain of events which was to make 
this Brockvilie — a place I had so much reason to detest, and 
which I entertained no desire to behold again-my resting-place in 
Canada. Yet so it was. I had ordered my horses to be har- 
nessed, and given other necessary instructions to my tiger, when 
an old half-pay officer and friend of my own entered th^ room 
where I was packing up my trunk, and entreated that I would 
delay my departure until I had seen the father of the youth who 
had disturbed my night's rest, and for whose conduct he was 
anxious to make some excuse. Not caring of thinking more of the 
matter, I urged that this was quite unnecessary, but that I should 
feel j)leasure in delaying my departure for an hour or two, and 
waiting, as he suggested, on the old gentleman, who w^as then re- 
siding with his relative. Colonel , Collector of the Customs 

of the place. We called. The answer was ^' Not at home " ; 
and we had handed in our cards to the servant, and were some 
paces from the house on our return, when the door was again 
opened, and a young lady, fat, fair, and eighteen — ^in short, all 
but in years, a George the Fourth style of beauty — ^made her ap- 
pearance, who, after apologizing for the mistake of the servant, 
very politely insisted on our re-entering. The invitation, coming 
as it did from such a quarter, could not well be declined. W^ 
walked in, and were soon surrounded by the whole of a very 

large family. Colonel particularly urged me to dine with 

him that day, and to defer my departure until the next. The in- 
vitation being warmly seconded by the family, I was not sorry to 
yield to the temptation to remain, and test tne hospitality which 
had been so freely tendered to me. Indeed such was the extra- 
ordinary empressement of all to detain me, that it was not without 
some difficulty, and only on giving a promise that I would return 
immediately afterwards, that I was suffered to depart with my 
friend, for the purpose of countermanding the instructions I had 
given, and ordering my horses back to their stable. 

That night I was detained a not very unwilling prisoner among; 
those with whom I had dined, and who, in lieu of the luxury of 
ventriloquism, offered me that of a temptingly clean bed, from 
which I arose far more refreshed than I think I should have done 
had I occupied my room of the preceding night. Breakfast over, 
Colonel , who, like a sensible man had an "eye to busi- 
ness," and had also advised my providing myself with a waggon 
at once, without waiting until I got to Kingston, took me to exa- 
mine one which he had seized a few days before, laden with 
smuggled goods, and which he strongly recommended as being 
suited to my purpose. I consented to* take it at the price he 
named — twenty-six dollars — and as the box was both slight and* 
shallow, I handed it over to a wheelwright who had been sent for 
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to give his opinion, with directions to place the box of my sleigh 
upon the wheels^ and so to mould the whole together as to give to 
the vehicle both durability and lightness. This job, he observed, 
could not be performed in less than two days, and my departure 
was consequently again delayed. In the mean time. Colonel 
— — , who had insisted on my leaving the inn, and removing 
my horses, servant, and baggage to his own place, was good 
^ough to offer to shew me whatever was worthy of notice in the 
neighborhood, and among other things a "villa'' nearly ad- 
joining his own grounds, which he stated was to be sold for a 
mere song. These grounds, embracing fourteen acres (not more 
than one half of wKich were under, or susceptible of, cultivation, 
the rest being barren, but rather picturesque and elevated, rock,) 
were enclosed by a close board fence, not two lengths of which 
were alike, while the frame dwelling-house, which fronted and 
adjoined the river, exhibited as uninviting an appearance as a 
building which had nearly lost the thin coat of pjaunt with which 
it had once been adornea, and moreover stood in need of much 
repair, could well assume. There was a prodigious shell of a 
stable, which had been intended originally for a barn, placed jn a 
position the most favorable to deface the grounds, and every- 
thing else, which had been raised by the hand of man was in 
strict keeping with what I have already described. Still the 

Siace was beautiful and romantically situated ; so much so in- 
eed, that the same property, bordering as it was on the water, 
would, in England, have readily commanded some thousands of 
pounds. There was a deep sandy bay on one side of the house, 
which was completely shut from view on every hand, even on the 
river, until you closely approached it, and this bay afforded ex- 
cellent shelter for boats in stormy weather ; while on the other, 
was one of the most perfect sites for a fish-pond that ever was 
formed by the caprice of nature. This was effected by a narrow 
arm of tne St; Lawrence which runs into the grounds between 
two oblong masses of rock terminating at the point where the 
stable stood, and a dam across the mouth of which could have 
been constructed at a cost little exceeding five-and-twenty 
pounds. 

This property, at the rate at which lands were selling in the 
Johnstown District in which it was situated, was worth about two 
hundred pounds, at which it has been repeatedly valued by com- 
petent parties. But, as m) very kind friend, Colonel , who 

expressed a most flattering desire that I should become his neigh- 
bor, declared it was ** dirt cheap '' at five hundred, which was 
the amount demanded of me, I yielded to his presumed better 
judgment, and agreed to pay that amount. The deed was drawn 
— the transfer made, and, by the nicest little arrangement in the 
worldy (although I knew nothing of this latter, for I had not taken 
the trouble to read the dry and wordy document,) a mortgage was 
given in exchange, the purport of which was the reversion of the 
property to the seller — one Hayes> a clever and acute yankee, — 
Oil failing to pay any one of the instalments, which were at rather 
diiori dates— of equal amounts with interest — and five in number. 

Thus Kiy accidental visit to Colonel , who, by the way, 

was one of the witnesses to the deed and mortgage which had 
been executed^ and who never would have known me had it not 
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been for the interesting ventriloquism of his relative, had been 
the immediate means of altering the whole course of my exis<^ 
tence, and causing me to be what I never was before, and trust 
I never shall be again, a fixture in any place ; and one especially 
that has little more than its natural beauty to recommend it. 

I had now been nearly a fortnight on ray route from Montreal, 
and yet more than three-fourths of my journey remained to be 
accomplished. This was undoubtedly {ravelling at one's leisure, 
but certainly not at railway speed, and independently of the time 
dwindled away in this manner, the fatigue of guiding horses 
through so long a succession of bad roads, was harrassing in the 
extreme. I was not very sorry therefore T^hen the waggon 
builder came to announce that his job wa« completed, and to ask 
for the ponies to drag up the hermaphrodite thing — ^half waggon 
hialf sleigh — which, painted black as it was, very much resembled 
a hearse in appearance, although it united every advantage for the 
journey that I could reasonably desire. Taking my leave of 
Colonel, * who had promised to see things put in order in 

my new place, and to prepare for my arrival m the summer, I 
mounted into my high waegon, from the driving seat of which 
my ponies looked very much as though they had come from Lil- 
liput, and with my tiger at my side, and my baggage carefully 
disposed of, once more set off on my adventures.* 

The road from Brockville to Gananoque — a.distance of from 
thirty 'five to forty miles — runs parallel with what are called 
the " thousand islands ^' of the Saint Lawrence, and a great por- 
tion of this road is^ like the islands them selves, extremely rocky. 
This is by no means a rich portion of the country, but on the con- 
trary, considering the length of time the district has been settled, 
wears a character of poverty, if not of actual sterility, that offers 
but little temptation to the enterprizing settler. This description 
indeed applies in a greater or less degree to the chief portion of 
the country along the immediate banks of the Saint Lawrence, 
from Brockville to Kingston, where the river takes its rise. 
As you retire into the interior, and strike the more inland streams 
and rivers, the quality of the soil is much superior, although the 
facilities of transportation are necessarily fewer. Wot being par- 
ticularly hurried in my movements, or desirous of distressing my 
ponies, I passed the night at Gananoque, one of the most miser- 
able, and yet one of the most picturesquely situated villages in 
Canada, Here there are (what are prized beyond anything else 
in the country,) '* good water privileges," formed by the dis- 
colored and narrow river from which the place derives its name, 
near its point of junction with the Saint Lawrence. A clan of 
McDonald's own the greater part of the village, which (opposite to 
Frenchtown on the American side, and the great rendezvous of 
of the celebrated Bill Johnston, I have alludedto on a former oc- 
casion as being the head quarters of deserters from the British 
army,) has (he reputation of producing the best flour in Canada, 
or even in the United States. It is ^rtunate that it can boast of 
something of which one may write favorably. 

* The amiabie Ooioael acconipauied me a short distance on the road, and on ti«kii>g 
his final departure, pleasantly remarked to a centleraan who was with him — '' D — n 

the fellow, I like him. D d fine fellow ; d d rich too, (would that he had been 

correct in this particular). He has given lots of present! to the girls.- -D dsortv he 

is gone." So at least I afterwards understood. 
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The journey from Gananoque to Kingston — a distance of twenty- 
four miles — my ponies accomplished on the following day in good 
time, and as in consequence of my having been so opportunely 
supplied at Brockville with the proper vehicle in which to con- 
tinue my route, I had now no inducement for delay. I pushed 
on immediately for Toronto, passing through Belleville, Cobourg, 
Port Hope, &c., and over a tract of fine country which increased 
in richness and fertility as I approached the then Seat of Govern- 
ment in Upper Canada^ (Lord Sydenham had not yet carried his 
act of union,) and hot-bed of what the radicals and disaffected of 
the Province term Toryism. I was Hve days in reaching thia 
fine and rapidly improving city from Kingston, the distance be- 
ing one hunared[ and eighty miles, for with the exception of four 
leagues of beautiful plank road leading into Toronto, which my 
waggon rolled over as though it had been an English bowling- 
green, the roads had been execrable throughout the greater part 
of the way, and I seldom felt inclined, after a hard day's journey, 
to continue out at night, unless the distance to the place at which 
I intended to stop should render it necessary. The plan I had 
adopted, and pursued, during this trip, was as follows : — I caused 
my servant, wno otherwise enjoyed a far more luxurious ease then 
his master, and who always slept near me^ to rise before daylight, 
and see the ponies watered and fed in such time as would admit 
of our starting about sunrise. I then pushed on until twelve 
o'clock, when I stopped at the first inn which seemed to promise 
—and not only to promise, but to be supplied with^—the best *< ac- 
commodation for man and horse," and here I ordered breakfast^ 
while my ponies (always under my own superintendance,) re- 
galed themselves with their second feed of oats. After an hour's 
rest I resumed my journey, until the close of the day, when hav- 
ing ordered dinner at the house where I purposed remaining until 
the morning, and ascertained by personal inspection of their stalls 
that my faithful and generous little steeds were well littered 
down with clean straw, watered, fed, and supplied with hay for 
the night, I made myself as comfortable as the absence of a com- 
panion, in whose conversation I could take pleasure, would admit. 
The accommodations for the " beast " were usually good, but 
those provided for the " man " were not always of the most tempt- 
ing kind. The beds were sometimes good, but much oftener bad, 
while the meals, except in the cities and some few of the towns 
through which 1 passed, were the least inviting that could have 
been placed before a hungry traveller. Let the reader imagine 
to himself — sour, home-made bread — tea which resembles, in 
flavor, a decoction of hay, and sweetened with >«^at I never could 
endure, the maple sugar of the country, — a rasher of bacon or 
ham exceedingly salt, and oftener rancid than sweet, and as thick 
as a beef-steak ought to be, but never is in this country — ^potatoes 
infamously cooked — eggs fried and overdone in grease — ^a saucer 
or two filled with preserved apples, embrowned in the same 
eternal maple sugar — a few other fruits, such as raspberries, cur- 
rants, &c., spoiled in the same manner — a couple of large plates of 
potted butter, with huge particles of salt oozing from them like 
drops of hoar frost from a damp wall — cheese resembling hard 
prepared bees' wax, and tasteless and tough as leather, — let the 
stranger, I repeat, imagine this galimatias of eatables, (he must not 
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forget to add huge slices not of orisp, but soddetied toast,) and he 
will know what sort of a breakfast or supper he may expect to 
find in Canada, should he ever be induced to travel through it. 
Sometimes a fowl is added to what they pertinaciously insist upon 
calling *« supper," if you partake of it after one o'clock in the 
day, but which you, having only breakfasted, may incline to re- 
gard as your dinner; and this, if plainly roasted, is passable enough, 
but I confess that I never saw a piece of beef, (for they have no 
joints) or mutton, or veal, placed on one of those ** country inn " 
tables that was not smothered in grease, and altogether most un- 
inviting in appearance. 

While in Toronto I had again the honor of dining with the 
amiable family of Sir George Arthur, and on the following even- 
ing the pleasure of attending a very brilliant ball given by the 
Chief-Justice Robinson, whose savoir vivre not less than whose 
aavoirfaire ever render his parties the most agreeable that are 
given by any private gentleman in Canada. I moreover again 
dined, ror the third or fourth time since my arrival in the pro 
vince (and I had passed but little of the interval in Toronto) with 
the truly hospitable Colonel Jarvis, the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, to whose son, now in the Canadian Rifles, Lord Morpeth 
was indebted for preservation from death by drowning, during his 
excursion with Colonel Jarvis in 1843 to the Manitoulin Islands. 
This gentleman has, like the Chief Justice, an amiable and pro- 
mising family, and he who likes good dinners, good wines, and a 
cordial welcome, may dream of something worse in his philoso- 
phy than passing an evening in the domestic circle of the gallant 
Superintendent. 

I had now travelled more than three hundred and seventy miles 
by land, and being heartily sick of the unavoidable jolting over 
rocks, ruts, and roots of stumps, which had presented themselves 
in multitudinous profusion, determined to escape at least that por- 
tion of the land route which lies between Toronto and Hamilton 
--« distance of forty-five miles — and to cross the Lake Ontario, 
which was now beginning to be navigated between those two 
points. Waggon, ponies, baggage, master, and tiger, were there- 
fore, on the fifth day of their arrival in Toronto,, duly shipped or 
rather steamered on the deck of the Britannia, which in a few 
hours carried us across the lake to Wellington Square, the ice in 
the bay not permitting us to reach Hamilton, the usual place of 
landing. The captain charged me what I thought was, accord- 
ing to the rates of steamboat travelling in the country, rather an 
exorbitant sum, namely, seven dollars, nor did he make any de- 
duction when he found the state of the bay at Hamilton Was such 
as to compel him to land his passengers at least six miles from 
that place. Indeed this part of the journey, Vet to be performed 
before reaching Hamilton, was the worst of the road. 

Leaving Hamilton at an early hour on the following morning^ I 
passed along several mQes of a macadamized ready and through 
an extremely fertile country to Brantford. where I purposed stop- 
ping for a day or two. The view from tne high bank on which 
this town is built, overhanging as it does the Grand River, is 
eExceedingly beautiful. The small stream which bears this im- 
posing name, waters a broad, rich, and winding valley, hemmed 
in by lofty ridges of an arable, yet wooded land, which give 
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to the whole a picturesque character not to be equalled in Upper 
Canada. Nor has the beauty of this scenery, amid which were 
cradled the infant years of Brandt, immortalized by Campbell in 
his Gertrude of Wyoming, and the favorite resting place of the 
present remnants of the once renowned and warlike Six Nations, 
of which he was their head, been wholly lost sight of by those 
whose more refined taste might be supposed to lead to the se- 
lection; for in this part of the country, as well as the neigh- 
borhood of Woodstock, in the Oxford District, which adjoins, 
reside some of the most really aristocratic, because really well 
bom, families of the colony, — ^the Vansittarts, De Blaquieres, 
Winnietts, Lights, &c. 

From Brantford to London, distant nearly seventy miles, the 
traveller passes through an exceedingly ricn tract of land, lying 
principally in the Oxford District. About six miles beyond 
ferantford, while pursuing the route I did to London — for there are 
two roads — one's dormant recollections are suddenly awakened, 
by tumbling upon what you are told, on enquiry, is Paris, a small 
village of some half dozen houses, which lies at the foot of a 
deep declivity. It required no little dexterity on my part to cause 
my ponies to decend in safety. The valley reached, I found 
myself once more on the Grand River, and at a point where I could 
command a view to my right. Confined and shaded as the river 
was between its high and precipitous, banks, it reminded me of 
certain portions of the Ebro. Crossing a plank bridge there, and 
urging my ponies up a long and winding ascent, I observed for the 
first time a feature which is peculiar to this part of the country^ — • 
namely, that the woods, instead of partaking of the character of 
the dense forest, usually impervious from overgrown brushwood^ 
resembled rather an English park, so open were the tall oaks and 
beeches, and so wholly unhampered by creeping vegetation or 
rotting logs. This is a character so dissimilar to that of the Ca- 
nadian forests generally, as to be worthy of especial remark. It 
applies chiefly to the banks of the Grand River, which are so high 
as to be almost mountainous, and is attributable in a great degree 
I presuine to the comparative sandy nature of the soil. In only 
oiie other instance did I remark this, and that was on subse- 
quently entering London j but this distinguishing feature was on 
a much more limited scale. 

In London, the capital of the county of Middlesex, which is up- 
wards of five hundred miles from my original point of starting, I re- 
mained some days under the hospitable roof of Colonel Hamilton, 
the sheriiFof the London district, who, on hearing of my arrival, in- 
sisted that my horses should be removed from the inn to his own 
residence, a short distance without the town. 

London may be said to have grown out of the woods, within the 
last quarter of a century, and reminds the traveller of Captain Basil 
Halls description of Rochester. It is literally a city of stumps, for 
many of the houses are surrounded by them, and the barracks dura- 
ble, neat, and well-finished, although constructed in an incredibly 
short space of time, and affording accommodation for a couple of re- 
giments (a regiment and a wing, with a detachment of artillery, 
usually composing th(» strength of the garrison), may be said to have 
been erected in the very heart of a forest of stumps. The river 
Thames winds its silverjT and serpentine course around at least 
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three-fourtbs of the town, to which it may be said to form fhe 
boundary, and has a rery imposing-looking court-house built on an 
elevation overhanging the prettiest part of the stream. The effect of 
the whole, verdant as are the sloping banks, is in pleasing contrast 
with the opposite extremity of the town, where the ground is flat, 
and where the defacing excrescences I have named so principally 
prevail,* 

After the delay already named I again recommenced my journey, 
but had not proceeded far on my way before I found myself in a 
position which had nearly brought my travelling adventures to a 
close. Hitherto, and since the day of my first series of disasters, 
my ponies had conducted themselves quietly enough, for I had 
made it a rule, each morning on starting, to see that their harness, 
was in good order, and their collars well brought up to the end of 
the pole, so that on descending a hill there mig:ht arise no danger of 
whipple-trees or splinter-bar from again touching their heels. On 
this particular morning, however, I had neglected this precaution, 
and was not aware until it was too late to remedy the evil, that th& 
pole-straps had not been buckled sufficiently short. I had advanced 
some miles from London, and was driving at a smart trot, the ponies 
seeming to feel all the beneficial effect of their rest, when I came 
suddenly on the rise of a steep hill. Before I could check my 
horses they had turned the brow, and the waggon was upon their 
heels. Restraint was out of the question. Again they set oft at 
full speed, and at a glance I perceived the imminent danger which 
awaited me, if I should suffer them to continue their course, for at 
tlfe bottom of the descent the road made a sudden turn, so that there 
was almost a certainty of the horses dashing forward in a straight 
line, and carrying the waggon over an angle of the small bridge,, 
and into the ravine it overhung. I had once before been in a po- 
sition of similar trying difficulty, where presence of mind alone 
saved me from destruction, and this circumstance, to which I shall 
presently refer, coming vividly upon my memory, suggested the 
course I should adopt. This was to upset the waggon before it could 
reach the point of greatest, and seemingly unavoidable, danger. 
Even, therefore, while the excited animals were going at a speed, 
which the heavily-laden waggon, pressing forward on their haunch- 
es, rendered it impossible to check, I sawed the reins in such a 
manner that I compelled them to quit the road and dash the vehicle 
against a projection on one side of the bank between which it ran. 
The collision was fearful, and the waggon was so instantaneously 
upset, that I found myself lying on my back a few feet from the 
vehicle, almost before I was aware that what I had sou8;ht had 
been effected. That I had rfot been killed, falling as I did, was 
certainly marvellous, yet so far from this, and so little inconvenience 
did I suflfer, that I was on my feet in a few seconds afterwards, en- 
deavoring to ascertain the extent of injury which had taken place. 
A few paces from me lay my unfortunate tiger, with his face down- 
wards, and apparently without sense or motion. A dreadful pre- 
sentiment that he was dead came over me, and, with a beating 
heart, and a cheek that T felt to be blanched, I approached and 
turned him over. He, too, was very pale, but although I soor» 
found that although he moaned a good deal on being touched, and 
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*Tbe greater part of thii place hlu since beea destroyed by fire, and rebuilt. 
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complained of a violent bruise in his stomach, that he was much 
more frightened than hurt. I gave him a few drops of brandy from 
my flask, which had escaped unbroken, when his color returned^ 
and he was enabled to rise and assist in collecting the pack- 
ages, which were strewed upon the road. The waggon was lying 
on its side, and the ponies were standing as quietly where it had 
been overturned and checked, as if nothing of the kind whatever 
had occurred. Fortunatety, a farmer passed at the moment when 
we most needed assistance, and through his aid, principally, we 
managed to get the waggon righted — the baggage once more 
** stowed '' away, and the harness properly arranged, wh6n we re- 
turned and completed our day's route witfiout further disaster. 

The accident — a fatal and distressing one — to which I have al- 
luded, as having called for the exercise of similar presence of mind, 
occurred in En^^land in 1831. Captain Gordon, of the 51st Light 
Infantry, and his young bride, had been spending the day with my 
wife's family in fcf ex. I was then " vegetating " in the neigh- 
borhood while writiug my «' Wacousta," and composed one of the 
smallparty. The evening looked dark and lowering, and I observed 
that Gordon, who had ordered his phaeton and horses to the door at 
an early hour, so that he might reach his cottage, near Epping 
forest, before it became dark, looked pre-occupied and anxious, as 
though he dreaded some coming evil. This was the more remarka- 
ble, because he was naturally of a gay and rattling disposition. 
His horses, moreover, appeared to be very impatient, and this 
might have been one reason for his evident nervousness of manner. 
When all was ready, and he had taken his seat and the reins, I 
handed Mrs. Gordon to her place, and he drove from the house. 
He had previously offered to set me down at my own door, at the 
opposite extremity of the town, but noticing his absent and anxious 
mood, I thought it better not to be any clog upon his evident desire 
to make the best of his way home, and therefore, as he did not re- 
new his offer, abstained from getting into the carriage. But they 
had not proceeded many yards when Mrs. Gordon, perceiving that 
I was not in the back seat, reminded her husband, who reined in Ms 
horses^ and beckoned me to join them. I did so ; and we passed ra- 
pidly through the town, the attention of all parties being too much 
attracted to the uneasiness of the horses to leave much inclination 
for conversation. It seemed, indeed, as though we were all under 
the influence of some strong presentiment of danger, and I confess, 
selfish as it may appear, that I was not sorry that my seat in the 
carriage was so soon to be relinquished. But fate had willed it 
otherwise We were within a few yards of the spot where Gordon 
was to put me down, when some Savoyards, who had just stopped 
opposite to the house, began playing on the hurdy-gurdy. The 
sound seemed to infuriate the horses, who dashed off at full speed, 
soon leaving the house at which I was to have alighted far behind. 
** Richardson, assist me with the reins," were the first and only 
words pronounced by Gordon. I, of course, added all my efforts to 
his own, but although we both pulled at the beasts with all the 
strength imparted by a full consciousness of the impending danger, 
we seemed to have no more power over them than we could haVe 
had over a whirlwind. Suddenly Gordon stood up in the phafton, 
relinquished the reins, and sprang sideways from the vehicle. He 
passed from before our eyes like a shadow, but there was no tii^e 
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to look round, and his wife's gaze, as well as my own, conttnneil 
to be intently fixed upon the horses. The guidance of these mad- 
deiTed animals was now left to myself, and it required a coolness 
and presence of mind to follow the windings of the narrow by-roads^, 
without bringing the wheels "of the photon in collision with obsta* 
cles which must inevitably have dashed it to pieces, that I did not 
thinlc I possessed until put to the trial. The great idanger to be 
apprehended was the advance of some waggon or other vehicle 
eoming into the town. Narrow and winding as the road was, the 
best whip ia Christendom would have found it difficult, if not impos- 
sible to pass anything moving along it in safety. Providentially, how- 
ever, we metnonc'^overtook none— for it was so late in thetlay that 
'all fhe country market people had been some lime since returned, 
and thus we so far escaped. Still we dashed -on at the unabated 
ppeed of the excited horses, whict were thorough-bred, atrd as I 
recollected in particular a short narrow brieve in a sudden turn 
of the road which was guarded on each side by a slight railing, I 
had summoned all my address to pass it without touching the 
latter. To my own surprise, I cleared it, but there was neither 
time nor room to congratulate myself on the occasion, for there 
was yet, within a few hundred yards, a point of greater danger. 
On passing this narrow bridge, the ground gradu^ly ascends for 
about three hundred yards until the top of the short ridge is gain- 
ed, the descent from which is rather abrupt, and over a bridge at 
the bottom not much unlike that I had just crossed. I felt satis- 
fied that if the horses once gained the brow of this acclivity, no- 
thing short of a miraxsle could prevent us from being dashed to 
pieces, and it therefore hecame nec-essary that our great velocity 
of motion should, coute quPii couie^ be checked on the rise we were 
now ascending ; and in order to effect this, to work the horses 
under the hedge, even at the risk of an upset, became a matter 
of paramount necessity. With some difficulty, and not without 
the exercise of a force of which I had not thought myself master, 
I continued to saw them gradually across the road and towards 
& piece of ground which I knew to be wet and heavy, and con- 
sequently the most likely to act as a check upon the foaming ani- 
mals. In this f was successful beyond my most sanguine hopes, 
for scarcely had the horses felt themselves clogged by the mud in 
which they sank over their fetlock joints, when, as if incapable of 
further exertion, they suddenly came to a full stop, their tails 
Quivering, their ears pripked forward, and the sweat pouring from 
tnem as if they had just been drenched in a river. I left the i-eins 
hi the hands of Mrs. Gordon, who, ever since her husband^s eva- 
sion, had continued, yet without uttering a syllable or exhibiting 
any symptom of alarm which could embarrass my exertions, to 
lend me her feeble aid, and springing from the phaeton was in a 
moment at the horses' heads, the oridles of which I firmly grasp- 
ed, while, not knowing how soon they might not again be off, I 
entreated her to descend. This she did, but with the same cool- 
ness that had characterized her conduct throughout. Such calm 
courage, bordering upon apathy, I have never before or since wit- 
nessed, and in so young a woman, for she was only eighteen years 
of age, was especially remarkable* One or two persons now came 
np to our assistance, and to these I confided the horses, with direc- 
tions to have them led back to my own pilace, while, with Mrs. 
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Goidon on my ann> I hastened to see what had become of her 
husband* She had not had more time to regard him, after his 
disappearance from the carriage, than I had, yet we had both 
taken it for granted that he h^d reached the ground without 
accident, and was even then enduring extreme anxiety for her 
safety. We approached the spot where he had jun^ped out, and 
met several people approaching, one of whom imprudently announc- 
ed that Captain Gordon had been taken up insensible, and was then 
dying at my lodgings. This was a severe blow to his young wife, 
but her great moral fortitude supported her, and she manifested 
little outward emotion, merely urging me to quicken our pace. On 
arriving at the hoiise, I found it was but too true. Gordon was 
then extended on a sofa, and in a state of stupor arising from con- 
cussion of the brain, from which he never recovered. Blood was 
attempted to be taken from him, but it would not follow the lancet, 
and all human aid proving unavailingj he died within a few houri 
from bis fall. Poor fellow ! little did we think, at the moment that 
he had flitted fron^ before us, that he hadeven then met that death 
which we were endeavoring to shun ourselves. He had evidently 
£alien backwards, and, losing his hat, must have touched the ground 
first with the back of his head, which was sorely bruised. He had. 
on his boots at the time a pair of long brass spurs, and these no 
doubt had considerably tended to give that insecurity to his foot- 
ing which led to the catastrophe. In addition to those unlucky 
spurs, I subsequently received from his widow an antique ring set 
with fr beautiful Indian pebble, which he also wore on that day «u 
This is now on the hand with which I write. 

The strength which I put forth on this occasion^, and which, of 
course, is common to every one under similar circumstances of 
impending danger, was a;source of astonishment to myself, and 
shows how completely the brute force of man. is qualified and 
kept in check by the reason which prevents its unnecessary mani- 
festation. I had, without any effort of which I was conscious, at 
the time, driven in the back of the phseton, which was strongly 
enough built, by the mare pressure of my knees against it as a 
point d-appui, while my arms were^ from the excessive tension of 
the mnscles, positively black, and continued sore and stiff for- 
flome days afterwards. And^ during this exertion of physical 
strength, how was the mind engaged ? A thousand recollections, 
seemed to crowd upon my brain during these few minutes of fear- 
ful suspense^ Even while my whole attention was given to tha. 
horses and the points of danger we approached, I thought of all 
the accidents that had taken place under similar circumstances, 
and felt as perfectly assured that I was going tj certain destruc- 
tion as that I sat in the vehicle, the difficulty of conducting which, 
by the- way, was greatly increased from the fact of my being in, 
the back seat, where I had no proper purchase for my feet, and: 
was moreover too far removed from the horses^ to exercise proper 
control over them. Once I was tempted to follow the example of 
Gord )n, drop the reins and let myself down behind. This, as th» 
seat was low, mi^ht have been done with great ease, and had I 
been alone, or with a man for my companion in danger, I should 
certainly have attempted it, but I could not well abandon to her 
fate the woman who so courageously, yet silently, lent all her 
feeble aid to second ray efforts, and whose admirable presence oC . 
mind merited a better acknowle-.lgement. 
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There was a remarkable circumstance connected with the fate 
6f poor Gordon, who perished, as I have described, at the early age 
of five-and-twenty. One of his horses had been lost or stolen from 
pasture about ten days previously. A reward was offered for the 
animal, and when all expectation of his recovery had been given 
up, he was (would he had never been found I) restored to his 
master. This was only a day or two before the accident occurred 
which cost him his life. 

As the unfortunate yoimg officer had been gazetted to a company, 
by purchase, only the preceding week, I waited on Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, explained to him the whole of the melancholy occur- 
rence, and submitting the very peculiar condition of Mrs. Gordon, 
who had no other provision than what should accnie from her pen- 
sion, solicited that he would obtain from Lord Hill some indulgence 
in her favor. Lord Fitzroy warmly interested himself in the mat- 
ter, and was successful enough to obtain from Lord Hill the remis- 
sion to the young and bereaved widow — ^who was the daughter of 
an Austrian Consul in the Mediterranean, and whom Gordon had 
married there while quartered with his regiment at Malta— of four 
hundred pounds of the purchase money, while her claim to the pen- 
sion of her husband's new rank was fully acknowledged. This was 
a trait of generosity and good feeling on the part of the Commander- 
in-Chief and his Military Secretary, which is not generally known, 
yet which I have great satisfaction of having an opportunity of here 
recording. 

The disaster I experienced on leaving London had rendered roe 
rather more circumspect about the harnessing of my horses, and I 
pursued my journey with all necessary precaution. But although 
my ponies had no further opportunity of running away, there was 
not yet an end to the contretemps I was doomed to endure. In the 
midst of a sea of mud through which they (the ponies) were endea- 
voring to force it, one of the springs of my waggon gave way, and, 
like a ship on her beam ends, the body of the vehicle fell on one 
side, and rubbed against the wheels. Here was misery in the 
fullest acceptation of the term, for the accident had occurred some 
distance from any habitation, and there was no '< returning wave '' to 
right the <* hull '' of the waggon. At length, as it began to grow 
dark, two men, who had been engaged cutting timber, emerged from 
the forest near us, and coming to our assistance, applied the never- 
failing remedy adopted in all emergencies of the kind, both in the 
United States and in Canada. They detached from an adjoining 
fence a strong rail, which they lashed <*fore and aft" in such fashion 
upon the axle-trees, that it would have greatly puzzled a Long- 
Acre coach-builder to divine in what school they had acquired their 
ready art. This so strengthened the waggon, even while it robbed 
ii of a portion of its elasticity, that I almost fehcitated myselt on the 
fracture. 

Soon after recovering from this difficulty — that is to say, on the 
following day — I passed through what are called the "long woods,'* 
the road being the worst I had encountered during the whole of my 
journey upwards, and strongly reminding roe of my trip from Utica 
to Syracuse, as described in an early chapter of this volume. Never 
had I experienced an impatience more complete than on this occa- 
sion, for as the wheels now became imbedded, one after the other, in 
stiff and clayey soil, I began to fear that my ponies, fatigued as they. 
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were, could never find the strength to extricate them. To add to 
the desolation and discomfort of my position, the road was straight as 
an arrow, and could be traced, hoth in front and rear, as far as the 
eye could reach ; while a rank dense vegetation crept along the foot 
of the swampy and monotonous line of wood closely skirting what 
had been a high-way, and forcibly impressing me with the belief that 
its only tenants could be the most slimy of the creeping tribe. 

I was now, I knew, not far from a scene which had been en* 
deared to my young recollection, yet which since my boyhood I have 
never had an opportunity of approaching : — this was the spot on 
which the great Indian chief, Tecumseh, had fallen ; and where I, 
with the greatest part of my regiment had, as I have before remark- 
ed, been captured by the Americans. The " forty mile woods," 
through which I had just passed, had been celebrated, at that pe- 
riod, for the pursuit through it, by a party of mounted Kentuckians, 
of the Greneral who commanded us,* and who had basely deserted 
his men at the veiy commencement of the action. On emerging 
from this, I^ for the first time, beheld the Indian village, situated in a 
small plain, whither it had been the original intention to move the 
army and our Indian allies— ^ome three thousand warriors — ^in order 
that we might take up a position from which the enemy could not 
easily have dislodged us, protected as we should have been by the 
river (Thames) on the left flank, by a morass on the ri2:ht, and by a 
ravine in front. But weightier considerations had prevented the 
carrying into effect of this excellent plan of arrangement, by which 
an entire division of the army might have been saved, and much 
injury and annoyance spared to the subjugated country. It had, 
unfortunately, happened that the waggons containing the General's 
kitchen utensils, and other '^plunder," as a genuine Yankee would 
have termed it, had not been able to get beyond this point in the line 
of retreat, when the enemy were announced as coming rapidly up 
to us. Here was a perplexity, and what was to be done. to extricate 
the endangered culinary and other domestic household goods ? Pots 
and kettles and frying-pans were not to be found everywhere in 
those times of scarcity, and it was deemed advisable to cover their 
retreat at all hazards. The plan of defence was therefore changed. 
The batterie de cuisine was forthwith put in motion, while the troops 
received the order to halt where they were, and form two extended 
lines in a forest which rendered them a most easy prey to the enemy, 
while the latter moved among the trees and foliage almost unseen 
by their less practised adversaries. But although what men were 
not knocked on the head were made prisoners in defending the 
approach to the General's main battery — the afpresaid batterie de 
cuisine — this latter did not the less fall into the hands of the tri- 
umphant enemy who, had the party pursuing succeeded in cap- 
turing their gallant proprietor, would, without a doubt, have cut* 
him td pieces and boiled him in one of his largest saucepans. . 

As I passed from the plain into the wood where we had been at- 
tacked, I anxiously sought to discover any traces of the particular) 
ground on which we had rested. For this purpose I alighted from 
my waggon, leaving the reins in the hands of my tiger ; but in vain 
did I seek any indication of the precise spot. The general features 
of the wood bore so monotonous a resemblance that I was completely 
at fault, and after a fruitless attempt to discover the grave which . 
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* Geueral Procter. 
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was said to contain the bones of the well-known but unfortunate 
Tecumseh, I moved along the road which I had Jast traversed as a 
prisoner of war, in the hands of an exasperated and insulting enemy, 
with feelings deeply imbued with painfnl recollections of the occur- 
rences of that eventful day. There was no one who could point out 
to me the grave of the indomitable warrior who had sealed his faith 
to England, and his unbending determination to avenge the great 
and manifold wrongs of his oppressed race, with his health blood, and 
I felt deeply disappointed. I had known Tecumseh well. During 
my boyhood he had ever treated me as a young favorite, and I had 
experienced a good deal of pride in what I considered a very great 
condescension, for I had always entertained a deep and enthusiastic- 
admiration of his generous, fearless, independent and warlike cha- 
racter. Not an hour before he fell, he had passed along our line in 
the elegant deer-skin frock, fringed, and ornamented with the stain- 
ed quills of the porcupine, which he usually wore, and which, on 
this occasion, surmounted a shirt of snowy whiteness. In addition 
to this, he wore a plnme of white ostrich feathers, and the whole 
style of his costume was such as to impart to his dark features an 
expression, and to his eagle eye a brilliancy, which the excitement 
of the occasion rendered even more remarkable, and which had' 
been so forcibly impressed upon my memory, that whenever the 
image of the noble Indian has appeared to me, it has been as he then 
looked, when, for the .last time, he cordially shook me by the 
hand. 

Numerous Americans have ventured, in a sfMrit of political hosti-^ 
lity, to deny that Colonel Johnson, who commanded the Kentucky 
riflemea on that day, was th^ slayer of Tecumseh. This, it seems 
to me, is unfair. I sincerely believe that the noble chieftain fell by 
the hand of that officer, for it was so stated and understood at the 
time, not only among the American offircers who were present in the 
engagement, but by the British officers who fell into their hands, 
and surely if any merit can attach to the act, it is rather unjust to- 
refuse to Col. Johnson what has been so generally admitted by se 
irany participators in the action, when they who maintain the re* 
verse position must be disqualified from pronouncing, from personal 
knowledge, any correct opinion on the matter. Soon after my arri- 
val in this country I had occasion to address Colonel Johnson, then^ 
Vice President of the United States,.on a particular ofler made to the 
American Government, and in the course of a few private lines 
which accompanied the official letter, took the opportunity to allude 
to the circumstance of Tecumseh's death, which I stated I per- 
ceived, not without surprise, had been attributed to a different 
party. 

Now it is evident that, had Colonel Johnson entertained any 
doubt whatever on the subject, or been in the habit of vaunting un- 
necessarily or unbecomingly of his immediate agency in the fall of 
Tecumseh, he would have been but too glad to have availed himself 
of the testimony of one who had been opposed to him that day iiv 
the field. So far from this, however, he, with the modesty of truth,, 
refrains from all allusion to the disputed circumstance, but taking 
my remarks as a matter of course, confines himself, as will be seen 
from the following letters (all I ever received from him), to the 
demi-official parts of my communication, addressed to him very sooth 
ifter my arrival in Canada. 
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"Senate Chambers, Sth May, 1838. 

** Mt dear Sir, — I have received your note and cotnmanication, 
which I will vrithoat delay place in the hands of the President (Mr. Van 
Baren), as yon desire. If the matter should be referred to the Senate, as 
a branch of the Executive, it will always give me pleasure to promote 
your views, so far as may be consistent with my duty and benefit to my 
country. 

" You bad better correspend direct with the President on the subject, 
aa he has the power. " 

** With great respect, 

*'R. M. JoBKSOV. 
*• Major Richardson, Niagara.*' 

"United States Senate, 31 «f May, 1838. 

" Mt dear Sir, — I have received your kind reply to .my answer to 
your first. 1 performed the promise made, by enclosing your first letter 
and communication to the President of the United States, and I find 
that you have taken my advice, by writing direct to him, as he has the 
power of acting on your proposition ; and I have no power unless trans- 
mitted to the Senate for action. T do not know any. mode in which I 
«an serve you more than I have. The subject of your letters, &c., is 
embraced in the power of the President and the Navy Department. The 
only way in which you could succeed in your wish is, to convince the 
President and the Navy Department that it would be their duty to make 
some arrangement or contract with you. It would be indelicate for mo 
to interfere further than I have. 

*' Most sincerely yours, 

•*R, M. Johnson. 
" Major Richardson, Niagara,** 

About a mile beyond the tK^ene of action, I came to a house 
which had ever been vividly impressed on my memory, by reason 
of a ludicrous circumstance which had occurred in it the day 
after our defeat and capture. When our baggage was overtaken 
and stopped by the enemy, our own women were the first to 
plunder it, so that the linen of the officers adorned some of these 
Amazons in much greater profusion than it did those of our tall 
Kentuckian captors. On the morning following the action, we 
were marched back to the house to which I have alluded — a sort 
of inn, which was kept by one Sherman — and were warming 
onrselves by a stove in the apartment into which we had been 
ushered, when some eight or ten of our soldiers' wives uncere- 
moniously entered and threw themselves into chairs, while they 
nnblushingly displayed some of the trophies they had obtained, 
coolly asking us at the same time if we would purchase them. 
Now, under ordinary circumstances, the appearance of these wo- 
men among us would scarcely have been regarded as an intru- 
sion; but as we were fully sensible, from their manner, that they 
were desirous of insulting us in our altered position as prisoners^ 
the impertinence was not to be tolerated. One officer in parti- 
cular remonstrated with them, and commanded that they should 
leave the room instantly, but this order, so far from being obeyed, 
called forth all the billingsgate powers of the ladies. They 
jumped up, snapped their fingers, put their hands on their hips, 
and favored the offender with euoh a volley of " slan^ '' as had 
never before greeted his ears, politely intimating that they would 
be d— d if they left the room for "such as we were," who 
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steod in the same position with theifLselves, being only prisoners 
and without any power to compel them^ And th^isthey went on, 
until the uproar terminated, not in their expulsion, but in our 
withdrawal from the reach of the renom of their tongues. Often 
and often since had that scene occurred to me, and the rery position 
of the house in which it had taken place was so forcibly im- 
pressed upon my recollection that I recognised it at a glance. 
As I looked up at the sign — ^which doubtless had continued to 
hang there since I last passed the spot — I beheld the same 
name — Sherman— half visible iA the dimness of a paint that had 
perhaps been washed by a thousand rains, and every feature of 
the dwelling was precisely what my memory had retained. 

Pursuing my route from Sherman's, I soon came upon the 
banks of the pretty river of the Thames, which I had first seen at 
London, and had occasionally since crossed on my journey, but 
which I now followed for some distance until I reached Chatham, 
in the county of Kent. Finding, on my arrival here, that the na- 
vi^tion was entirely open ; and not only my ponies but myself 
being in need of some repose, I embarked my waggon on the 
steamer Brothers, and quietly pursued my way down the river to 
the place of my destination, Windsor, about three miles from my 
residence. No part of the Canadian scenery is more tovely than 
what is presented, on leaving Chatham, by the windings of the 
narrow and picturesque Thames. For about twelve miles this 
river runs between not very elevated but sloping and verdant 
banks, until these latter suddenly recede, leaving nothing visible 
for several miles farther, and until the stream disembogues itself 
into the Lake St. Clair, but a forest of tall rushes, affording 
tehelter and nutriment, at the proper season of the year — spring 
and autumn — ^to myriads of wild ducks of every description and 
quality, and from the largest to the smallest in size. For miles 
around, as you at length issue into the lake, the surface of the 
latter is seen darkened, at short intervals of space, with huge 
flocks of these migratory birds, which afford not cmly abundant 
occupation to the sportsman, but constitute an important article 
of food. At the point where the beautiful banks of the Thames 
terminate, there is an auberge, overhanging the river in such a 
way that the passenger may step from the deck of the steamer to 
the covered gallery of the house, which is kept by a French Ca- 
nadian, who has two or three very pretty and well mannered 
daughters ; and therefore, it may be presumed, that the sportsman 
who feels inclined to devote a few days to the pursuit of his game, 
does not consider it to be any very severe penance that, after the 
fatigues of the day, he should enjoy the meal, and luxuriate in 
the bed, which has bee*i prepared for him by these very charm- 
ins; girls. Multitudinous parties de chasse resort, in turn, to this 
house, and the name of Dauphin is unknown to few, gentle or 
simple, in the district. 

It was late in April when I landed at Windsor, having beea 
altogether nearly two months, including my stoppages at Coteau- 
du-Lac, Cornwall, Brocfcville, Toronto, and London, on my route 
from Montreal, and during this period my ponies had broucht me, 
a great part of the way through most execrable roads, a distance 
of upwards of five hund reef miles. Indeed, after their rest on 
*board the steamer, they seemed as freeli and as eager as ever, 
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and although they had but three mi lea further to go, they would 
I am sure have accomplished another five hundred in much less 
time than had been taken to perform the recent journey. But they 
were never doomed to undergo this trial. I had written to have 
their stable well supplied with wherewithal to ind-ulge themselves 
at the end of their toil ; and here, after having made acquaintance 
with a very splendid Newfoundland dog whom I had left behind 
as a guard to his mistress, and who on recognizing me, and ob* 
serving this addition to the domestic establishment, had manifest- 
ed unbounded delight, they were for a season left to their straw 
beds and well earned repose. 



CHAPTER X. 

My return to Sandwich by no means involved' a termination of 
my wanderings* The lease of my " den," with the hangman's 
projection to it,, which I had taken for only twelve months, was to 
expire in a few weeks, and I shouldtben be at liberty to retrace 
a great portion of my journey, and enter upon the occupation of* 
** Rock Cottage," my new purchase at Brockville. The first con* 
sideration was the disposal of ray furniture, and this was effected 
in a maniker to inOfpress me somewhat forcibly with the very wide 
difference which exists between the two simple acts of buying 
and selling. Owing to the utter impossibility of procuring the 
most common articles of household furniture on the Canadian 
shore, I had been under the necessity of supplying myself at 
Detroit^ and at prices, which were far from low. The whole was. 
sold for about one fourth of what I had paid for it, and thus was. 
my first initiation into the economy of housekeeping effected*. 
True, these being the good old times when Responsible Govern-^ 
ment had not started up like a bugbear to frighten the Collectora 
of Customs in Canada into vigilance and attention to their duties^ 
I had managed to cross much of my furniture without being sub- 
jected to the very disagreeable process of being interrogated as to 
whence it came> and consequently had been spared some addi*- 
tional charges. But this advantage had been rather the fruit of 
dexterity and address on the part of the bold French Canadiaa 
whom I employed, and who was quite a character in his way,, 
than a necessary consequence of being drawn to the Americaa 
shore for what could not be procured on our own. Had I paid 
duty on aU that I purchased, the fourth which I obtained on a 
subsequent sa]e^ would have dwindled down to a mere shade w* 
indeed. 

Before leaving the Western District of Canada, which had 
served to revive so many of my earlier recollections, I accepted 
the invitation of a gentleman in Detroit to pass a few weeks witli> 
him, prjpr to attending a "monster" meeting which was to be 
held for the express purpose of manifesting the popular feeling ift 
favor of Greneral Harrison, then a candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States. Delegates from every State in the Union 
were to assemble on a ground which had been the theatre of the 
display of some resolution^ less active than passive^ on the part . 
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of " Hard Cider," as the Americans familiarly termed him, anA 
which was not without interest to me, as having been one of 
those against whom he had defended himself. A very numerous 
body of people (Whij^R) marshalled for the occasion in Detroit, 
and one fine yet sultry morning, under a salute of artillery, amid 
the waving of the handkerchiefs of the agreeable and lady-like 
women for whom the capital of Michigan is celebrated, and 
who now lined the balconies and windows overlooking the river^ 
the steamers, five in number and literally -crowded with people, 
unmoored from theif respective wharves and glided down the 
river. The sky was clear and bright, although the atmosphere 
was insufferably warm, and as the prow of each boat, which was 
decked with gay fla^s and alive with music,rippled through the still 
and waveless current, it seemed as though its course were pro- 
pelled through the yielding, but hitherto unbroken, surface of a 
mirror. Crowds of spectators collected on the populous and ver- 
dant shores, evidently wondering at the cause of the unusual dis- 
play, which, albeit known to a few, was a mystery to the mass ; and 
as we moved, in succession, past the British fort at Amherstburgh; 
the bright scarlet uniforms of the guard, who, in the midst d 
their less gaudily attired comrades off duty, lingered near the 
gateway, or thronged the ramparts, strongly brought to my me* 
tnory the contrast of a past position with the present, and yielded 
abundant materials for reflection not of the most soothing or sa- 
tisfactory nature. Then I had marched from the spot around 
which those soldiers lingered, and glided down the river on which 
I now found myself, for the express puipose of investing and de- 
stroying the very place to which I was now hastening as to a fes* 
tival ; nay more, with the object of capturing or slaying the very 
man whom it was intended that festival should honor. I had en-? 
dured hunger, and thirst, and privation of every kind, during that 
close sejge, and had deeply rejoiced whenever a bursting shell, 
falling into the works, threatened to spread havoc and destruction 
among those they sheltered, and to give promise of the extenni-^ 
nation of their stronghold. Now I was about to visit the same 
spot, to be a spectator of rejoicings at the imputed defeat of all 
our plans, and of the bestowal, by assembled thousands, of homage 
upon him who claimed a victory over us, and against whose 
claim there was no one present but myself who could, even if 
imprudent enough to do so, demur. The position was a curious 
one, and yet as we advanced there was even more cause afford- 
ed for contrast and reflection. At length, we entered the Miami 
River, but how different was the appearance of the country, and 
how dissimilar the mode of ascent, to what it had been at the pe* 
riod when I last visited the scene. It had been my fortune to be 
upon this river on three several occasions, during the last war 
between Great Britain and the United States, and at a time when 
one unvarying wilderness presented itself on either shore to the ©ye, 
as far as the commencement of the beautifully green and sloping 
bank which, for about twenty yards, formed the boundary be- 
tween the forest and the river. VVe had, on the first occasion^, 
penetrated ahnost to its source, and far beyond the point to which: 
curious thousands were now repairing to celebrate what was in-' 
tended to be a national jubilee ; and during that expeditMrn-^soone' 
•eronty or eighty miles into the interior— we had seen but oua^ 
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solitary cabin, which, in apprehension of the outrage* of our In-r 
dian allies, had been deserted by its inhabitants, — and the ruins 
of an old English fort, one of those alluded to in my " Wa- 
cousta " as having fallen into the hands of the same race of 
people, then our fierce and uncompromising enemies, and united 
in exterminating confederacy under the renowned chieftaiu 
I'onteac. We had, it is true, then penetrated far beyond this 
ruin^ but not an evidence of civilization had met our view. 

On the second occasion, when our light-hearted and joyous 
soldiery, who ever found, in expeditions of the kind, indulgence 
for that wholesome spirit of adventure which is peculiar to the 
profession of arms, pulled, with cheerful song and jest, the bat- 
teaux in which we were embarked,, it was for a more hostile and 
decided purpose than that which we previously entertained. As 
We rowed up the river, the country was, for a series of miles, pre- 
cisely as we had found it on our first approach, the wild turkey 
occasionally winging its lazy flight from shore to shore, and pre- 
senting a tempting and seldom neglected mark to the rifles of the 
Indians who flanked our advance on either hank, and to the less 
efiective musket of the soldier, fired by some eager and impru- 
dent oflicer ; but when we had traced about one third of our for- 
mer route, and approached the point where had stood the deserted 
cabin to which I have alluded, we discovered that around that, 
and extending over ground where, on the first occasion, we had 
amused ourselves with shooting down the hogs, which, untended 
by their owner, had become aosolutely wild, had now risen, ia 
imposing strength, fortifications, against which our present efforts 
were to be directed. This fort wag commanded by General 
Harrison, the very man whom a strong political party were now 
assembling to honor in the immediate theatre of his assumed mi- 
litary achievements, and in order that the reader may fully un-. 
derstand the value of these, I will refer to the circumstances 
as they took place. 

On taking up our position about a mile below the fort, which 
was reconnoitred and found impracticable except by breach^ tli« 
necessary batteries were immediately thrown up opposite to the 
American defences (the river or *' foot of the rapids '' separating 
the armies,) at a distance of about eight hundred yards, and in a 
few days, protected by strong covering parties, they were in 
readiness to receive the battering guns which had accompanied 
X^B expedition. Two of these were long twenty-four pounders 
W&ich we had previously taken at Detroit, and well do I recollect 
the immense, exertion it cost us to drag them from the point where 
they had been landed, to the batteries. The distance was a mile, 
and the roads so bad that it required many yoke of oxen and nearly 
two hundred men,(the latter furnished with drag ropes,)from nine 
a'clock in the evening until three in the mprning,to eflfect this im- 
portant duty, which, at one time, had nearly been abandoned in 
very hopelessness of success. A principal object was to get th« 
guns into battery before the Americans could be aware of their 
advance, for the range was so sliort that they could not fai], in 
day-]ight, to have caused us serious molestation. This, after ex- 
traordinary effort, was accomplished, and at a given signal from a 
ouuboat anchored abreast of the encampment, aud the hoisting of 
the union jack at the batteries themselves, a furious cannonade 
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was opened upon the enemy, who returned it with spirit^ but not 
with the same efficiency. Well did these beautiful twenty-four 
pounders throw their metal. They were, in comparison of one arm 
with the other^ as true as riftes, and at whaterer point the gun 
was directed, there the shot was sure to fall. I had more than 
once, while forming one of the covering party, prevailed on the 
bx)mbardier who had charge of these pieces to allow me to point 
them, and I remember feeling all the delight which is natural to 
a young soldier on occasions of the kind, and during his earlier 
days of service, wherever I pprceived the destruction I had been 
instrumental in effecting. There was one point at which the 
tvventy-four pounders were principally aimed, and this was the 
roof of the powder magazine which the enemy were busily en- 
gaged in endeavoring to render bomb-proof. Most gallantly did 
they acquit themselves of this dangerous duty, for althougn our 
heav) and hissing shot struck the roof at eveiy discharge, tearing 
up the new laid earth, and occasionally mixing with it the blood 
and limbs of those who were employed in placing it there, no 
sooner were they extricated from the shower of wet earth which, 
scattered high in air, fell enveloping their persons as in a dark 
cloud, than they recommenced their task with an undiminished 
ardor that astonished us, nor ceased until they had accomplished 
their object. The magazine was, in spite of our incessant fire, 
rendered bomb-proof; and then, and not until then, did the work- 
men retire from their exposed position. For four consecutive 
days we continued, with little intermission, to bombard the place, 
throwing into it shells, and red hot, as well as tlie ordinary round, 
shot ; and such was the number of these that we con Id not pos- 
sibly conceive how the enemy was enabled to hold out as he did. 
But the resources of these brave men were in proportion with the 
magnitude of their danger. With the same indefatigability and 
resolution they had manifested while covering their powder 
magazine, they prevented that destruction in their force, which 
must else have resulted from our fire, by excavating obliquely in 
. the earth, and forming burrows in which the Indians used te 
say they buried themselves like ** ground hogs," — thus finding 
shelter from our shells. The state of the earth itself had greatly 
contributed to their exemption from serious loss, for in conse- 
quence of the heavy rains which had fallen since our arrival in 
the neighborhood, the clayey soil of the newly dug fort had be- 
come so saturatea, that the area was one continuous paste reach- 
ing to the ankles, and as the shells dropped in this, the fuzes were 
generally instantly extinguished, while the Jiot shot fell equally 
without effect. 

Thus stood matters in relation to the seige itself, when, on the 
fifth day from the opening of our fire, the affair occurred which 
gave to General Harrison, according to American historv, a victory 
some sixty thousand persons, from most parts of the Union, were 
now about to celebrate in presence of the assumed victor, and on 
the very theatre of contest. 

General Harrison being uncertain as to the ultimate results of 
the seige, and moreover extremely annoyed by our ^uns, resolved 
upon an attempt to silence these latter; atid with that view 
despatched a messenger to General Green Clay who, he had been 
apprized, was a few miles up the river, advancing to the relief ef 
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the jrarrison with a force of fifteen hundred men, and some am- 
munition and stores. The orders now sent to him were to mov« 
forward without delay ; land within a short distance of the British 
batteries; carry and spike the guns, destroy the carriages^ and 
instantly recross the river, and join him in the fort. 

It should have been previously mentioned that, prior to th* 
opening of the guns from our batteries opposite to Fort Meigs, two 
companies (the grenadier and light) of the only regular regiment 
employed in the expedition, had been detached^ with two guns of 
light calibre, to the right bank of the river with instructions to 
take possession of, and entrench themselves in, a ravine, 
about half way from our encampment and the American fort, and 
thus distract them by a cross fire. This party, supported by a few 
militia and Indians, it was the intention of General Harrison, as 
intimated to General CJay, to attack, while the latter executed the 
important duty assigned to him, on the opposite shore. Now this 
plan was, beyond all question, an admirable one, and as far as 
General Harrison was concerned, reflected great credit upon his 
military judgment ; but it will be presently seen with whom the 
merit of victory, in reality, rested. No sooner was the American 
commander made aware, by the report of the first desultory firing, 
of General Clay's approach to the batteries, when he directed a 
sortie upon the light batter}' thrown up on the brow of the ravine 
which sheltered the little detachment, on his own side of the 
river. This was instantly carried, five and thirty men and two 
oflicers — all of the light company — falling into his hands • The 
remainder of the party, hotly pursued, succeeded in crossing, not 
without difficulty, in the boats which were ready to receive them. 
On the right bank of the river, therefore, everything was decidedly 
in favor of the besieged. But how stood matters of the opposite 
shore ? General Clay had surprised the batteries so completely, 
that the first intimation in our camp of the proximity of the enemy 
was given to us by the artillerjrmen, who nad naturally abandon- 
ed their guns at the approach of a force against which resistance 
was utterly hopeless. General Clay had, in my opinion, badly 
chosen his moment of attack. I could have wished him to have 
deferred his movement at least an hour. We had only just seated 
ourselves in our tent of boughs to partake of a very scanty break- 
fast, and this, consisting of a tough steak of lean and half cooked 
beef, and a piece of dry bread, moistened with an apology for 
tea made of the root of the sassafras, and sweetened with sugar 
from the maple tree, it was hardly fair to compel us to abandon 
untasted. I had ever been of the opinion of much older soldiers 
than myself, that in order to do duty properly in the field, it was 
indispensable that the cravings of the animal man should not be 
suffered to jnterpose themselves between his sublimer aspirations 
after glory ; and as mine was an appetite that was seldom grati- 
fied to its full extent, when sharing the bivouac of those who were 
older, and less diffident than myself, and who always assigned 
me any other than Benjamin's portion, I was scarcely ever ex- 
empt from the gnawings of hunger. I recollect well, that, during 
our forced march on this occasion to the batteries, I thought a 
great deal more of the untouched breakfast, and its probable fate, 
than of the enemy we were about to encounter. I was a confirmed 
Oliver Twist in those days, inid ** alwajTi asking for more." 
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Bat another direction waa given to my reflectiorte. As we ad- 
vanced along the road I have already described, at a pace as 
rapid as its heavy iMjture would peiinit, and flanketi on the forest 
aide: by a body of Indians, we could distinctly hear the firing going 
on on our left, and see the enemy advancing rapidly upon thd 
amall battery of sIx-pounders. Instead of discouraging, this 
however animated our own immediate leaders the more, arvd they 
un^ed their men to the re-capture of the heavy guns. In a few 
minutes we were on the spot, and saw the enemy in possession of 
and determined to retain them* We had not three complete 
companies on the ground, or engaged in the affair at all ; and yet 
when the order was given to charge, we advanced and drove from 
the batteries the masses that occupied them^in a manner that, on 
subsequent reflection on the fewness of our numbers, astonished 
ourselves quite as much ai9 it must have disconcerted the enemy. 
They retreated into the woods, and being there met by the destruc- 
tive fire of the warriors under Tecumseh, were speedily brc^en, 
and, as a force, literally annihilated. Of thirteen hundred men 
whom General Clay had brought with him to the attack of the 
batteries, not two hundred effected their escape ; and indepen- 
dently of the many who fell, we took no less than four hundred 
and sixty prisoners. The moment the firing had ceased, and 
these latter had been marched off under as strong an escort as 
could be spared^ we again returned to the batteries, whither the 
artillerymen had again promptly repaired, and assisted them in un- 
doing the injury which had been done to the guns. Owing to some 
confusion in the advance of the assailants, the man charged with 
the spikes could not be foundyor had not come up ; and, too impa- 
tient for delay, the Americans had only partially effected their 
purpose by thrusting ramrods into the touchholes and breaking 
them off short. These were now removed without much diffi- 
culty, and the fire of small arms had not been discontinued «in 
hour when our batteries re-opened on the fort. Before half a 
dozen rounds had been discharged, however, the enemy hoisted 
a white flag, which we at the batteries supposed was a signal of 
their surrender- The firing consequently ceased, and it was not 
until we saw a few boats of General Clay's division (the greater 
number had been captured and plundered by the Indians) mov- 
ing down the river, and anchoring as close beneath the fort as 
they could, that we suspected a ruse, and renewed our fire. But 
this again was instantly stayed, as we saw a party issue from the 
fert dressed in scarlet, and evidently prisoners who had been cap- 
tured that morning on the right bank. The movement of thes© 
under an escort toward the river, where we saw them embark, an- 
nounced to us at the batteries that the white fiaghad been hoisted 
only with a view to an exchange of prisoners ; and our disappoint- 
ment became extreme as wo perceived another important move- 
ment on the pdrt of the enemy, which the momentary truce was 
intended to cover. No sooner had we for the second time ceased 
our firing, when, availing themselves of the exchange of prison- 
ers which was being then efiected, several hundred unarmed 
men issued from an angle of the fort, under the cover of a detach- 
ment, and rushing hurriedly to the boats, loaded themselves with 
what they could bear away. This was principally shot and 
snells and stores of various kinds^ for the supply of the garrison, 
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which the Indians had neglected to destroy ; contenting then** 
i«elyes with the handsomely ornamented swords, rifles, and pis- 
tols, as well as the linen and rich epaulettes and aniforms of the 
officers, with which many of the warriors afterwards decked 
themselves, not a little to tne amusement of the camp* !Nor wa^ 
it uutH (ifter the prisoners had been landed, and the supplies in- 
troduced into the fort, that we were again at liberty to open our 
fife. 

I have been difiiise in the historical detail of these proceedlnga, 
liecausa I am aware that the Americans are generally impressed 
with the belief that the affair of the Miami was, to General Harrison^ 
one of unqualified victory ; and as this book will, of course, be re- 
imblished in the United States, I am desirous of correcting the erreff 
into which they have fallen. Of General Harrison's merit as a* 
officer, and of his very able dispositions on that day, there can be no 
question, but victory is not always to those leaders whose combina*- 
tjons and enterprise are best calculated to ensure it. Had General 
day (obeyed the order so emphatically ^iven ia him, and, after 
«piking the guns, retired across the river without further loss of time, 
there would have been every fair claim to complete victory ; but 
surely it will net be pretended that the capture of a weak battery, 
supported merely by two companies of troops, with a few militia and 
Indians, -can as a military feat, be placed in comparison with the 
utter destruction of a force of thirteen hundred men by one-third of 
their number. Then let us look at the results^ The Americans 
Issuing in force from the fort, succeeded in capturing thlrty-iive men 
and two officers, while four hundied and thirty-five men and thirty- 
two officers fell into our hands. Nor can it be said that General 
Harrison's success on the right bank of the river has nothing to do 
with, or can be affected by the defeat of General Clay on the lef^ 
which was only the result of unlooked-for disobedience of orders. As 
well might it be said, if we compare small things with great, thai 
Napoleon's was not a defeat at Waterloo, because Grouchy is stated 
to have disobeyed his instructions, and by his absence, mainly con- 
tributed to the loss of the battle. Had the Duke of Wellington, oa 
the contrary, failed in any of his numerous engagements, solely 
through the fault of one of his commanders of divisions, victory 
would not the more have been ascribed to him, because his disposi*- 
tions 'had been proved by results to have been good, and that th« 
fullest success should have crowned those operations which he im- 
mediately superintended. It is true that the siege was subsequentlj^ 
abandoned, but this was because it was found impracticable to effiect 
a breach for an assault. Had the enemy been surrounded by ston« 
walls, they would have crumbled about their ears, but as it was, th^ 
shot merely passed through, without levelling or even seriously 
wounding the strong loop-holed pickets which formed the stockade^ 
and the capture of the place could only have been effected by tha 
expenditure upon it of more time and ammunition than the necessity 
for its reduction demanded. Furthermore the Indians, laden with 
tlie spoils they had secured from the captured boats of General 
Clay's division, were in conformity with their usual practice on 
such occasions, and in defiance of the noble yet severe Tecumseh 
(who, with a small band of chosen warriors — chiefly of his own 
tribe — remained with us to the close), deserting us hourly for a brief 
season ; and without their united support, the f6rce was much to9 
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-weak to effect any important object. But although we retired, it 
was without the slightest show of precipitation. The batteries 
were regularly dismantled^and the heavy guns removed and placed 
on board the boats prepared for their reception, precisely in the order 
in which they had first been landed from them^ nor was anything 
left behind which could at all advantage the enemy. Neither, 
when the battering train, stores, camp equipage^ &c., had been all 
re-embarked, and the troops followed in their open boats, was the 
slightest obstruction offered by the Americans during any part of our 
descent of the river. No attempt was ever made at a sortie,, which, 
in our exposed position, must have greatly annoyed us. 

I should be induced to apprehend that I had dwelt toa long on m 
apparently unimportant a suoject, were it not that I am desirous to 
shew with how little foundation the Americans so frequently claim 
advantages over the troops of Great Britain. Where they are fairly 
entitled to victory, let their claim be allowed ; but it is unjust to as- 
sume that to themselves which is not warranted by facts. While 
their whole Union was ringing from one end to the other with re- 

i'oicings at the asserted triumph of their arms over those of Great 
Britain at the Miami, the gallant regiment — a small but daring por- 
tion of whom drove, at the point of the bayonet, a vastly superioi 
number of the enemy from the batteries on the left bank — were 
wearing, still wear, and ever will continue to wear, the word 
'* Miami," on their colors and appointments.* 

The third time we ascended the Miami, and some account of this 
is necessary to the understanding of certain American proceedings at 
this celebrated convention, was in the following^ August — little more 
than three months afterwards. Tecumseh had conceived a plan for 
the withdrawal of the Americans from the cover of the fort, which 
it was hoped would prove efliicient, and in which he obtained a pro- 
mise of co-operation on the part of the British General. We ac- 
cordingly moved up the Miami river in our boafs as before, and with 
the Indians skirting the woods on either flank. Instead, however^ 
of occupying the ground we had previously rested on, we effected 
a landing on the right bank, and gaining the cover of the woods, 
remained for many hours stationary, and out of view from the fort. 
Meanwhile Tecumseh, who, at the head of his warriors, had, by a 
circuitous route, gained the high road by which the garrison receiv- 
ed its supplies and reinforcements, opened a desultory fire, accompa- 
nied by fierce yells, apparently on a party coming towards the fort. 
This fire gradually increased until it eventually became an inces- 
sant roar of small arms ; and now had arrived the critical moment — 
that of the success or failure of his plan. It was known that General 
Harrison had some days previously left the place, entrusting the com- 
mand to the next in rank to him, and was then lying with a body 
of troops at a short distance from Sandusky (another stockaded post 
not far distant from, and connected with. Fort Meigs, by the road 
just alluded to), and it was expected that the garrison of the latter, 
inferring that {he General had been attacked while coming to their 

* There is a circumstance connected with this subject of so curious coincidence, a* 
fi merit a passing notice. The storming of the batteries on the Miami took place oa, 
the 5th of Jilay^ 1813. when I served in the company of as gallant an officer as ever enter- 
ed a field. On the 5th of May, 1836, 1 assisted at the storming of the Carlist lines (three- 
tn nurater, and sustained by batteries) drawn around Hun Sebastian, and on this latter oc- 
easion one of mv subalterns was a son of the very oaai} under whom I bad entered th» 
#Mmy*s butteriee in 1813. 
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assistance, would sally forth and cover their entry. We waited 
patiently, or rather impatiently, on the skirt of the wood» halfnsoaked 
through with a drizzling rain, and looking earnestly for evidences 
of a sortie on the road, when it was our intention to have taken the 
force composing this in the rear, but all in vain. The American 
commander was too prudent, and although we opened a fire in re-*} 
turn to that of the Indians, with a view of further.misleading the 
enemy, the attempt proved fruitless, and we re-embarked the same 
afternoon, and descended the river for our ultimate destination— 
which was Sandusky, the fort I have just mentioned, and on which 
our storming powers.were again^ although by no means successfully, 
tried. 

Such had been the condition of this interesting tract of country 
on the three several occasions on which T had traversed its banks 
a quarter of a century before, and such as I have described had 
been the mode of navigation of its waters. But what a change 
had been efieeted within that comparatively short period. It seemed 
as if the wand of enchantment had passed over a region which I 
had in some degree enshrined in my recollection as hallowed 
ground, and I, at a first glance, contemplated with feelings of pain- 
ful disappointment the abundant evidences of the destroying, yet 
renewing, hand of a matter-of-fact civilization, which had remo- 
ved from view those land-marks of primeval beauty, once forming 
such prominent features in the attractive scenery. On we dashed 
with our steamers decorated with their gay flags, and enlivened 
with music ; and as the ponderous paddle wheels threw the waters 
aside, startling them even from their own beds, 1 could not but draw 
a striking and unfavorable contrast between their turbulent intni- 
sion and the subdued action of the light oar which, formerly,. had 
almost insensibly, divided the placid water, and formed ripples so 
slight as to be discontinued almost at the moment of their creation, 
leaving scarce a trace behind of the burden they had so recently 
borne. The destructive eflect produced on the natural beauty of 
the shores, by the fierce and unchecked paddle wheels — and this is 
an evil peculiar to every nanow river on which steam navigation 
prevails-— was here disagreeably evident. The eternal lashing of 
the disturbed waters had worn. away the verdure from the more 
abrupt banks, and the gray dry earth, divested of that clothing 
which had formerly constituted the leading charm of this ascent, 
fell and crumbled as each heavy swell dashed against and dislodged 
some portion of its body. After proceeding a few miles up The 
river we came to Toledo, a large and thriving town, furnished with 
piers, wharves, &c., and altogether eidUbiting marks of a commer- 
cial prosperity which, notwithstanding my preconceived ideas of 
the go-a-head system of the West, excited my utmost admiration 
and surprise. While advancing towards the mouth of the Miami 
River, which we did shortly after we had sustained the loss of one 
of the ''enlightened,'' who threw himself from the upper deck and 
found the death he sought before means could be found to lower a 
boat, we had seen numerous steamers, decked with gay fla^s similar 
to our own, and equally freighted with a mass of living matter, 
moving from various points, indicating the several harbors on Lake 
Erie, which they had left, and wending their way to the narrow 
entrance leading to the place of rendezvous. Some of these we 
now overtook at Toledo, where, in consequence of the shallow wa- 
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tet aboye> it was necessaiy to leave several of the largest steameis 
(and amongst tbem was that in which! had embarked) aud perform 
the remainder of the route in others of a smaller class. It was with 
a deep interest — as boyish in character, perhaps, as it was irresist- 
able— that, as we threaded the win^ngs of the river, I watefaed 
every thing which conld indicate oiir near approach to the spot 
most famihaHy impressed upon my memory. At length, after 
making a sudden turn in the river, we came within view of the 
immediate scene of our own and the enemy's opeiations — 'the foot 
df the Miami rapids — ^but how unlike was it to the wild country I 
had once known. True, tiie water was 4he same, aad the earth 
was the ^ame ; but on either bank had arisen, on the extingni^ecl 
fires of men who had been arrayed in deadly hestillly to each other, 
two large divisions of a flourishing town, eonneeted by an elevatea 
and extensive bridge, which bore the same evidenee of eommercial 
improvement that I had remarked at Toledo. The site of the town 
qn the right bank was some few hundred vards on ihe «de of the 
istvine, nearest the mouth of the river, which had sheltered our 
troops : and on the brow of which our enfilading battery had been 
erected, and must have been about the pmnt where, with the ex- 
ception of the prisoners taken by Genend Harrison, the detaohmeat 
had succeeded in gaining their boats and crossing the river. At 
t}ie base o( this, studded with piers and wharves, wi& thek adja- 
cent stpre houses, were moored the numeroiM steamers that had 
been enabled, from their lightness of draft, to get up with their liv- 
ing burdens ; and these now lay, wi& their broadsides opposite to 
that part of the stream where had been anchored the eun boats em- 
pjloyed in the expedition, and contributing by their -Are to the an- 
noyance of the enemy. Boycmd this point, no boat of any tonna|(a 
could proceed, the shallowness <^ the river rendering it only navi- 
gable for batteaux. 

It was night when we landed from the steamer, and as we were 
to pitch ourtenton the very ground where had stood the fort — about 
a mile distant, — no time was lost in Hhe necessary preparation. A 
bulloclc waggon was soon procured, and in this we^e deposited, not 
only our capacious tent and the good ti^ngs that were to be enjoyed 
under it, but the bedding and portmanteaus of the pavW who, com- 
pelled to walk, flanked and brought up the rear of the <^ eamp 




the evening, a ver^ little stretch of the imagination might have 
cpnjured up a repetition of the scenes of the past, we at length 
found ourselves within the circle in which had been comprised the 
defences of the fort. 'Here the waggon was unloaded, and the ex- 
perienced servants of the gentleman whose immediate ^ost I was, 
and who, with several other of the principal citizensof Detroit, had 
'< clubbed " to provide the indispensables of the expedition, soon 
had the tent raised and put in order, finally, we were so <;om- 
fortably disposed of that it was with no slight reluctance we quitted 
the cold fowl and ham, accompanied by Madeira, and -followed by 
cold brandy and water and cigais which were set before us, as we 
squatted ourselves, after the fashion.of the Indians, on the ground, 
for the comparatively comfortable beds which had, in the mean- 
time, been prepared for us. 



That night was tome due of an exoitemeat — ^anworicUyand ridt- 
ciilous enough at my matured y^aro — which. I vainly strnv« to 
banish* Owing, to the lateness of the hour at which we had en- 
tered on our place of bivouac^ I had not been able to obtain any 
thine like a distjuct yiew of ouf position, and I waited impatiently 
for t£a approach of day,, when my curiosity should be fdUy grati/- 
fied. It was not, however^ until the sun had appeared above th» 
horizon in the morninff) and the bustling of xn^ oompanious who 
wefe making their rude toilet^ warned me of my taxdinessy that 
I Fosoy half dressed myself^ and sallied forth for the purpose of 
entering the shallow streaiaa that flows lazily through, the valley 
beneath. It was not, therefore^ until aitet I had returned from 
niy ablutions^ and partaken of an excellent breakfast which had 
meanwhile been prepankL for our Imngry partyythat I had an op- 
portunity to examme the positicii* The sceas^ at this time, whea 
the whole oi the surrounding encampraenty containing some fifty 
thousand souls, had breakfasted, and were in motion in various 
parts of the ground^ was highly animated. Bug.les and drums 
andtnuapets sounded from every quarter, summoning the se-» 
v^ral oorpa of ^' Guards " to their- morning parade within a space, 
formed by the peculiar dispositioa of their tents; while the nu* 
merous bands of musio wnich had aeoompanied the delegates 
from their several States, rent the air^ (Otherwise stilled by the in- 
finenee of a burning sun^ and were, in the occasional pauses,, 
succeeded by a confused hum, of human* voioes, whichi gave »' 
juster estimate of numbers to the ear, than was a^rded even t» 
theeye« The most of these bands were elevated in carriages, 
drawn by four,, six,; eight, twelve, and in one instance sixteen 
horses, two abreast, — ^these latter conducted with so much ability, 
that a single postillionj^ mounted on one of the centre horses to 
reach the leaders with his whip, was all the aid the driver re- 
quired. Then there were displays of gorgeous flags, and shows, 
auid refreshment tents, and^ in short, of everything diat is usually 
found in a fair, but the fair themselveSi^ very slight sprinkling of 
whom were discernible in die throng* These were connned almost 
exclusively to the belles of the Maimi who, although not quite so 
graceful or so beautiful as many of those we had left in Detfoity 
eirioyed at least this advantage — that being the only wearers of that 
inflammable symbol of womanhood — the petticoat — ^they were look- 
ed upon wlik all the interest that mystic garment, thinly scattered 
among the many thousand (^ wild men tlwie assembled, could not 
fail to inspire. Plain women were at once transformed into good- 
looking ; while these latter, in their turn, were invested by the wil- 
ling imagination with every attribute of oeaut}^, and enjoyed a tri- 
umph wm^^ inasmuch as it was unprecedented, and can never 
since have been renewed, must, even at this hour, cause them to 
dwelt with unmingled satisfaction on the ^' Three Day's Celebra*-^ 
tion,"^ and ardently desire its repetition. 

Among this moving mass, a great portion of which was withinr 
the precincts oi what had constituted the defences of 4he fort, it was 
net easy to thread my way so as accurately to- define its limits f 
however, with the assistance of some of my American friends, I ac-^ 
complished the circuit. But with the exception of finding here and 
there the stumps of a few pickets, and following the traces of the 
slightly raised ground which had rested against them, there was na . 
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eridence of a fortification. Everything had heen levelled^ and the 
grass grew thickly over the whole of that surface which had once 
Seen a bed of clay — extinguishing our shells, and affording shelter 
from our shot. 

The spot of greatest interest to me was that on, or within a few 
{^et of which, our tent had been pitched. Here, it was obvious 
from various indications, had stood the powder magazine against 
which OUT iire had been unceasingly directed, and as I gazed on 
the surrounding scene, the contrast between the past and the pre- 
sent which had forced itself upon my mind from the outset, became 
more marked. There was something piquant too in resting and 
rieeping on the immediate ground on which had been concentrated 
the whole of our attempts at destruction, and on which, at that 
time, we should have deemed it the highest object of our ambition 
to set foot. Where had stood our batteries on the opposite banks, 
were to be seen three or four scattered dwelling-houses painted white, 
as most of the buildings in the town were ; and the wood that had 
skirted the bank, and masked the road by which our heavy cannon 
had been dragged up, was now cut down, and fair fields and pas- 
tures greeted the eye in its stead, until the point was gained where 
had stood our encampment. Here again, instead of rude tents, or 
rather wigwams made, by the practised hands of the willing sol- 
diery, from the boughs and baric of trees, which afforded us shelter 
during the siege, was now erected a portion of the town of Miami. 
This, as already described, was connected with the greater mass of 
buildings on the right bank by an elevated bridge which, even 
while I gazed, was mronged with men and horses, passing to and 
fro as business or inclination suggested ; and as the eve circumr- 
scribed its range, resting on the long line of steamers, witn their gay 
flags hanging droopingly in the waveless air, and embraced th« 
well constructed piers to which they were moored, my mind 
could not resist a certain melancholy and sentiment of regret, that 
these solitudes, in which some of the most stirring incidents of my 
life had occurred, should have been thus invaded and destroyed. I 
could have loved to have beheld every feature of this scene pre- 
cisely in the order in which all had been exhibited on the several 
occesions when I had previously made acquaintance with them, but 
now everything was so altered, so civilized^ that I regarded what- 
ever met my eye with a feeling of bitter disappointment, scarcely 
exceeded by that which I experienced on remarking the striking 
change which had been effected in the character, dress and demean- 
or of those who had once been the lords of this wild and picturesque 
region. True, there was, notwithstanding, a certain interest ex- 
cited in me, but that interest was not the result of what I saw, but 
what I vainly sought to disoover. I loved the ground, not for what 
it was, but what it had been. 

I had some desire to be re-introduced to General Harrison, whose 
prisoner I had been so many years previously, yet whom I had 
nerer since seen, and attained my object, through Governor Wood- 
bridge, of Detjoh, who made me the offer of an introduction. I 
found the " Hero of Tippecanoe '' a very plain and unpretending 
person, whom one must have known to be a soldier before ventu- 
ring to pronounce that he was such, yet who seemed pleased to meet 
with one who had been opposed to him in the battle, the celebration 
of which he was there to assist in. As the introduction took place 
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while he was in his carriage, and waiting to see the several bands of 
delegates, guards, fee, to pass in review before him, our conversa- 
tion was fortunately of a general character, so that I escaped much 
of the awkwardness that must have resulted from a detailed refer- 
ence to the occurrences of the 5th May, 1813. I was the mow 
pleased that no particular allusion to the subject should have been 
made by him, as I had expected would have been the case, because 
as the General was to address the people, 1 was the more willing to 
hear his version of the story as he intended narrating it to them- 

A platform, some ten or twelve feet high, had been erected in the. 
very centre of what had been the fort, and at one o'clock precisely 
General Harrison, attended by many old officers — one or two of 
these sharers in his earlier campaigns — ascended it and addressed 
the auditory. A meridian sun was casting down its scorching ray». 
upon the heads of tens of thousands, from whose brows the 
perspiration ran literally in streams, yet who, even amid (he close 
pressure to which, wedged in as they were, and overtopping each 
other as some slight declivity in the ground permitted, all were . 
more or less subjected, preserved a quiet and decorum of conduct - 
worthy of the utmost commendation. Before General Harrison com- 
menced, one or two of his supporters and military friencjs addressed 
the meeting, and they naturally gave a most vivid and one-sided de- 
scription of the victory obtained on that very ground on which all 
were then congregated. Hurrahs, and cheers, and waving of flags, ■ 
and shrill soundings of trumpets attested the delight of their excited 
hearers, and ^^ Tippecanoe and Tyler loo '' — words which had been 
shouted at least a thousand times a day since the first agitation of 
the question " who shall be President,'' again rent the air from r 
some twenty or thirty thousand parched and husky throats. But 
when the Greneral came forward this excitement was, even amid 
the order which prevailed, greatly increased. This lasted a few 
minutes, and then the utmost stillness prevailed. 

The old warrior was habited in a plain frock-coat of home-made . 
cloth, of the light description usually worn in summer, nankeen 
waistcoat and trowsers, and a dark straw hat ; his whole appearance ' 
being that of one who, as was indeed the fact, had, Cincinnatus-like, 
been taken from the plough to preside over the destinies of a confi- . 
^ing people. He had removed his hat, and, as he held in his hand an 
umbrella, which slightly cooled while it protected him from the aF- 
dent rays of the sun, his venerable, grey, and scanty hair, attenua- 
ted features, and stooping person, seemed to claim a respect and at- 
tention which a more youthful candidate for popular favor might 
not have commanded. His speech was a very long one, and treated 
of a variety of subjects, which were touched upon with a modesty 
that well merits to be recorded. He began by disclaiming the vanity , 
olf assuming to himself the possession of the qualities necessary to 
enable him to discharge with efficiency the high trust which his 
(Tountrymen were desirous of reposing in him, and stated that, in 
yielding to the urgent entreaties which had been used to induce him 
to come forward as a candidate for the important and responsible . 
office of President of the United States, he had done violence to his 
own inclinations, which had rather led to the continuance of en- 
joyment of those rural pursuits from wbich he had been taken, than 
to the turmoil of public life. He reiterated his conviction that he 
had been selected by his countrymen^ not so much for any fitness to 
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iti the office whieh kad been so flatteringlj tendered to him, as be- 
oaiue his name and political principles were deemed of adyaiLtag)& 
to their cause. 

Amone other topics^ he naturally reyerted t^ those services which 
had rendered bim popular with his countrymen. This part of his 
diseourse was of course replete with interest to me, and I listened, 
fully prepared to hear, from his own lips, a repetition of all that had 
been been ascribed to htm by the previous speakers. But notlnng of 
the kind met my ear^ and I must do General Harrison the justice t& 
•ay that no man could have evificed ksrt egotism on the subject of 
fais military services than he did. In fact, he scarcely alluded to 
his victory "over the British ;** but principally referred i<f the ne- 
g^t whtch he, ds well as other old officers of the United States 
army, who had, at an earlier period of American history^ fought 
wider CJeneral Wayne, had experienced at the hands of the Go- 
vernment; and in deprecating this injustice, he pledged himself^ 
whea he shoidd be called to the Presidential chair^ as he eould net 
after the present demonstration doubt he should be, to remove the 
evil. Wh^d he kad concluded, he shook handis with many ol the 
rough veomen who pressed forward to obtain the honor, and- then 
descended to. his carriage, which was drawn towards the town, fol- 
lowed by the dense mass, ploughing ujp the hot dust which lay 
•ome inches thick on the roiui in so abominable a manner that, tong' 
after they had passed, it hung like an impenetrable veil in the atmoe- 
phere, and shut out the town wholly from the view of those who 
remained in the encampment 

But the most startling feature in this jubilee was enacted on the 
second night after our arrival. Oppressed with heat, and fatigued 
with witnessing proceedings which excited in me neither curiosity 
nor interest, I had, at an early hour, thrown myself upon my buiaJo 
skin in the tent, which had then no tenant but mypel4 and was 
meditating on tlie humbug of the whole ^^celebration," when I 
heard several sharp cracks of the rifle, which, momentazily inerea- 
siag in number, were answered by the independent fire of musketry,, 
occasionally broken in upon by vollies, and by discharges from one 
or two field-pieces^ 1 jumped up, and thrusting my head through 
the opening of the tent, beheld a sight that did indeed recal to me- 
the scenes of the past. The whole of the side of the camp which 
bordered on the ravine where we had constructed our light battery, 
had suddenly assumed an appearance of great brilliancy, as if tne- 
largest description of fire-flies were playing in mjrriads around, whili& 
the cries oi combatants and the report of fire-arro% reverberating 
through tho woodsy and multiplied by echo, gave an air ofvraisenv^ 
Uance to the manner of an Indian night attack, which amply repaid 
me for what previous disappointment I had experienced. The only 
thing wanting was the correct delivery of ^e scalp-ci^, which I 
had often heard in my youth, and had faithfully retained in memoiy» 

It was not difficult to surmise, as proved to oe the fact, that this 
was a sham-fight, intended to commemorate that through which w* 
had, on a former occasion, attempted to draw the enemy from the 
■ame defences. A number of young Americans had secretly pie.* 
pared themselves for the occasion, and disguised in paint and blan- 
kets, with handkerchieiis on their heads, had taken their position 
near the point where we had remained secreted during the move- 
ment of the Indians under Tecumseh, and extending themselves 
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gradually, under cover of the daFkness, had formed a s^mi-circle 
Iffound the tents. Upon this, they, at a given signal, commenced 
an attack which was promptly met in the manner I have described. 
Nothing in the shape of a battle has to me a greater interest than 
the beautiful effect of«mall arms, when the gloom of night is in- 
Taded by the .fitful and lurid iashings they send forth, accompa- 
med, as they ever are, by reports, wnose multiplied reverberations 
foil upon the ear with a distinctness, almost wiSth a character, th«t 
•eems to resiilf from the general slumber and stillness of nature 
alone. 

To the viotors themselves this mimic representation of scenes 
iene since enacted, could not have impraoted half the interest it 
produced in me. They had never practised that pact they were 
thus seeking -to describe, while I, on the contrary, with an ima- 
gination vividly impressed, recurred to it more rorcibly as each 
war-cry was snouted, and each jrifle discharged. What^contri- 
bated to favor the delusion was the ^loc^m of the evening, which 
iridle it hid from view the white and steuring.edific es in the dis** 
tance, brought the river and adjacent forest oimly under observa- 
tion. This sham %ht lasted for about an hour, when the British 
and Indians being (by proxy) >' considerably well whipped,^ the 
Americans ceased firing, and I went to console myself for our de- 
feat by partaking of the hospitality of the Buffalo Guards^ in whose 
oharge were the field'-pieces that had just been used. 

On the afternoon of^the third day, the coavention having ter- 
minated, tents were everywhere being packed up preparatoiy to 
departure, and all the bustle, without much of the regularity of 
movement of an armv;about to change its ground, was apparent* 
Our own was cme of the last tents struck, but it was very speediy 
and -correctly done. Our hampers and provision baskets, whidn 
had been originally filled with good things, being now quite empty, 
and consequently forming a very light portion .of the '^.camp 
Btock,"-were thrust unceremoniously into the bullock waggon that 
once more had been oalled into re<juisition for the transport of 
our baggage, and that night we agam embarked in the small 
steamer in which we had left Toledo. We did not, however, 
owing to the intricacy of the navigation of the river, leave until 
the following mcurning. About mid-day we .were again on board 
the steamer that brought us across the lake, and our consorts 
being ready, we took our leave of Genei^ Harrison, who pro- 
ceeded on a different route ; and with our gay colors still flying, 
and our bands of music fully engaged for the amusement of the 
party, made the best of our way back to Detroit. 



CHAPTER XL 

During the few days I remained in Detroit, after my return 
from Fort Meigs, an accident happened which had nearly dis* 
concerted my plans of travelling to the qcntre of the Province. 

The fourth regiment of United States Artillery were quartered 
in the city, and with the officers of this corps ;I passed nearly as 
much of my time as I did with the gentleman at whose house I 
was.an immediate visitor* They were a pleasant, hospitable set 
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of fellows, and Colonel Fannin, who commanded them, possessed 
a soundness of information and conversational powers of a very 
high order. He had seen a good deal of service ; was a captain 
in command of the artillery, at the capture, by Ihe Americans, of 
Fort £rie in 1813, and had passed a great portion of his after lifa 
in the inhospitable and unhealthy region of Florida, from which 
indeed his regiment had only reoeotlv been returned. The ut- 
most harmony and unanimity existed among the officers, all of 
whom were men of good education and manners, and it was par- 
ticularly gratifying to observe the respect, without adulation, with 
which they regarded their gallant and estimable colonel while 
he, on the other hand, ever treated them with a kindness and in- 
dulgence which lost none of its value from his scrupulous exac- 
tion of the performance of their military duties. There was 
nothing of that servile cringing and self abasement — that appre- 
hension to express an opinion, contrary to one pronounced by 
their commanding officer,-which so often is to be found in our own 
service, and which, when practised to the extent I have some- 
times remarked, assimilates the position of an officer of inferior 
rank more to the condition of a base and fawning slave, than to 
one placed on a perfect equality, by the" commission of tha 
Sovereign, with the proudest dignitaries of the land. And )'et, I 
do not remember a single instance, during my frequent visits to 
their mess table, where the propriety or decorum of conduct^ 
tacitly exacted by the presence of their commander, was ever lost 
sight of by an officer of the 4th regiment of United States artil- 
lery. I feel a deep pleasure in thus alluding to them, not only 
by reason of the marked civility I had oyer received at their 
hands, but because I was, at the time, most forcibly impressed 
with the almost brotherly feeling which subsisted between all 
ranks from the colonel down to the youngest officer ; and had 
wished that, if I ever had the good fortune to be in permanent 
command of a regiment, such unanimity might be the model on 
which our social relations should be based. 

Falling into the general habit of the country, the officers of this 
regiment dined about two o'clock, and thus had full leisure to 
enjoy the long and beautiful evenings peculiar to an American 
summer, which, from their comparative coolness, compensate for 
the previous intense heat of the day. Some walked — some rode — 
these, more or less, enjoying the society of the very charming and 
accomplished women with which Detroit in a marked manner 
abounds ; while others, too indolent either to ride, walk, or ffirt, 
preferred adjourning from the mess table to the drawing room, and 
there with closed verandahs, admitting just enough of light for the 
purpose, discussing the intricacies of whist, aided by the veiy 
acceptable stimulant of a mint julep (such as Wooster of the 4th 
alone could excel in) a cold and delicious sherry cobbler, or a 
more exciting cock-tail, as the taste or caprice of the individual 
mi^ht desire. 

On the third or fourth afternoon of my return to the city, I had 
dined with the colonel, and was in the middle of a rubber with 
him and two other officers — Wooster brewing his exquisite mint 
julep for the players — when some one entered the room, stating 
that a fire had broken out at Windsor, on the Canadian shore, and 
was then raging so furiously, the wind having suddenly risen, as 
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to threaten destructioB to the entire village. This was alarming 
intelligence to me, for, since leaving my den at Sandwich, I had 
taken lodgings at the principal hotel at Windsor, and while my 
bag^asro was strewed about the rooms of this, my ponies were 
left m the stable under no other surveillance thanthatof my tiger, 
whose youth and general thoughtlessness prevented me from 
placing much confidence in him. To add to my inquietude, it 
wa« stated that, from the direct ion of the fire, it was tolerably '^'^r- 
tain the hotel in which I had taken my apartments was the h^ase 
then burning, it being nearly obscured by smoke. Of course there 
was an immediate end put to whist and mint juleps for the 

F resent, and accompanied by the great brewer of the latter, — 
made the best of my way to the ferry, the small steamer of 
which was just on the point of crossing when we arrived. 

There was no question as to the quarter whence the ii re proceed- 
ed. The smoke came in black and curhng volumes from the di- 
rection of the hotel, and I suffered an anxiety which may well be 
supposed in one whose all was, in a great degree, at stake. My 
only hope was that the boy might have had the good sense to have 
caused my baggage to be removed the moment the alarm of fire had 
been given, but even this expectation was a very faint one, for 
knowing as I did his propensity to play the truant during my ab- 
sence, 1 could scarcely " lay the flattering unction to my soul " 
that he was not absent on the present occasion. As we advanced 
across the river, a puff of wind blew in a contrary direction and re- 
vealed in flames, not the hotel, although it had been so long en- 
shrouded in smoke, but the barn or stable immediately behind it, in 
wh ch were my unfortunate ponies. My distress at this was even 
greater tlian what I had previously entertained : I had become so 
attached to my horses that I could not endure even the thought. of 
parting from them, therefore the idea of their perishing in this 
dreadful manner was not one calculated much to soothe me. As we 
pearcd the landing place, one vast sheet of flame burst from the 
now completely enveloped bam, which, fed by the straw and hay 
with which it was filled, tossed its large flakes into the air as if in 
proud rejoicing at the havoc it was creating. Still I saw no vestige 
of my ponies^-no tiger to inform me whether they were saved or de- 
stroyed. Some person, however, from the hotel, recognizing me, 
ran down to the boat as she drew up to the wharf, and called out to- 
me not to be alarmed, as my servant had, in the most active man- 
ner, saved both ponies and harness, and was then occupied in se- 
curing them in another stable. This certainly was a great relief, and 
I felt a degree of gratitude to the boy, so much the stronger in pro- 
portion to the injustice I was sensible I had been guilty of towards 
him. Hastily stepping on the wharf and following my informant, I 
went to the stable named by him and was not a little delighted to 
see the ponies eating their nay as calmly as though nothing had 
occurred to disturb them. OY course, my tiger was very garrulous, 
and very proud of his conduct, as he fully merited to be, and gave 
me an account of what he had done for the rescue. 

It appeared that I was not far wrong in assuming him to have 
been at play with the young idlers of the village, but this circum- 
stance had, in all probability, saved the ponler. They had assem- 
bled near the barn, which was far enough from the house not to 
kave drawn early attention to the accident, and my boy chanced to 

u 
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be the first to observe the outburst of the fire. He immediately, 
with }j[Teat presence of mind, forced open the door, and while the 
flames were ascending at a distant part of the bam, ran into the 
stalls of the ponies, which were rather near the entrance, and unty- 
ing their halters led them forth without resistance on their part ; and 
havinfi; removed and tied them, once more returned and succeeded 
in saving every portion of the harness, with the exception of one or 
two unimportant straps, which were soon and easily replaced. My 
waggon, which lay at some distance in the yard adjoining the bam — 
then rapidly consuming — had been removed without difficulty, 
and had sustained no injury. That evening, on my return to my 
friends of the 4th, T renewed my rabber and the mint juleps, with a* 
gusto not at all diminished by the fortunate escape of the day. 

It was now the close of June, and although the weather was ex- 
tremely warm, as indeed it ever is in the West about that season of 
the year, I began to make preparations for my departure. Having, 
however, no fancy to renew the misery of my " Long Woods '* 
journey, I resolved to change my route altogether, and instead of 
returning by Lake St. Clair and Chatham, to take the road border- 
ing on Lake Erie ; and thus, by performing a sort of circle of about 
a hundred miles in extent, until arriving at what are called ** the 
five stakes," where the roads again meet on their way downwards, 
not only to escape the monotony of going over ground already tra- 
versed, but of seeing more of the country. My heavy baggage was 
therefore shipped on board one of Mr. Dougall's vessels, then about 
to sail for the East, for its ultimate destination, while that which I 
retained as indispensable to the comforts of a journey which was not 
intended to be a very hurried one, was so disposed, as well as otlier 
conveniences intended for the road, that the mode of arrangement 
requires, in justice to my inventive genius, a passing notice. 

The body of my waggon I have elsewhere stated to have been an 
oblong square box, about two feet deep ; and to the back and front 
of this I had caused two packing cases, each nine inches in depth, 
to be fitted, of precisely corresponding size. These, with hinges, 
and straps that were scK^ured by small iron padlocks, were secured 
to their several places by means of strong straps, passing through 
staples screwed on to the body of the waggon. Both — ^the one con- 
taining my wife's apparel, the other my own — rested on ledges that 
protruded from the back and front, and fitted, when properly strap, 
ped on, so closely to the waggon, like which they were painted 
that it was difficult for a stranger to know that they did not abso - 
lutely form a partofit. Nothing could be more perfect than this 
arrangement which, moreover, afforded abundance of room inside, 
the waggon, jJready sufficiently filled in the following manner. 

My past experience having induced in me but little desire to 
frequent the " houses of accommodation " along the road more 
than well could be avoided, I had determined, as the season 
was fine, to enter them only at nieht, and leave them on the fol- 
lowing morning as soon as we had breakfasted. Accordingly, I 
had another oblong square box divided into compartments, and 
of sufficient depth to contain a ham, three or four fowls, a tongue . 
and all corresponding et ceteras ; and in order to" admit the air 
to this, without at the same time giving ingress to the flies which 
abounded, I had lined the lid, which was perforated with nume- 
rous augur holes, and fastened like the cases with a padlock. 
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with a coarse stiff green gauze, through which the air found easy 
entrance. This box was made wide enough to fit closely across the 
bottom of the waggon, where it formed a resting place for the feet. 
A second small case contained dishes^ plates, and drinking cups, 
as well as a pitcher with which to supply ourselves with water 
when dining under the shade of some tall and umbrageous tree. 
Nor were oSier comforts forgotten. I had purchased and filled a 
Hve gallon cask with excellent cider — a delicious beverage when 
oppressed by thirst in travelling — and a few bottles of wine 
and brandy, with a moderate portion of good cigars, and all this, 
to be renewed as required, composed our travelling stock. 

Thus provided, I commenced my journey, and in a manner 
that ** astoaished '* even **the native?." Without my being 
made aware of the fact, the mare had been in foal when I pur- 
chased her in Montreal , and she had thrown a colt about a month 
previously. This addition to my family had occasioned me a 
good deal of annoyance at the time of its occurrence, and belie v- 
mg that it was utterly impossible for a creature of that tender age 
to perform the journey I meditated — ^nearly five huudred miles — 
I had half formed the resolution to destroy it, but the liltle thing 
was so full of life and spirit, in short so much resembled her dam, 
that I had not the heart to give the order for its removal, but 
finally decided that it should take its chance on the road^ parti- 
cularly as it would have a guard and companion in my faithful 
and noble Hector, the splendid Newfoundland dog to whom I 
have already alluded, and with whom it was on the best of 
terms. 

Thus started the caravan — for it could scarcely be called any- 
thing else — from Windsor, the whole forming a tableau that had 
as much of the useful as the ornamental about it. The people,as we 
passed, ran to the doors to admire the ponies, the curs ran after 
the colt, whom they seemed not much to admire, and Hector ran 
after, and upset right and left, the curs who had the temerity to in- 
sult his little friend and charge. The whole route through the 
villages and more densely settled parts of the country was 
marked by much of the same confusion, and it was only as we 
passed through some thick wood, or extensive valley, that our 
four-footed followers were allowed to proceed in peace. 

The journey, along the lake shore especially, was really de- 
lightful. Although the heat of the day was great, and the mus- 
quitoes as teazing as they were abundant, we had generally the 
advantage of a gentle breeze from the southward, which blew 
balmy and fresh as the liquid plain over which it rolled. Be- 
tween two and three o'clock in the day, when its sultriness was 
at its height and the air partially stilled, my search was directed 
for some green and shaded spot, where our usual halt was to be 
made, and when this could be made in the neighborhood of a 
a farm-house, or near a stream of running water, it was invaria- 
bly taken possession of, without much regard to the meum or teum 
right of the property thus invaded. Generally, however, we 
stopped as near the road side as possible, and on one or two oc- 
casions on the border of the lake itself. Some amusing scenes 
were the result of this gipsy mode of travelling, and among others 
the following : 
• One beautiful day, after quitting the Talbot District, and gaining 
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(he high road leading through the Township of Mersea, in Essex, 
tee found ourselves about the usual hour between a continuous 
thain of fences skirting the highway, and offering no other shehd*^ 
than what was afforded by a few fruit trees overhanging the latter. 
We chose the neighborhood of an orchard where a number of thick-* 
ly planted cherry trees, teeming with fruit which was, at that time^ 
in its full perfection of ripeness, promised us the shade we wanted j. 
While, from the farm house which adjoined, we could obtain the ne* 
cessary water for our horses. I accordingly drove up to the side of 
the road, under cover of the cherry trees ; and as there was somcJ 
fresh and inviting grass crowning a small elevation formed hy th« 
gradually sloping side of what had once been a ditch, we here 
alighted, and having, much to the surprise of those whom business 
or curiosity drew along^ the road, opened our provision-boA and 
spread out our ham, fowls, &c., we did ample justice to our dinner, 
while my tiger, who had taken the ponies to some little distance, 
and under cover of the same shade, gave them their Oats, a feed of 
which was always placed in the waggon on starting in the morning 
from the place at which we passed the night. While thus dispatch**' 
ing our mid-day meal, occasionally moistened with a draught of thd 
eool and thirst-slaking cider, and looking at the tempting cherried 
above us — much in the same spirit with which an habitue of th^ 
classic precincts of St. Giles discusses his potatoes and point, A 
waggon drove up in which were several persons, and among others 
one who pioved to be the proprietor of the fatm house near us. Thii 
man jumping out, and apptoaehing us, made a low bow, saying at 
the same time, '* Pray, Sir, may I be so bold as to ask where yoii 
come from, where you are going to, and what you are doing ?'* 
This was out-Jonalhaning Jonathan with a vengeance, and I looked 
up to see more particularly what sort of an animal my questioned 
was. I beheld nothing remarkable in his features but an expressioii 
of very surpas<<ing impudence, which, being in no moOd to gratify 
his curiosity, I in some degree checked hy slowly repeating hid 
words, and inquiring '* if indeed it would particularly interest hin> 
to know where I came from, whither I was going, and what I wasf 
doing ?" He replied it would, for that no stranger ever passed that 
way without his making it a point of inquiring his business in that 
neighboihood. I kept my temper, while I remarked, that if olhe* 
people chose to be silly enough to gratify his impertinent curiosity, 
1 ceitainly did not intend to do so, and tlierefore he need not give 
himself futher t.ouble on the subject. This little colloquy had of 
course taken place within hearing of those in the waggon, who* 
seemed amazed to see one, who I afterwards found was considered 
to be the bully of the neighboihood, put down by a caravan dri- 
ver or pedlar, for aught Ihey knew to the contrary : and much 
whispering and shiugging of the shoulders ensued. My hero, evi- 
dently crest-fallen at the non-success of his inquisitorial power, 
now joined his companions, and while I was smoking the luxurious^ 
weed which ever crowned my frugal dinner, a gentlemanly looking 
young man, who had been a distant observer of the scene, came op, 
and addressing me by name, apologized for the rude behaviour of 
the person who had just left me^— stating that it was a practice 
with him to annoy every one Who passed in the same way. I 
thanked Mr. Ambridge, who was the Postmaster of the towiirthj^ 
for hiii attention^ in seeking, thus to explain what in some degree 
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tefleeted unfavombl;f 6n his immediate neighborhood, but obse;:ved 
to him, I had experienced no annoyance whatever ; but had rather 
derived amusement from the consequential language and bearing of 
my unceremonious interrogator. I promised as soon as the horses 
Were put to, and our journey of the day resumed, to call at his 
house, about half a mile further on our route, and he left us to return 
home. 

A few minutes afterwards, and while eating some of the tempting*- 
looking cherries which I had despatched my tiger to purchase, the 
waggon returned, and the Grand Inquisitor again jumped out. He 
did not however, venture to renew his questions to me, but playing 
with a roll of papers which he held in his hand, and which in some 
degree gave him the appearance of being the savant of the village, or 
rather settlement, approached his own house, about twenty yards 
distant from us, and in a tone of much condescension said as he 
passed, and addressing a lad who stood near, and who had gathered 
the cherries for us, *' I cannot learn who these people are, or where 
they come from, or where they are going to, or indeed anything 
about them, but if they choose to send in for any clover for their 
horses, they may have some ; or if they like any milk for them* 
•elves, there is plenty, and they can have it ; not indeed that I intend 
to make any charge for the accommodation which I offer them.'' 

Now, all this latter part of his discourse was exceedingly fair, as 
far as expression went, but we had been put sufficiently on our 
guard by Mr. Ambridge, and had too much penetration ourselves 
not to perceive that the object was to obtain through an affected 
kindness, that gratitication of his curiosity in regard to our names 
and business in the neighbourhood, which had been refused to his 
abrupt demand* I therefore took no notice of his remark, but de-* 
siring my boy, who had now finished his dinner, to put the porje? 
to the waggon, performed my portion of the day's duty by packing 
up the remnants of the " feast " in their several compartments ia 
the box, and lilting it, cider-keg, cushions, cloaks, &c.. into the ve- 
hicle. Hector, who lay at some little distance, eating the frag- 
ments of the dinner which were appropriated to himself, did not 
seem half to like the appearance of the Grand Inquisitor, and the 
occasional growl which escaped him, as that personage still linger- 
ed near watching oui movements, led' me to fear he would eventu- 
ally get me into a serious scrape. Fortunately, however, hostilities 
were not declared in form, and shortly afterwards the re-invigorated 
ponies dashed off under their accustomed weight, leaving the " tor- 
mented " to mutter audibly as we drove off, " Although they won't 
tell who they are, they are glad enough to take shelter under my 
trees." And no doubt we were, for nine days at least, the subject 
of his abusive gossip to all upon whom he was in the habit of ia-* 
flicting it. 

The journey downward was so completely a transcript of the 
journey upward, with the exception of our humble dinners which, 
eaten as they so frequently were, under the incentive of a keen 
appetite sharpened by fatiiyae, and in some shady spot where 
every variety of verdant foliage played around us, that it caft 
scarcely be necessary to dwell upon it. One discovery we, how- 
ever made in domestic economy, which it may not be unimport- 
ant to reveal, for the information of those who are interested in 
the science. At London we passed several days with the amia- 
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ble and hospitable family of Colonel Ask in, a short distance out 
of \he town, and near neighbors of Colonel Hamilton with 
"whom, it will be recollected, I had sojourned on my way up in 
the earlier part of the year. On the morning of our departure from 
the residence of the former gentleman, Mrs. Askiu had added 
to our stock of comestibles, which had here been re-supplied^ some 
raspberries and cream, which she justly thought might, as the 
day was particularly hot, prove highly acceptable as a dessert to 
our lunch or dinner. We passed over some rather rough and 
corduroy road, and were so well shaken into an appetite, that 
when the usual time arrived I was glad to draw up my horses 
beneath a splendid oak which threw its majestic shadows tempt- 
ingly around, empty the waggon, spread the cloaks, and draw 
forth the provender from its place of confinement. When this 
had been discussed, we proceeded to our raspberries and cream, 
but 80 effectually had the corduroy roads performed that office 
which is usually effected by means of much patience and manual 
labor, that, on opening the bottle in which the cream had been 
deposited, we found in its stead some excellent butter, which, 
however hors de saison with the bruised and bleeding raspberries, 
might if we had ventured to taste it, have proved an excellent 
accompaniment to our cheese. This hint should not be lost. 
All farmers wives desirous of saving the expense of churns, and 
the trouble and time necessary to bring their butter to perfection, 
have simply to fill a few jars with milk, — place them in the 
waggons in which they wend their daily way to market, choos- 
ing, of course, those roads where there is most jolting, and on 
their return home at night they will find their butter made, with- 
out effort. How this is to be extracted, if the jars are provided 
with necks, I leave it to themselves to discover. I only under- 
take to point out in what manner butter is to be made on a cordu- 
roy road, in Canada. 

I have already said that I fully succeeded in '* astonishingr 
the natives," not only with my hearse-like looking waggon and 
ponies, that appeared, from the contrast, even smaller than they 
actually were, but with the other travelling members of my 
family — namely my large Newfoundland dog, and the active and 
high mettled colt, with whom Hector seemed to have formed not 
only a durable friendship, but an alliance offensive and defensive. 
Whenever the latter, guided by the instinct of fun and frolic, put 
back her ears and dashed into a flock of sheep or geese feeding 
by the roadside, the dog was sure to follow up the attack, and on 
more than one occasion I feared least the exasperated owner 
should lodge a bullet in his brain, and thus stop his gambolling 
for ever. On the other hand, whenever some surly cur or mastin 
would pounce forward at the colt, not only would the latter kick 
out at her assailant, in the most furious manner but with a whin- 
ing cry, evidently understood by its colleague, call upon him to the 
rescue. The appeal was never made in vain, and a sound drub- 
bing to the offender was generally the result. On one occasion 
Hector had nearly got both himself and me into a serious scrape. 
We had stopped for the night, I think at Ingersoll, at an inn, the 
landlord of which did not seem to me to be the most amiable per- 
son in the world, and while my tiger was busied in putting up and 
disposing of his horses, the epicurean taste of master Hector was 
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tempted by the appearance of a rabbit confined in a wooden cage^ 
the door of which was but imperfectly closed. The difference 
between a wild rabbit and a tame one was almost as much un- 
known to the dog, as that of the right of property, and he paused 
not to consider to whom it belohged, or whether it came under 
the strict denomination of game. He made a dash at the door 
of the ca^e, seized the poor animal, and craunched it between 
his capacious jaws. Now all this might have been kept a secret 
until the following morning, when we should have been far 
removed from the indignation of the landlord, but it unfortunately 
happened that, in its last agony, the rabbit uttered a shrill shriek 
which immediately drew its owner to the yard in which the 
murder had been perpetrated, and there he beheld the guilty 
Hector with his victim in his mouth, and in all probability pre- 
paring to satisfy, with its delicate carcase^ that hunger which 
bis long journey that day had cieated in him. Thus caught in 
Jla^ante ddicto, there was no pretext for evasion, and the first 
intimation I had of the mischief which had been done, was 
when, at the moment of my issuing from the stable which I had 
visited for the purpose of seeing my horses littered down, I saw 
a broomstick descending on the head of the dog, who seemingly 
conscious of his guilt, dropped the rabbit and ran crouching to- 
wards me. But the fury of the landlord was not expended. He 
swore fearfully, not only at the dog, but at all who brought dogs 
with them to nis house, and declared that he would shoot mine 
that instant. Still cursing and storming, he entered the house in 
search of his gun, but fortunately coulanot find it, while I, taking 
advantage of the delay, led the dog to the bedroom that had been 
assigned to me, and thrusting him in, locked the door, and put the 
key in my pocket. Returning to the landlord, I apologized for 
the destruction of his pet, attributed it to the instinct which it was 
impossible to subdue, and offered to pay him whatever he con- 
ceived to be a suitable recompense for the loss of the rabbit. But 
the more I sought to pacify him, the more boisterous he became* 
nor was it imtii the following morning, when sleep had in some 
degree cooled the fumes of passion, that he listened to reason — 
accepted my apologies — ^money he refused, — ^and finally forgave 
the erring Hector. 

But Hector, although but too often guilty, was once unjustly ac- 
cused, and experienced all that obloquy which attaches to a dog 
that has the misfortune to have a bad name. Colonel Prince,who. 
I have already remarked, is a great amateur of field sports, and 
lovee,moreover,to people his grounds with such birds and beasts as 
can be domesticated — ^the stately and graceful wild t urkey being of 
the former — ^had a number of very fine rabbits, which were, how- 
ever, nightly destroyed by an animal that was cunning enough to 
delay his nocturnal visits until the family had all retired to rest. 
On one occasion the Colonel was awakened by the noise made by 




my dog, and knowing 
him * he had the generosity to refrain, and satisfied himself with 
calling the next day, denouncing the delinquent, and requesting 



* I had given teo pounds currency for him in Quebec. 
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that he might be kept tied up at night. It was in vain he was 
told that it was perfectly impossible Hector could have been the 
destroyer of the rabbits^ as he always slept in my own loom^ and 
never left it imtil I rose to dress m the morning. The Colonel 
could not be conyinced- He had particularly remarked the dog. 
which was a large one with black spots on a white ground, and 
knew of no other in the neighborhood which resembled him* 
Some time elapsed. The rabbits still disappeared^and the Colonel 
watched more closely. At length he beheld the intruder again^ but 
a doubt having crossed his mind as to his identity, he exammed 
more attentively, and found that the animal was smaller than my 
dog, and of a different figure. A hasty glance, In the deceptive 
moonlight, had led to his former error ; and now all scruple being 
removed, he either shot him himself^or desired one of his people to 
do so. Ilie dog belonged to an individual residing in what is called 
the Irish settleifient; some distance in the rear of the Park Farm, 
and used to travel thus far to enjoy the delicacy of a rabbit. I was 
not sorry to Gnd that the gallant Colonel had had an opportunity of 
fully undeceiving himself, for Hector had too often accompanied 
me> when partaking, after a hard day's sporting, of the excellent 
•* home brewed " that was liberally tendered, not to suffer all the 
deserved odium of deep ingratitude,m thus repaying the hospitality 
extended to his master in the parlor^ and to hunself inthe kitchen. 
Such was Hector, and his companion, the colt, was no less a cha- 
racter in her way. On our arrival at Toronto, the little creature^ 
which had commenced her journey at a month old,and had now tra- 
versed three hundred miles of road, not only drank water, but ate 
her oats^with the same ea^mess with her older and more practised 
companions. It was curious enough, whenever the ostler ap- 
peared with a measure in his hand, to hear her whinn3dng and 
. scraping the floor of the stable with the utmost impatience until 
her portion had been given. This addiction to virater and oats,even 
while sucking the mother, was considered so singular that they 
even who w(^re the most conversant with the habits of horses, ex- 
pressed no little astonishment on witnessing the fact. It being 
the period of the raoes,and the stable where I had put uprthe poniee 
being owned by the projprietor of several race horses, there was of 
course a constant influx into it of men ccmnected with the turf, and 
my little steeds were naturally to them, from the scarcity of the 
breed in Up|>er Canada, a subject of some interest* Without a 
single exception, al) whom I found remarking on the circumstance, 
admitted they had never known or heard of an instance of a colt 
of that tender age even touching oats, much less devouring them 
in the impatient manner they had witnessed. It was conndestl y 
predicted, however, that not only the growth of the animal woula 
be checked thereby, but that she would lose her hoofs. Neither 
the one, nor the ot£ier evil, however, resulted. Indeed, but for 
the taste she had acquired for hard food, the colt never could have 
performed the journey. On reaching our final destination, she 
was just two months old, and had travelled upwards of five hundred 
miles of ground, the journies being from five-and-twenty to forty 
miles a day. 

An amusing occurrence took place at a later period,when,on leav- 
ing Toronto and approaching Kingston, we came within sight of the 
village of Napanee, on the creek of that name. We had stopped 
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ftl)out a mile from this^ for the purpose of dining as usual under 
the shade of a tall tree^ and were already engaged in our meal> 
when a person came up driving a team of broken-kneed horses 
that had counted more summers than they could ever hope to see 
again. He stopped his waggon near my own own, and then ad- 
vancing to the ponies, which were feeding at some little dis- 
tance, began to examine them with an air of much interest and 
Curiosity. At length, when he had completed his inspection, he 
drew near to me, and throwing the handle of his whip across his 
arm, and squirting his tobacco juice some yards, not exactly in 
front of him, but rather on one side, commenced in a drawling 
voice, which at once betokened him to be, it not exactly a Yan- 
kee, of Yankee extraction^ to question me as follows : — 

'^Well, now, Mister, them is nice little horses of yours. I 
should'nt care much to swop mine a^in'em^ if you'd give me some« 
thing to boot," 

<* I guess you wouldn't have much objection," I replied, ** but I 
have no great desire to swop with you." 

« Well, I guess," he resumed, " my horses would suit your pur- 
pose better. They'd draw your wan better." 

*' That may be," I returned, <* but I have no great fancy to de- 
prive you of such serviceable animals. I am quite contented with 
these.'* 

*' You may say they are good uns," he pursued, ** I guess that 
white un is a buster. But still I don't care if I swop, because I 
want them ere litte critters," 

<* Do you indeed : I guess, though I like them too, and once for 
all, we aon*t swop, so there's an end of the matter." 

"Ah! they're part of the show, I suppose," said the fellow, 
squirting his fragrant tobacco juice once more. ^^ May I be so bold 
as to ask what you have got in that wan/* and he turned and nodded 
his head towards it. 

" All kinds of strange animals," I returned, ^' and that colt and 
dog you see there are the principal performers. They can play all 
sorts of tricks." 

*^ Indeed," exclaimed the man, arching his eyebrows, <*so I 
guessed." 

** Now, rU tell you what it is, my ffood friend, I think you can 
render me a service if you will do it. Are you going into the 
village ? " 

"I guess I am^" he replied, "that is my hum " (home). 

** Then will you, as you go along, apprize the people that there 
is a show coming into the village, and that it will stop at the tavern 
near the bridge. I should like to have a good audience, and you 
might help a poor fellow to make some money. If you do, you 
shall have a free admission for yourself and sweetheart, if you have 
one." 

The yahoo seemed delighted, and promising, as he once more re- 
paired to his team, to let the whole village know what was coming 
after him, flourished his whip, and succeeded in getting his unladen 
steeds into a jog trot. 

In the course of an hour we had dined, and followed him into the 
village, and from the anxious and curious faces we beheld staring 
at us as we passed, from almost every door-way, it was easy to per- 
eeive that our arrival had been heralded by our acute Yankee 

V 
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friend. We, however, deemed it prudent, with a view of avoidinr 
importunity and annoyance, not to stop in Napanee, as we had 
originally intended, but to pass on to the first respectable-looking 
inn we should find, some eight or ten miles further on, thus disap- 
pointing the good people of the village of their anticipated treat. 
What had greatly tended to the belief that my waggon was provided 
with the indispensables of a show, was the circumstance of the 
annual migratory circus, which comes from the United States, and 
traverses almost the whole of the Upper Provinc , taking vast sums 
of money out of the country, having preceded me only a day or two. 
It was doubtless supposed that I was either a sort of "camp^ 
follower," and entrusted with the exhibition of the least important of 
the " hanimals," or doing business on my own « hook," as an hum- 
ble satellite of the great caravan. 

In the eaily part of July we reached Brockville, the place of 
our future residence, and I confess I felt more like a man going 
to be hanged, than one about to enter on the possession of a pro- 
perty which, however incomplete in many respects, had at least 
the much coveted advantage of privacy and quiet. My life, how- 
ever had ever been so completely one of excitement, and I had 
been so much in the habit of roaming unfettered about the world, 
that the idea of burying myself in this secluded spot, to which I 
felt myself tied down by the act of purchase, had m it something 
appalling, and I can safely say that, during upwards of two years 
01 my residence on it, I never was a single day utterly free from 
a vague and indefinable lowness of spirits which, I am convinced, 
arose from my painful sense of the imprisonment I had doomed 
myself to undergo. It was however vain to repine, and since I 
oould not recal tne excessive and inconsiderate folly which had 
led to my purchase of the property, I even resolved to make the 
most of circumstances, and bury myself alive. 

Contrary to the promises made to me by the person from whom 
I bought it, and the declaration of my very dear friend Colonel 
— — , that he would take great care to see everything was 

Eroperly arranged before my retum, (and this I had stated would 
e about the present period,) not one of the several alterations^ 
which it'had been agreed should be made during my absence, had 
been attended to. Not, however, that those portions of the soil 
which were susceptible of bearing fruit, ana which constituted 
about five acres out of the fourteen, had been left untilled. On 
one side appeared a large patch of oats, nearly ready for the 
sickle ; and on the other, an equal proportion of oats and field- 
peas, in the same state of forwardness. Between this, in the true 
Yankee taste of the planter, were to be seen, interspersed with 
carrots, onions, turnips, parsnips, beets, cucumbers, and melons, 
a host of pumkins and squashes, sufificient to feed half the beasts 
in the country. It really was a curiosity to behold this melange 
of " kitchen stuffs," and had Lodiage suddenly tumbled from a 
balloon upon this spot, he would have found some difiiculty in 
comprehending the vile distortion to which his favorite art had 
been subjected. 

My first work was to cause the removal of the hu^e bam, to which 
I have already alluded, as overhanging the prettiest part of what 
was eventually intended for a fish-pond. This was taken to pieces, 
and raz6e^d into a stable o( more moderate dimensions, wnich I 
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eaused to be built on the surface of a broad and almost imperceptibly 
gloping rock, about two huudred yards in rear of the house^ and 
in a line with the outer edge of the neld just described. This finished, 
the oats and peas which proved more useful than I had anticipated, 
were cut and housed, and the ponies thus supplied with hard food 
nearly suflicient tor their winter consumption. 

Nor were other accessories of a farm wanting. A milch co,w — 
pigs — ducks — ^fowls — rabbits — a plough, harrow, waggon, and all 
the lesser adjuncts of a miniature farm were procured, to which was 
added a handsome pleasure boat, the stem of which, in remembrance 
of her whose successful debut at the Italian Opera I had iirst wit- 
nessed^ bore the name of *' Fanny Elsler.'* 

As ice could be obtained within a few feet of my own door 
and as the summer gave earnest such building was desirable, 1 
now resolved to build an ice-iiouse, and for that purpose selected a 
fpot shaded by a cluster of pines, which grew near the edge of what 
I have previously described as Sandy Bay, and within fifty yards of 
the house, on a line parallel with the river. This was of the most 
gimple construction in the world, and did not cost me, including 
labor, more than ten dollars. The man who undertook the job first 
dug an excavation some six feet in depth, built his frame work of 
pine trees, taken from an overhanging ridge beyond the field, where 
they could be best spared, filled the interstices between the layers 
of logs, fastened together by notches at the end, with slips of timber, 
and then placing tan bark and brush-wood, covered the whole with 
earth and sod, so as to render it impervious to the outward atmos- 
phere. The door was then added, and this facing the north, was 
sufficiently exposed, when necessary, to the action of a cold tempe- 
rature, without admitting the warmth produced by the rays of the 
sun. This ice-house, the most rude and simple in its construction 
that can be conceived, answered all the purposes required of it. 
During the two following summers, it was closely packed with huge 
blocks of ice taken from the water below, not twenty yards off, and 
drawn up by the ponies on a flat sledge, and lasted so well that, 
throughout tne season, we were never without the luxury of ice. 
Upon each layer had been thrown water which, freezing as it fell, 
and filling; up the interstices, formed a compact and solid mass, which 
the axe alone, and that not without some trouble, could break up. 

My position soon became nearly as critical as that of the Creator 
of Frankenstein. I had formed an image which carried terror to 
my own soul, and I felt an utter hopelessness of freeing myself from 
the new ties which bound me to the spot. It seemed to me as if all 
power had been taken from me to overleap the narrow circle I had 
drawn around my future fortunes, and I experienced all that painful 
serrement de ccmr which the certainty of coming evil invariably 
produces. There were moments when the idea of being buried 
alive, as it were, in this spot, without a possibility perhaps of ever 
again seeing the beautiful fields and magnificent cities, and mixing 
in the polished circles of Europe, and of matchless England in par- 
ticular, came like a blighting cloud upon my thoughts, and filled 
me with a despondency no effort of my own could shake off. It did 
not once occur to me that I could, by disposing of the property, 
again shake off the incubus which weighed me down even from the 
very outset, and once more obtain that liberty of which I was sensi-« 
ble I had been deprived through my own consummate folly alone. 
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And the greatest act of folly in that series of absurdity was thf 
disposal of my commission in the Service. But so confident did I 
feel that Lord Durham had, in compliance with the pnnciple he had 
energetically avowed to me, and on which he appeared so much 
to pride himself, named me to his successor, Mr. Poulett Thomp- 
son, as one who had strong claims on the Government, and had re- 
ceived his promise to be provided for, that I had conceived that the 
retention of my half-pay would in a great degree debar me from the 
enjoyment of the reward to which I had conhdently looked forward. 
Under this impression T had written to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, re- 
questing to be re-appointed to some regiment, and sufiered to sell out 
from full pay. His Lordship promptly complied with my wishes^ 
and soon after my arrival at Brockville, (for I had made the applica- 
tion while in the West) I saw the Gazette which announced my ap- 
pointment from the 92nd Highlanders .to the 44th Regiment and re- 
tirement from the same corps. Here, then, was my all at stake^ 
and doubtless it was this conviction that tended so strongly to con- 
firm me in the lowness of spirits from which I was never thoroughly 
exempt while a resident on my new acquisition. 

The necessity for self exertion, however, was obvious, and as I 
had neither the habits, taste, nor aptitude to become any thing that 
had not some connexion, more or less, with literature, I suffered my- 
self to be influenced by the strong persuasions of several friends who 
expressed themselves perfectly confident that if I would undertake 
the publication of a newspaper, I should secure at least a couple o 
thousand subscribers, and determined on editing a publication in sup- 
port of responsible Government, yet rather literary than political. 

The mode of conducting a newspaper in Canada is vcrjr different 
from that at home. There an editor, as we all know, invariably 
enjoys a fixed salary for the management of a journal in which he 
nas no immediate interest as a proprietor, but in Canada, with per- 
haps not more than three or four exceptions out of upwards of sixty 
newspapers, the Editors are the sole proprietors of their papers, and 
of the mechanical mysteries of the craft necessary to produce them. 
I therefore resolved, like Benjamin Franklin, and, more recently, 
the King of Bavaria, to purchase a press and take lessons from my 
own people, in an art which proved to me to be full of interest and 
amusement, and in which, although I could never perfect myself 
. in it, I subsequently made progress enough to satisfy my own not 
very ambitious desire of excellence. 

How true it is that what we are compelled to do, we ever per- 
form with reluctance and distaste ; and never was this fact more 
obvious than in the very art to "vsjhich I am now alluding. The 
best of compositors — ^those who work with the greatest ease to 
themselves — have as inveterate a dislike to " setting up,*' as a 
man who has been any time in the West Indies, has for pine- 
apples, and turtle cooked in all its varieties. He goes to his 
work with tlie same sort of feeling with which a hired wood- 
chopper sets about his daily toil, and leaves it, when the time 
comes for the cessation from his labors, with quite as much de- 
light and absence of care for the work on which he has been en- 
gaged. No matter how interesting the subject, he looks merely 
mechanically at the letters composing the words, seldom at the 
words as a whole, and never at a consecutive sentence. And 
3et this man is endowed with an education, an intelligence, 
which the wood cutter has not ^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It being necessary to obtain, from New York^ what was indis- 
pensable for duly installing me in my meditated character of 
** Editor aad proprietor of a newspaper," and as every man in 
Canada who has important business to transact, must depend, not 
upon others, but upon himself, I determined on setting out im- 
mediately, although the advanced state of the season, it being 
late in November, promised any other than an agreeable journey- 
Crossing to Morristown in the Fanny Elsler, I took the stage ror 
Utica, mtendiug thence to go by railroad to Albany, and to 
take my chance of the manner of accomplishing the remainder 
of my route to New York, as the state of the river might permit. 

A heavy fall of snow, tne first of the season, having covered 
the ground during the night of my transit to Morristown, we were 
fortunately enabled to proceed in a sleigh ; and this mode of 
conveyance I found much more agreeable when, on gaining a 
chain of mountains, forming a spur of the Alleghanies, we re- 
peatedly dashed into short and steep hollows, where the wheels 
of a coach or waggon would have acquired a dangerous velocity, 
which even the abrupt elevation of the opposite face might have 
proved almost insufficient to check. A smooth ice-road might, 
it is true, have been attended by the same disadvantages, but an 
upset from this would not have entailed the same danger of bro* 
ken bones, or impalement on the sharp rocks around, besides the 
snow was sufficiently deep to act as a check upon the runners, 
which, even as it was, went rapidly enough to keep the spiritea 
llorses on their mettle. 

Apart from the bumping and jolting consequent on our passing 
over these abrupt and interminable undulations, there was a 
wild and romantic character about the scenery that forcibly im- 
pressed the imagination. The various descriptions of the pine, 
the C3rpress, and the hemlock, wore, amid the snows that fringed 
their boughs as with trellis work, an appearance of loneliness and 
sternness, leading one to expect, at every moment, the appearance 
of some savage Eeast of prey, that, emboldened by the solitude 
which reigned around, should feel disposed to avenge the vio- 
lation of its privacy by a bold and reckless attack upon the intru- 
der. Never were the characters in Cooper's ^^ Leather Stock- 
ing '^ and the ** Pathfinder '^ more vividly brought before my 
recollection. This was the sort of scene in which he loved to 
introduce them, and, I know.not how it was, but with that dreamy 
state of half consciousness which a solitary traveller awakened 
early from his slumbers, feels in a situation of this kind, when 
the fancy is fully at work, I looked, at each moment expecting 
to see a deer or a wild turkey arrested by the crack of a rifle, 
and a hunter, equipped as the charming Indian novelist has 
painted him, issuing in pursuit of his game. And, singular 
enough to remark, we had not proceeded many miles after this 
idea had entered my head, when the crack of a rifie did resound 
near us, and a wild turkey was seen to plunge and flutter in its 
last agony. A moment afterwards, and a tall hunter, dressed a 
good deal in the Indian fashion, was seen wending his way, 
through the open trees, towards tne bird, and the driver, at a 
9ignaT from him^ reined in his horses. The hunter, lifting his 
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prize into the sleigh, stepped in afterwards on his way to the 
village at which we were to change horses, and which lay at 
the extremity of the Adirondacks we were tnen traversing. En- 
tering into conversation with the hynter, I found he had been 
absent two days in quest of deer, which was to constitute the 
chief luxury of his Christmas dinner. He was a fine-looking 
fellow, well made, active, and just the style of man I should 
have conceived to be the best suited to the fatigueing mountain 
chase, from which he was just unsuccessful! jr returning. About 
an hour afterwards we reached the termination of the chain, the 
descent from which was rather abrupt, and seemed to require all 
the dexterity of the driver to pass over without accident. At the 
base lies the village of Hammond, where we breakfasted and 
cl^anged horses. Passing through numerous villages, distributed 
along the road, we came finally to the brow of a lofty hill from 
which is commanded a most extensive view of the vast plain in 
which Utica is situated, and through which the picturesque little 
river of the Mohawk runs. Utica is a flourishing commercial 
town, its houses principally built of brick, and its streets exceed- 
ingly wide. It has, besides being the centre of the great wes- 
tern rail route, many roads branching off to other parts of the 
country. If they are all like that by which I proceeded to Sy- 
racuse a few years before, they are highly capable of improve- 
ment. There is an excellent hotel — The Eagle — at which the 
stages usually slop ; and here the traveller is certain of meeting 
with a comfort and civility which are not, any where, surpassed 
throughout the State. 

From Utica to Albany, the railroad travelling is all that can be 
desired. The only nuisance being the change of cars, which 
occurs once along this road before reaching the latter place* 
During the last day's journey, previous to arriving at Utica, I had 
been joined by an American gentleman and his wife, who were 
then returning to New York from a visit they had been tnaking 
to some friends on the banks of the St. Lawrence. Both appear- 
ed to me to be possessed of very superior manners and address, 
and a few hours passed in the discussion of various tojHcs with 
which the majority of people whom one encounters in a public 
stage-coach are but little familiar, soon satisfied me that I had 
met with those whose acquirements, not less than their savoir 
faire, would have done honor to the best European society. We 
soon fell into that sort of intimacy which a communionshipof the 
pleasures, not more than of the annoyances, of travelling, so often 
induces between people of kindred minds, and by the time we 
had reached Albany^ which we did in the same car, our senti- 
ments of preference for eadi other's society seemed to have been 
confirmed. 

After crossing the river on foot and on the ice, to a small villa^ 
on the east side of the Hudson, opposite Albany, we had conti- 
nued to rise gradually above the river until, eventually, we found 
ourselves many hundred feet above its level, and then having 
traversed twenty-seven miles, passing through the village of 
Kinderhook, descended, by a similar inclination, to the pictu- 
resque city of Hudson, where it was expected we should find the 
river sufiicientl}' open to admit of steam navigation. In this, 
however, we were disapj[X)inted, and after having recruited our- 
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selres with a substantial dinner, once more resumed our joumeyi 
intending to stop at Rhine beck, where, we were informed^ a 
steamer was momentarily expected. 

On leaving the city of Hudson we ascended nearly two hun- 
dred feet, and pursued our way along the high road to Rhine- 
beck, seventy-one miles distant from Albany, and in a rich and 
productive flat bordering on the river. Here we were assured a 
boat would arrive in the course of the night, at the landing about 
two miles below the town^ and accordingly prepared ourselves to 
pass the intervening hours in the not very comfortable hotel in 
which we had supped. Hour after hour passed in this manner ; 
fatigue weighed aown our eyelids, and yet no one ventured to 
retire to bed, for every one seemed to know that the act of em- 
barkation and starting would so immediately follow the announce- 
ment of the arrival of the boat, that to go to bed would, in all pro- 
bability, be to lose the passage for the next eight and forty hours 
at least. We were nearly all in one room — ^the only room in the 
house that could be spared to the passengers — and after sitting up 
as long as exhausted nature would permit, each dropped on the 
carpeted floor with a cloak, or portmanteau, or carpet bag for a 
pillow, as suited the means at command of each. Mrs. New- 
bold, who had as much of the power to reconcile herself uncom- 
plainingly and good-humouredly, to circumstances, as she had 
of the manner and appearance of a sensible Englishwoman, 
threw herself upon a cloak near her husband, and sustained her- 
self to the last, endeavoring to make hersen amused, and kept 
awake by the facetiousness of an acute Yankee, who had enter- 
ed into a discursive conversation with a young lawyer of New 
York, one of our immediate coach companions, and who kept the 
whole party alive with the roars of laughter his dry remarks and 
drolleries elicited. Insensibly, however, the influence of the 
drowsy god made itself felt, and gradually, one after another, the 
voices were hushed, and powerful indications attested that mora 
than one of us slept as profoundlv as if there was no anticipated 
interruption to his slumber. About an hour before the dawn of 
day the door was opened, and the announcement of the arrival 
of the steamboat, and the readiness of the coaches to take us 
to the landing, soon drew all to their feet — ^the snorers included — 
and, before the day had well broken, we found ourselves on the 
deck of a small steamer very unlike in appearance and accommo- 
dation what is usually found on the noble Hudson ; but selected 
at this particular season of the year, as being less likely to sustain 
injury from the floating ice through which she was compelled to 
force her way to the Rhinebeck landing. 

We passed successively on our route down, Poughkeepsie, 
West Point, and Sing-Sing, near which village the celebratea 
penitentiary of that name is situated, forming an imposing fea- 
ture, though not by any means elevated in the view from the 
water, lue former place, which has in it about one thousand 
dwellings, and from five to six thousand inhabitants, is celebrated 
in American history, from the fact of the convention of 1788 hav- 
ing met in it for the adoption of their constitution. Although 
having.so small a number of inhabitants, Poughkeepsie appears 
to be divided into every stage of sectarianism, for of thirteen 
churches, there are not less than ten distinctions in the mode of 
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worship practised in them, as foif example, one Presbyteriailj 
One Congregational, two Ilpiscopalian, one Baptist^ two Friends, 
two Methodist, one Dutch Reformed, one Universalistj one 
Roman Catholic, anyone African. The soil around is a mixture 
of sand, clay, and loam, forming a super-stratum over a bed of 
limestone. 

Sing-Sing, besides its penitentiary, the main building of which 
is eighty-four feet long and forty-four feet wide, containing fivd 
stories, in which are a thousand cells, has a fine marble academy 
for boys, and a seminary for girls. Both of these buildings ara 
pleasantly situated. Above the village is the great Croton Aque- 
duct Bridge, an especial object of attraction to the eye of the pas- 
senger from the water. The penitentiary, which is conducted on 
the silent system adopted in Auburn, is however admitted to be 
less perfect. 

So many writers have described the Academy at West Point, 
that it is almost a work of supererogation to introduce any re- 
marks of an extended nature upon it here. Be it sufficient, 
therefore, merely to observe that the buildings composing the 
barracks are two in number and of stone, the one tlu*ee stories 
in height, the other a story higher ; the whole of the grounds ap- 
pertaining thereto being not less than two hundred and fifty acres 
in extent. There is, independently of the barracks, above 
named, a large stone buildling for military exercises in winter, 
and for the reception of the difierent models, &c., and another 
built in the Gothic style, with three towers, for the reception of 
astronomical apparatus, the middle tower being a revolving one. 
There is, moreover, a chapel, an hospital, a mess-room, two 
cavalry stables, a magazine, a laboratory, soldiers' barracks, a 
store, and numerous dwelling-houses, some of them for the offi- 
cers of the institution, others for more private families connected 
therewith. 

The whole of the ground attached to the academy, and exclusive 
of the sites of the different extensive buildings, was ceded to the 
General Government by the State of New York. For those who 
love to roam in this neighborhood, or to pass their time in examining 
st their leisure the several component parts of this excellent estab- 
lishment, in which the number of cadets is limited to one for every 
acre of ground, may obtain good accommodation in a spacious hotel 
averlooking the landing. 

We reached New York about two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
at the recommendation of my new formed American acquaintances, 
desired the driver of the hack in which my luggage had been placed, 
to proceed to the Globe Hotel in the Broadway, and not far from the 
Battery, one of the most fashionable promenades in New York. The 
Globe is kept wholly in the French style, .the lodgers dinine at 
small tables, and d la carte^ but this system of dining is, in New 
York, far more expensive than it is in Paris, while the price for 
rooms is most exorbhant. I had only a bed room (not a very large 
one either) on the second or third noor, and yet for this I paid as 
much as one would for a suite of rooms in London. Namely ten 
dollars a week, and this exclusive of fires which were charged at a 
ffood rate, as extras. There are, however, comfortable baths, both 
not and cold, belonging to the establishment, and the former I found 
on landing from the steamer a very great luxury, as I had only to 
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go from my room, in my dressing gown and slippers, in order to 
reach it. A very pretty girl superintended these baths, thus com- 
pleting the resemblance of the style of them to similar establish* 
ments in the fascinating French capital. 

During my stay here, which was about a fortnight, and indeed 
only a few days after my arrival the young American lawyer, to 
whom I have alluded as being one of my compagnzns de voyage, on 
the route from Albany, left his card with a note inviting me to dine 
with him on the folio ,^ung day. This was apiece of politeness I was 
not prepared to expect, but the mere invition to dinner was not the 
only mark of attention I received. We were to dine at seven 
o'clock at some Italian restaurateur's whose name I do not now re- 
collect, but my provident host came to me by appointment, as early 
as three, in a handsome carriage in which he proposed we should 
visit, before dinner, the most fashionable and remarkable streets, at 
the west end of the town. Every thing worth seeing was pointed 
out to me, during our drive through streets and squares that would 
do no discredit to the West end of London, But the object which 
particularly attracted my attention was the vast reservoir then in a 
train of completion for the reception of the waters of the Croton — a 
river whose course has been, by the aid of numerous aqueducts, 
turned into New York, supplying the whole of the city with this ne- 
cessary of life. 

The Croton waters are among the wonders of the world. The un- 
dertaking is one of great magnitude and utility, and reflects the ut- 
most credit on the public and enterprising spirit of those who first 
planned the introduction of this mighty mass of water into the city. 
The tunnel is of solid mason work, seven and a half feet wide, nine 
feet high, and not less than forty miles in length. The dam across 
the river is placed at its point of entrance, and after having mean- 
dered through a more level country, between two hills. One of these 
hills — ^that on the south side — isofsolidrock, the other offering ex- 
cellent earth for the construction of the dam. This last is not of any 
fjeat length, but is ingeniously made of the mofet substantial masonry, 
ts greatest elevation exceeds fifty feet above the natural bed of the 
Croton, while the water thu» thrown back, forms a lake of nearly 
four hundred acres in extent, three feet in depth, and containing on 
an average 100,000,000 gallons for each foot in depth from the sur- 
face. The water is conveyed into the aqueduct by means of a tunnel 
cut into the rock, forming the south side of the hill. At the distance 
of every mile, there is erected over the aqueduct, for the purpose of 
ventilation, a hollow tower of white marble the effect of which, 
when seen from the river, is highly picturesque. There are, more- 
over, at intervals of three miles, means constructed for turning off the 
water whenever any necessary repairs may render such a course 
desirable, but the most magnificent part of this stupendous structure 
is, as I have elsewhere observed, the great arch at Sing Sing which, 
traversing a deep ravine, has a span of not less than eighty-eight 
feet. The land purchased for the erection of these works em- 
braces nine hundred acres, at an average cost of five hundred pounds 
an acre. The water is conducted over the Haerlem river which 
separates the island of New York from the mainland, by means of a 
brjdge 1,420 feet in length, and having sixteen stone piers, six of 
which have their foundations laid in the bed of the river. The 
main reservoir is situated near Bloomingdale, a beautiful spot a few 

X 
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miles north of the city. This covers thirty-five acres of ground^ 
and is divided into two sections — the north having twenty feet of 
water when full, and the south twenty-five feet— both containing 
more than 160,000,000 gallons. From this vast reservoir the water 
is conveyed through what is called the fifth avenue to the distribut- 
ing basin at Murray Hill, covering about five acres of ground and 
containing 20,000,000 gallons. From this point, the various dwel- 
lings are supplied, by means of iron pipes. The descent from the 
dam of the Croton is very gradual, and averages not fifteen inches 
to the mile. The whole cost of this gigantic and most useful under- 
taking, was originally estimated at 10,000,000 of dollars, but even 
this large sum was insufficient for the magnitude of the works, and 
$4,000,000 more were expended. 

At the time I was in New York the works had not yet been com- 
pleted, but in the course of the following year the basin at Murray 
Hill, at which numerous hands were employed, was finished, and 
the aqueduct opened with great ceremony, and in the presence of 
a vast assemblage of persons. It required some time to convince the 
inhabitants, generally, of the great benefit which had been conferred 
upon the city by this magnificient and stupendous design, but its 
usefulness is now every where acknowledged, and there are few 
houses in New York that are not supplied with the clear pure water 
which the people may well feel proud to see forced from its native 
bed into their cisterns, and from a distance so great. 

A day or two after dining with the young lawyer, my earlier 
acquaintance, Mr. Newbold, came by appointment, and taking 
myself and portmanteau into his carriage, drove me to his hand- 
some and picturesque residence at Westchester, a few miles out 
of the city. Here I remained three days. The weather was 
bleak and damp, and I had not the advantage of seeing the ex- 
tensive grounds in that state of perfection which, from the beau- 
tiful view they commanded of the Hudson and East rivers, it was 
clear was their attribute in the season of foliage. The whole 
of the rich loamy Valley in which the house was built was her- 
metically closed, and a garden tastefully laid out extended from 
the house to the pebbly shore ; but altnough there was scarcely 
any evidence of vegetable life along the serpentine walks, the 
eye and scent were gratefully regaled on entering the spacious 
hot-house, where almost every description of plant and flower had 
been gathered in a profusion rarely to be met with in a private 
gentleman's conservatory, and were then being subjected to the 
inspection and pruning hand of their elegant-minded mistress, 
who having no other family to attend to, invariably devoted an 
hour or two of each morning to the nursing of her sweet-smelling 
favorites. 

If I found Mr. and Mrs. Newbold amiable in their character 
of travelling companions, and courteous to one whom they knew 
only as a stranger in the "countiy, and who they were conse- 
quently desirous of setting at his ease ; much more strongly was 
this amiable feeling developed now that, a guest under their 
roof, they felt called upon to render to me every rite of hospita- 
lity. Nothing could exceed their delicate care and attention. 
My bedroom had been fitted up in the most elegant, nay, luxu- 
rious style. The bed was soft and deliciously inviting to repose, 
and before retiring to this, I always found a foot-bath, with nap- 
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kins white as the pure sheets which nightly received my willing 
limbs. Then there was always a cheerful fire blazing in the 
shielded grate, without which it was impossible at this chilly 
season of the year, to have appreciated half the comforts by 
which I was surrounded ; and on this fire bubbled the pure 
liquid contained in a neat and polished brass kettle, the very 
appearance of which induced a desire to '^ brew something hot " 
before getting into bed. And this it evidently was intended I 
should do, if so inclined, for, on a small round table near the lux- 
urious arm-chair which fronted the fire, and on a silver tray, 
stood decanters containing both wine and spirit, with sugar, 
lemon, and all the necessary appliances. 

With all these temptations to sit late, it might be inferred that 
my hour of rising was not particularly early, but such was not 
the fact. The Americans generally are fond of early breakfasts^ 
and at eight o'clock every morning — ^the servant having always 
entered my room soon after daylight, stealthily and with as little 
noise as possible, for the purpose of renewing my fire, which 
was never wholly extinguished — I found myself seated at tha 
breakfast table, and sipping the delicious coffee made by tho 
hands of the fair mistress of the mansion herself. And what a 
profu5»ion of good things crowded the breakfast table ! Ham, 
eggs, rump-steaks, mutton-chops, roasted clams (these latter be- 
ing a description of oyster, though much inferior in flavor), hot 
rolls, toast, corn bread, buckwheat cakes, the richest and most 
highly flavored dried venison, and preserves of the rarest kind — 
all these, with delicious tea added to the coffee, formed such a 
tempting assemblage, displayed as they were on the snow-white 
breakfast cloth, that it really was a matter of some difficulty to 
choose from them. 

Nor were the dinners less recherches^ even while they were 
served up with all absence of ostentation. Every delicacy of 
the season, and the choicest wines, were absolutely given here 
in a profusion scarcely to be exceeded by the entertainments of 
the sergeants of a British marching regiment of the present day. 
Fishes of the most delicate kind, made dishes after every manner 
of Parisian cookery, the canvass-back duck, and game of all des- 
criptions, were in daily profusion, while the port and madeira 
which I sipped like dew from Heaven, each day after dinner, 
had been forty years in bottle, and was reserved for those whom 
my excellent host delighted most to honor. The port was a little 
tawny and somewhat thinned with age, but the flavor was not- 
withstanding delicious, while the Madeira was such as Gany- 
mede might have handed to Jupiter when returned from the 
battle of the Gods. 

Tea was the only meal which succeeded dinner, but this again 
was marked by that profusion which is so usually to be found on 
an American table at every repast, and which on that of an 
American gentleman embraces every delicacy. It was the ab- 
sence of supper, which they presume an Englishman cannot dis- 
pense with, that in all probability led to the forethought of sup- 
plying me with the means of brewing a " night-cap," while lux- 
uriating in my easy chair before the fire in my bedroom. 

One wet day I passed entirely in the house, yet not without 
amusement. Mr. Newbold's armoury was a complete museum 
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of curiosities. Here were guns, double and single barrelled, 
rifles long and short, duck guns, pistols, flasks, moulds of all des- 
criptions, rods, lines, flies, ^mp, hooks, landing and minnow 
nets, and in fact all the mmutiae of the piscatory art. Then 
there were cari)enter's tools, and blacksmith's tools, sticks, hats, 
umbrellas, whips of every variety of fashion, and in short the 
room was so completely filled with every imaginable and un- 
imaginable thing tnat it would have taken a whole day to have 
enumerated them all. In this room I passed an hour examining 
the guns and fishing tackle of my host, which were all orthodox 
of their kind ; but Mrs. Newbold having promised me a greater 
treat in the library, I was curious to know what she had in re- 
serve for me, and promised to join her as desired. 

And it certainly was a treat of no common kind that awaited 
me — ^uo other than the splendid volumes of Audubon's birds, 
Which, for the first time, I glanced into beneath a roof, the ele- 
gance of the distribution of which was in perfect keeping with 
me intellectual habits of the amiable owners. The refined taste 
of Mr. Newbold, in securing to himself so interesting and valua- 
ble a work, may be inferred from the fact, that a single copy cost 
the large, but not overrated, sum of two hundred and fifty pounds 
Halifax currency. I had the pleasure of meeting and being in- 
troduced to the venerable ornithologist in the course of the fol- 
lowing year, during the session of Parliament in Kingston, when 
he appeared for the purpose of applying to have a copy of his 
work taken by each House of the Legislature, and I am aware 
that two hundred and fifty pounds a copy wese voted by each 
branch. Thus, Mr. Newbold, as a private individual, paid for a 
work embodying vast talent, and close and patient research into 
the habits of the animal kingdom, the same amount that had been 
voted by an united people, and which, no doubt, was by many 
conceived to be a heavy tax for unnecessary information. 

The volumes being too ponderous to inspect in the ordinary 
manner, a strong but light and neat mahogany frame had been 
made expressly for the purpose, and supported the huge tomes, as, 
seated before the open fire-place, above which appeared to frown 
upon me a portrait of the dark-featured and intellectual Webster 
' — a near relation of Mrs. Newbold — I opened in succession the in- 
teresting and splendidly executed representations of the feathered 
world of America. What a life of unadulterated simplicity must 
be that of the venerable Audubon, whose hair has been whitened 
in revealing to the world the wondrous art of the Creator, as mani- 
fested in this most gorgeous portion of his works, and the benevo- 
lent expression of whose countenance denotes an almost utter ex- 
emption from the vainer pursuits of that worldly life, with which a 
contemplative mind like his own can have no sympathy. Never 
did I experience more profound sentiments of love for the works of 
the Creator, than while gazing on the faithful representations of 
the surpassing beauty with which He has clothed so many of the 
birds Audubon has sketched, and of which it may be observed, as 
of the lilies of the field, that " Solomon in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these." 

My three day's visit to Westchester having terminated, and being 
anxious io complete the business which had brought me to New 
York, I was even compelled to tear myself from the luxurious ease 
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with which I was surrounded, and prepare for my return to the city, 
prior to setting out again for Canada. My kind host finding me firm 
in my intention of departing, ordered his carriage again to the door 
on the morning of the fourth day, and drove me up to town himself. 
Never did a comparative stranger meet with more marked — not 
merely attention — ^but kindness than was displayed towards me, 
during the whole of the period I had the pleasure of enjoying the 
society of this amiable couple, both of whom added to an intellect of 
a high order, manners that would have reflected no discredit on 
the most aristocratic Europeans. Yet with all their frank and open 
hospitality, there was no straining after effect — no ostentatious ex- 
hibition, tending painfully to impress a guest of any discernment 
with the conviction that the rites of hospitality were tendered, not so 
much from regard for the recipient, as through a love of display of 
the donor. 
Subsequently I experienced much renewed attention from my young 
friend, Mr. Howe. He took me to see all the lions of New York, 
and as I had expressed a curiosity to taste the oysters which are to b« 
found there in great variety and abundance, afforded me ample 
opportunity to dive into the cellars of the most noted professors of the 
art of cooking them. Here they were certainly to be found in per- 
fection ; and stewed, broiled, plain, and roasted were successively 
placed each night, upon a small table covered with a cloth of purest 
whiteness, and provided with rolls of delicious bread. On these oc- 
casions my companion made it a particular point to enjoin upon the 
several cooks to out-vie themselves, as a stranger was present whom 
it was necessary to impress favorabl^r with the mode in which the 
mysterious delicacies of the oyster tribe were revealed by them to 
the public. The darkies — ^for they were generally such, and seem- 
ingly fattened with their own fat oysters — ^grinned assent, showing 
their white teeth in the act, and promising their utmost efforts to 
please the '^ gentleman," soon re-appeared with dish after dish of 
their several preparations. The most luscious of them was a large 
fat oyster nearly equal in circumference to a common breakfast plate 
which fried and browned in bread crumbs, something like an Eng- 
lish sole, constituted a dish worthy of the most Epicurean palate. A 
glass of warm brandy and water, as indispensable to the digestion 
of this oyster feast, invariably followed, and this accompanied by tha 
fumes of one the best cigars the city could afford, generally soon in- 
duced a desire for repose, which rendered these suppers as indispen- 
sable for the comfort as they were grateful to the appetite. Of 
course they were eaten late at night, often towards tne morning, 
and always after we had returned from some previous evening en- 
gagement. 

A few days after my return from Westchester, and on going to 
my room to dress for dinner, my glance fell on a neatly embossed 
note, evidently addressed by a lady. This, on opening it, I found to 
contain an invitation to a ball to be given that evening at a private 
residence on the western extremity of the Broadway. Being a 
stranger to the parties, I could not divine how they had found me 
out, and thus nonored me, unless it was that my indefatigable 
friend, Mr. Howe,-^indefatigab]e in his most kind endeavors to 
render my brief sojourn in New York one of amusement and grati- 
fication, — had been the means of procuring me the unexpected in- 
vitation.^ I made it a point to see him, when, on my questioning 
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him, he admitted that conceiving I might like to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a fashionable party on a large scale in New York, 
he had mentioned the fact of my being in town to the gentleman 
giving the entertainment, who was to have called and left his card 
with an invitation. He added he regretted extremely he could not 
go himself, as he had an engagement elsewhere, but that a friend 
of his would either call for and take me with him, or failing in that, 
would meet me at the door of the house to which we were going, 
and introduce me to the host. He however thought the former. 

Ten o'clock came, but no one appeared, and I finally gave up all 
idea of seeing my friend's friend. I confess I did not quite recon- 
cile to myself the idea of entering a house, to the proprietor of which 
I was an utter stranger, however as I had taken wine enough after 
dinner to give me the requisite " Dutch courage," I resolved at all 
hazards to venture, and trust to the promised rencontre, for an intro- 
duction to my host. I therefore ordered coffee and a cab, and while 
I sipped the one in the smaller and more private room of the res- 
taurant of the Globe, the other was brought to the door. I threw 
on my cloak and cap, gave the driver the number which he seemed 
perfectly to know, and soon arrived at the residence which was 
strikingly indicated by the profusion of light thrown upon tlie broad 
street from almost every window. 

I looked, while uncloaking, for my medium of introduction, who, 
I presumed, would know and address me, even although I could 
not recognize him, but no one seemed to notice me with sufficient 
interest to induce the inference that he was the man I sought. I 
waited a few moments in the dressing room, and then sent a card 
up by a servant to the gentleman of the house himself. The latter 
quickly made his appearance, received me with a great deal of 
cordiality, expressed himself delighted with the honor I had done 
him in accepting his invitation at so unavoiddbly short a notice, 
and requested me to precede him to the ball-room, at the en- 
trance of which stood his wife and daughter, who were evidently 
awaiting my approach, and to whom he now presented me. 

There was a very large and brilliantly dressed party assembled, 
consisting of nearly three hundred persons, among whom were 
several exceedingly beautiful women. Most of these, with the 
loveliest faces that can be imagined, and of pure soft delicate 
complexions, were yet sadly wanting in that fulness of contour of 
person — ^that seductive erribonpoint which gives to woman a 
charm far surpassing that of mere beauty of feature, and awakens 
emotion, where the other only commands the admiration, and yet 
there were two or three exceptions to this too general deficiency 
in the American style of beauty. These were in the full meridian 
of womanhood, while their rounded proportions fascinated the atten- 
tion, and insensibly awakened feelings of adoration lor that Master 
hand from which has issued the most splendid work the human 
imau;ination can conceive. 

Everything in the suite of apartments, comprising the theatre of 
the dance, was in the perfection of good taste. The walls were 
hung with a drapery of white and gold, which harmonized admira- 
bly with the prevailing color of the dresses of the women, and gave 
to the whole — illuminated as they were with handsome and nu- 
merous chandeliers to correspond — an air of lightness and elegance 
not to be surpassed. The crowd however, as may naturally be 
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supposed from the number I have named, as having been assem- 
bled together in the drawing-rooms of a not very remarkably spaci- 
ous house, was much too dense for comfort ; and the flushed cheeks 
and disordered ringlets of many of the fair dancers, as well as the 
continued application of cambric to the overheated brows of their 
partners, sufficiently attested that their pleasure was not purchased 
without some toil. 

My host, Mr. Jones, introduced me to a number of persons, ladies 
and gentlemen, and at one time pointed out, either Washington 
Irvine or my far greater favorite, Cooper — I do not recollect which — 
who was at the opposite extremity of the room conversing with an 
elderly lady. On my stating that it was the first time i had had 
the pleasure of meeting the celebrated author whom he named, he 
offered to introduce me the moment the crowd would admit of our 
passing to the point to which he seemed riveted the whole evening. 
But before my host again thought of his promise, or could find leisure 
to fulfil it, the «^ unknown," or rather the *«unrecollected," had 
taken his departure, and I was thus deprived of what would have 
proved to me a great gratification — ^the more particularly, if it was 
indeed the gifted delineator of Indian character as, from the desire 
I had to know and converse with him, I am almost persuaded it 
must have been. 

I was well enough entertained to be among^ the last of the de- 
parting guests ; but as I prepared to make my bow to the lady pf 
the house, she begged me, in a tone that was pleasing and gratify- 
ing in its friendlines, not to leave them yet as the family, and a few 
intimate friends, intended sitting down to some oyster soup after the 
others had departed, and hoped that I would do them the favor to 
join them. 

At supper we were accordingly seated in the course of half an 
hour, and as promised, some most delicious oyster soup was served 
up. There was only one other gentleman, who seemed to be on in- 
timate terms with the family, and therefore this invitation I could 
not but regard as a personal compliment. There was an end of all 
that gene and ceremony, that unavoidably attend a formal reunion 
like that we had just witnessed, and the conversation flowed as 
freely and unreservedly upon the ball, the management, the appear- 
ance of one, the manners of another, and the graceful dancing of a 
third, and other light topics, as if no stranger had been present to 
criticize the remarks that fell from their lips. There was some- 
thing winning, loveable, in this confidence, and I felt myself (as it 
is ever my delight to be placed in a position to feel) so perfectly at 
home with those whose courtesy and kindness I was enjoying, that I 
was extremely sorry when a tell-tale clock striking three, reminded 
me that I owed something to Uenseance, and must, if I did not 
wish to lose caste, as a well bred man, make a movement to retire. 
The eldest daughter^ a charming and unaffected girl, declared it 
was not late — as having passed the ugual hour of going to rest, she 
was not in the least sleepy. The younger members of the family 
joined her in declaring tnat "it was not too late," and that " I must 
not go yet," hut even, if their renewed invitation could have 
tempted me to be be unreasonable enough to remain longer, I could 
perceive, in the half-drooping eyelid of the amiable host and 
hostess, that although their lips gave expression to a confirmation of 
the request preferred by the younger branches of the family, they 
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would not be particularly sorry if I should refuse their invitation, 
and leave them to the repose they seemed so much to require. I 
shook hands with them all, and they returned my pressure as 
though we had known each other for years, expressing a hope that 
I did not yet intend to leave New York. The carriage of the gen- 
tleman to whom I alluded, which had been waiting during this 
time at the door, conveyed us to his residence, where he alighted, 
desiring his coachman to drive me to the Globe. This I reached 
not long before daylight, smoking an excellent ci^r^ tendered me 

by Mr. , on parting from him, and ruminatmg on the vast 

difference of the reception I had invariably met with by the reading 
Americans, and the non-reading Canadians.* 

Indeed, if I have been particular and detailed in my account of 
the personal attention shown to me by all parties, during mj- second 
brief visit to New York, it has not been only with a view to repay, 
as well as I can, with a public acknowledgment the debt of hospi- 
tality I had contracted, but to provejthe utter want of nationality 
and refinement in those whom the accident of locality of birth have 
made my countrymen. 

It cannot be supposed that the very marked attention which I 
received from all tnose parties of whom I have written, was the 
result of any mere personal or abstract merit of my own. Neither 
Was it reasonable to expect that to an absolute stranger, they would 
have extended an hospitality so marked as that of which I had 
been the subject. But the truth is — how discovered I know not, for 
I am the last man in the world to herald the announcement myself 
' — Mr. Newbold was made acquainted with my being the author of 
publications which have commanded the attention and, in many 
instances, met with the unqualified approbation of the American 
people 5 and by him the same information was no doubt conveyed 
to Mr. Howe, who succeeded in making my stay in New York as 
gratifying to me as the effort was honorable to himself. In this 
they complimented not so much the man as the author, who had 
been the means of presenting them with a picture illustrative of 
an important epoch in American history, and of amusing and in- 
teresting their minds, albeit only for a brief hour, and therefore 
sought to render to him that return, for the bestowal of mental re- 
rreation, which they felt, perhaps more t^an was necessary, was 
his due. They offered that meed of homage to literature which the 
cultivated mind is ever prompt to tender, and investing one of its 



* No better evidence can be given of the literary tastoB and pursuits of the Araericftnt, 
than is afforded hj the following statistics of the State of New York, for 1845 ■ 

" The New York State Register contains a mass of information, valuable to all 
classes of the citizens, from which we learn that the number of coUe|res in the State is 
12; students, 985; academies and grammar schools, 501 ; scholars, 34,563; primary and 
common schools, 10,871 ; scholars, 501,1^; scholars at public charge, 26,266. Theie 
V9 48,745 white persons over twenty yean of age who cannot read and write. 

There are three hundred and ninety one peri(^icals published in the State. Of these, 
there are thirteen daily, six semi weekly, two tri-weekly and eiehty-three weekly Whig 
newspapers. There are eight daily, three semi weekly, and nmety-five weekly Leeo- 
Foco papers. There are nine daily, five semi-weekly, one tri-weekly, and eighty-three 
weekly newspapers which are neutral, religious, literary, &c. There are two daily and 
one weekly Native papers in the State. In glancing over the list, we notice five Agrf- 
vukural, fivA Temperance, five Abolition, four Irish, four German, two French, one Wel4> 
two Odd-Fellows, one Masonic, one Miller, one Mormon, one Fourier, two Tailors*, one 
Military, and three Bank Note publications. There are also five repulilicatiGns of Bri- 
tish Magazines and Reviews in the City of New York. It is difficalt to ascertain the 
exact number of publications issued at any one time, owing to the mortality among 
liewspapers. 
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humblest disciples with all the attribates which are properly those 
of its grund masters, thus proved their readiness to sacrifice unre- 
strainedly at its altar. Were I to live a hundred years in Canada 
I should never, and after what has passed, loovld never receive one 
tithe of the delicate attention which the people of New York paid 
to me even during my short visit of three weeks — ^and that purely 
on business — to their beautiful and flourishing city. 

Christmas was fast approaching, and I was desirous of returning 
to Canada before the end of the year. My great difficulty — namely, 
that of procuring a person to supeiintend my press — having been 
removed, there was now no obstacle to my movements, and I only 
waited for a fall of snow to enable me to cross the Highlands, 
between New York and Albany, with that comfort, of which travel- 
ling over a winter road on wheels could afford no promise. 

During my stay in New York I attended two of the churches. 
The one a French Protestant, the preacher at which was a great 
favorite. He was a young man of good address and delivery, and, 
if rumor spoke truly, mucfi in esteem with the ladies of his congre- 
gation, to whom generally (that is to say the congregation) he in- 
culcated the principle of doing as he desired them, without any re- 
ference to exemplary conduct in himself. This chapel was ex- 
ceedingly neat, and fitted up in good taste. I observed that many 
more women than men attended the service, and, indeed, to con- 
fess the tiTith, this may have been one reason for my repeated visits 
to it. It is, selon moi, always pleasant to look on a beautiful wo- 
man, whether in the House of God or in a more worldly Theatre, 
nor can we render to the Deity a more perfect homage than what 
7! involuntarily exacted by what we have already declared to be 
the most perfect work that has issued from His hands. 

On Christmas Day — and oiie or two preceding my departure, 
• was resolved to <»ratify my curiosity as much as my devotion by 
visiting the church of St. Pauls, immediately opposite the Globe 
Hotel in the Broadway. I had remarked that numerous dashing 
equipages, containing the most fashionable women in New York, 
drove each Sunday up to the door at the usual hour of* morning 
service, and had, on enquiry, been informed it was considered the 
Episcopalian Church par excellence^ in the city. I have an innate 
horror of going into a place of worship, and looking round like a 
beggar for some good Samaritan to pity my condition, and relieve 
me by offering me a seat in his pew. — I therefore took my stand 
near the large procelain, or Russian, stove near the entrance, and 
under the pretence of warming my feet, looked at each new ar- 
rival in the expectation that some one would enter to whom I 
was not unknown, and who would do the amiable by inviting me 
to a seat. I had not waited many minutes before my friends, of 
the Broadway and the oyster supper, drove up and alighted from 
their carriage. It was the first time I had seen them since the 
night of their entertainment, for although I had called a day or 
two afterwards they were from home, thus compelling me to 
leave my card, when I should have preferred a personal meeting 
with those who had so politely treated me. The ypung lady, 
whom I have before stated to be a very fine girl, and wholly 
without affectation in her manner, expressed her delight at seeing 
me again, and insisted on my going into the family pew — an in- 
vitation which, of course, I was not there to decline. The church 

Y 
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was not oaly neatly fitted ap^but in a style of elegance not usually, 
seen in London — not even in the Quebec chapel 9 or St. Philips'* 
The service diilers from that of the Eoglish Protestant Church, 
and of course wholly so in the national prayers. The clergyman, 
I forget his name, who read the sermon, gave one appropriate to 
the occasion, and in a tone of voice which led me to infer that he 
was an Englishman, and not a native of the country. In fact the 
whole style of thing was strictly orthodox. And here by the way 
I must, while on the subject of churches, take occasion to remark 
on what I have not had an opportunity of noticing in its proper 
place — namely, the head of the Episcopalian Church in Detroit. 
Few preachers unite a more commanding and dignified person, 
with a more imposing delivery than the Bishop M*Coskry, whose 
powers of oratory are acknowledgedly very great, and whose im- 
passioned appeals to his congregation are ever clothed with an 
eloquence and truthfulness which impart irresistible force to his 
arguments, and render him at once the awe and admiration of his 
flock. But although this gentleman, who is a man of deep read- 
ing and conversant with almost every subject, is strict in his 
sacerdotal character, and stern in the exaction of what he con- 
siders to be the moral obligations of his charge, he is, in private 
life, of an amiability and even cheerfulness that would scarcely 
lead any one thus meeeting him, and ignorant of his pastoral 
character, to suppose that he was the uncompromising lasher of 
human vice, and the thundering organ through which the 
anathemas of the church are poured forth,, carry in '^ conviction 
to every heart. The Bishop M*Coskry is about six leet high — of 
a good and well proportioned figure, with blue eyes, light hair, 
and rather florid complexion, while his manners and carriage are 
distinguished by an ease — even elegance — that is much more 
frequently observable in the man of me world, than in the ser- 
vant of the church. 

On the following Sunday, at an early hour, I had my baggage 
removed to the stage oflice, but instead of starting immediately 
as 1 had expected, there were so many delays from the asserted 
inability to stir the drivers into action, or to procure the necessary 
horses — many of these having been lamed on the previous jour- 
neys to and from Albany — that it was nearly ten o'clock in the 
day before we could get off. The stage house was a filthy place, 
filled with people of a low description, whom I found were to be 
my fellow travellers, and whose vulgar and impertinent curiosity 
gave me ample earnest that [ was not to hope for the enjoyment 
of the samo comfort of society with which I had been favored 
on coming down. As in such cases I generally enshroud myself 
in a veil of taciturnity which is not easily penetrated, I took my 
assigned place in the stage, in a spirit of dogged sullenness and 
ill humor that promised little " word of speech '' from me, at least 
until we should arrive at Albany. 

The journey was tedious, and to me a very unsocial one ; how- 
ever, notwithstanding I did not exercise my tongue more than 
absolute necessity required, my ear was sufficiently on the alert, 
so that although not particularly edified or instructed by the con- 
versation of my fellow passengers, there were local subjects can- 
vassed in a spirit that often excited in me a passing curiosity. 
They were particularly free in their discussion of public men. 
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and of their Governors especially, and as we approached Mr. Van 
Buren's residence, near Kinderhook, their quaint strictures on 
that celebrated functiorraiy were perfectly m accordance with 
the bias of their political opinions. While some averred him to 
be the most exemplary, and wise, and virtuous statesman that 
had ever presided over the United States, others denounced him 
as an incapable tyrant, whose whole object was his own personal 
aggrandizement, and an utter recklessness of the interests of the 
people. This topic was so warmly discussed, while in the neig^h* 
Dorhood of its subject, that I at every moment dreaded some un- 
fortunate explosion, nor was it until some new scene, breaking 
upon the view, changed the subject of conversation, and afibrded 
a temporary truce. 

I reachedl Albany in time foF the cars of Tuesday mjoming, and 
exchanged with pleasure the society of those I had been confined 
with during the route from New York, for that which I found 
on the railway, not that there was any particular difference in the 
style of passengers, but because I was desirous of change, what- 
ever the garb in-which it should present itself. One circumstance 
occurred, however, during this part of our route which I with 
pleasure record, and shottld these volumes ever fall beneath the 
notice of the individual referred to, he will at least have fhe satis- 
faction of knowing that his civility was not extended to one in- 
sensible of the service he sought to render. 

In changing cars at Schenectady — one of the greatest bores of 
this mode of travelling, from the very hurried manner in which 
that change is effected — I had used so much haste, that my 
purse, which I had in my hand for some purpose or other, slipped 
from my grasp without mj being at all sensible of my loss, or 
even of the manner in which' it had disappeared. I examined 
my pockets and shook my cloak, which was upon my knees, but 
no purse was forthcoming. The passengers, some twenty in 
number, were ranged along the sides of the car on seats disposed 
len^hwise after the fashion of an omnibus — I sat at one of the 
ends, and therefore the search and its result could not fail to be 
noticed by nearly all those within the car. In answer to some 
questions asked about my loss, I stated that I regretted it the 
more- because my purse contained the only American money I 
had with me for defraying the expenses of my journey. Here,. 
a passenger very respectably dressed, and, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, a merchant residing somewhere between Buffalo and Detroit, 
was kind enough to say that any money I desired he would be 
most happy to place at my disposal to be returned to him when- 
ever it might suit ray convenience, on my arrival in Canada. 
This was certainly a piece of courtesy one does not often meet 
with in travelling as a stranger in a public conveyance, and to be 
met with among few other people. But the Americans, what-^ 
ever their public repudiation, are in the more private and social 
relations of life, a hospitable and generous people, and although 
the strong speculative bias which is inseparable from their enter-^ 
prising character, may when those speculations prove abortive, 
lead tnem as a body to disclaim a public or national pecuniary 
responsibility, 1 am quite satisfied that many of these men would 
be far more forward in tendering private aid, from which they 
were to derive no benefit, than the punctual supporter of the pub- 
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lie credit, who would in all probability pay his just debts to the 
uttermost farthing, yet on whose cold heait and calculating head 
the more generous sympathies of our nature have no power. Far 
be it from me to justify those who have pledged the solemn obli- 
gation of their good faith, in exchange for pecuniary benefits 
derived through reliance upon that good faith, but most assuredly, 
I should far rather esteem the feelings of the ican who, alive to 
the more generous impulses which adorn poor human nature, 
should extend his hand to render individual service, than those 
of him who, disdaining every thing that is not based on his im- 
mutable piinciple of reciprocal benefit, should, with the most 
scrupulous exactitude, repay the pound of flesh required of him, 

I could not but be deeply sensible of the generous confidence of 
the American, whom I warmly thanked for his offer, stating how- 
ever that I hoped, on reaching Utica, to exchange sufficient of my 
Canadian notes, without any material sacrifice. No more was said 
on the subject, and the purse was for the moment forgotten. Some 
time afterwards, on rising to get out of the car, which had stopped 
a few moments on the road, and while removing the folds of ray 
cloak so as to throw it across my arm, down dropped something 
which I did not myself notice, but which a lady at my side saw, 
exclaimtng delightedly, as she picked it up, "Here, sir, is your 
purse.'' It was so indeed. In removing from the last car, it must 
have got fastened in some fold which I did not shake out, and 
there remained perdu until, extending the cloak, it had fallen to 
tha floor of the car. 

Under any other circumstances, this asserted loss of a purse, 
which had never been out ot my possession, and its accidental 
erpose, might have appeared awkward enough ; and indeed I could 
not but feel, at the time, that it was extremely fortunate I ha4 not 
been under the iajpeiious necessity of accepting the generous offer 
whch had been made to me, of supplying its presumed loss. How- 
ever, I did not look very guilty, butj on the contrary, not a little 
pleased, and I believe none of my fellow travellers were unchari- 
table enough to impute to me what I certainly did not merit. 

On leaving Utica the same afternoon, I found myself the solitary 
rccupant of the stage sleigh, and resigned myself to the prospect of 
having my own reflections only to commune with for the next 
eight-and-forty hours. I was, however, very agreeably disappoint- 
ed when, on being driven a short distance, the sleigh stopped, and 
an officer in the undress of the American army came to the door, 
escorting two young ladies, who were proceeding to Watertown, 
near Sackett's Habour : the one, to join her husband, to whom she 
had been recently married; the other, as her coinpanion and 
friend. The day was rather bitter, promising a night of increased 
coldness, and accordingly the young officer, after carefully tucking 
the buffalo robes around the delicate persons of the travellers, bade 
them take care of themselves, and left them under my charge, not 
absolutely requested, but implied by his manner. 

The ladies of the American officers have, in general, more of 
tact, more of the savoir faire, and less of mauvaise lumte, than is 
usual among their countiywomen. The fair friends and myself 
were very shortly on the best of travelling terms in the world, and 
I found their conversation so agreeable and unaffected, that I half 
resolved^ as the journey was little more than forty miles longer, to 
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accompany them to Watertown^ and thence, hy a circuitous route, 
reach the point of departure for the Canaclian shore, without the 
disadvantage of recrossing the Rossie Mountains. We stopped 
about nine in the evening to supper, and then re-entering the stage, 
where 1 imitated the example of the American officer in inducting 
my companions hermetically into the buffalo robes, proceeded on 
our journey. Not a great deal was said, for fatigue now began to 
exercise its influence over the senses of my fair charge, and by the 
dim light within I could perceive the young wife pillowed on the 
hosom of her friend, and her redundant hair partially escaped from 
its confinement. Whenever we stopped, either that the driver 
might get his dram or change his horses, the slumberers were ge- 
nerally aroused, and then we conversed for a short t'me until the re- 
newed motion of the sleigh, added to the natural fatigue of the 
frame, once more closed their eyelids, and continued them in their 
state of dreamy, half unconsciousness. In this manner we pro- 
ceeded during the whole of a very cold winter's night, and after 
having, since leaving Utica, passed successively through Rome, 
Boomville, Leyden, and Turin, finally reached Martinsburgh, the 
proper point of separation, about seven o'clock in the morning. 

Here a tall fellow havinsc announced that his stage was ready to 
leave for Hammond and Moiristown, I thought of my lady liege, 
and my promise to be home on New- Year's Day ; and desiring him 
to remove my baggage into his sleigh, took a final leave of my 
fellow travellers, whom [ recommended to the especial care of their 
driver, and found myself once more en solitaire^ and wending my 
way to the Rossie Mountains. We passed successively through 
Denmark, Copenhagen, Cartha;;e, Wilner, and Antwerp, at which 
latter place we stopped for the night. The next day took us 
through Rossie, Hammond, over the Rossie Mountains, and finally 
to Morristown, which we reached about two o'clock in the day. Tl e 
St. Lawrence was not more than half frozen over, the ice projecting 
from the land on either shore to a distance of about one fourth of 
the width of the stream ; but the centre of the river was filled with 
cakes of floatmg ice that were being carried rapidly down by the 
current, which in this part is of extreme swiftness. Still, as the 
ferry boats were crossing, I adopted the customary mode of transit. 
I took a boat for my own especial use, and this containing what 
baggage I had with me, was placed upon a sledge, with notches cut 
into the transverse bars, for the purpose of receiving and securing 
the keel. Thus the sledge was pushed along, both the ferryman 
and myself having a hand on the gunwale of the boat, in order to 
be secured from danger in the event of the ice giving way beneath 
us. But this, so far as it had hitherto formed, was so firm that we 
gained the extreme edge without difficulty. The boat was then 
taken off the runnera, which in their lum were placed uppermost, 
and pushed into the stream ; and when we had succeeded in getting 
through the floating ice, and gaining the opposite edge, the ferry- 
man jumped out, hauled the boat up, and then replacing the run- 
ners on the ice, fitted the keel to the grooves, and we moved on- 
ward as before. About four o'clock on the 31st of December, I 
once more gained my cottage. 

Soon after my return I sustained one of the most bitter losses T 
have ever known. I had left my faithful Hector as a protector to his 
mistress, during my absence, but the poor dog, ever accustomed to 
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be with me, feeling anxiety and restlessness at my prolonged alK 
sence, could not overcome a new desire which had been created in 
him for roaming abroad — doubtless in the hope of meeting his 
truant master. On my arrival I was made acquainted with his 
change in his habits ; but so far from his now absenting himsdl^. I 
could scarcely induce him to leave the pl< ce. One day as I pre- 
pared to ^ into the town, I called to him to follow, but he merely 
accompanied me to tbe gate conductino^ outside of the grounds, and 
then returned to the house slowly, and without any seeming atten^ 
tion to my whistlinr. Conceiving this to be obstinacy, I punished 
the dog rather severely. The poor creature seemed to reproach me 
with unnecessary cruelty, and h-om that moment I observed that he 
was gradually sinking. He ate but little food, wore an expression 
of mingled pain and sorrow in his large, soft, ana beautiful dark eye^ 
and seldom wandered a hundred yards from the door. My feelings 
were deeply interested. I saw the dog was in pain from some 
cause which I could not fathom, and bitterly did I reproach myself 
for the flogging I had given him. I at length suspected he waft 
poisoned by some of the scoundrels with whom Brockville abounds, 
and whom the dog had been princip Uy instmmental iu keeping off 
the grounds. In this belief I was soon confirmed, for at a later hour 
the same day, the poor suffering creature trailed himself through 
the door-way to the snow, on which he rolled himself incessantly, 
uttering a low howl, as if under the influence of extreme internal 
torture. Towards the eveniy be seemed to be more at ease, but he 
was so reduced that, whene^ he attempted to move, the rattling 
of the claws of his powerless feet, which he had not strength to 
raise, was painfully audible. Daring the greater part of the time 
he fixed his eyes upon my face with an expression full ot melan- 
choly, and indicative of the pain he suffered, while frequently, as 
he thus gazed, he placed (not without effort) his large paw in my 
hand, and continued it there as if desirous of proving to me h's deep 
attachment. I confess I was as much grieved at the condition of 
the noble animal, and the too probable loss that awaited me, as 
though some dear and intimate fiiend lay dying at my side. Pre- 
vious to my retiring to rest I ha?!, in strong apprehension of his 
death during the night, caused a thick layer of straw to be placed in 
the hermetically closed porch, which had been raised before the 
hall door, and to this I conducted the suffering creature, who 
seemingly thankful that his bed had been placed in a situation which 
afforded coolness, amid the fire which seemed to consume him, 
again tendered me his paw on parting. That night he died. 

I had thought it impossible that my sensibilities could have 
been awakened in the powerful manner they were, but I confess 
that I shed more tears on that occasion than I ever previously had 
at the death of any human being. Few people will understand 
this, because there are few p'^ople who take the trouble to draw 
out the affections of animals, or to unfold in them that intelli- 
gence which they possess, and which requires but the band and 
voice of kindness to elicit. lam fully convinced that there are 
certain animals, in what is called the brute creation, who with 
the exception of the gift of speech alone, possess a reason, feelings, 
perceptions, prepossessions and recollections, which far exceed 
those attributes in the merely animal portion of the human family. 

On the following morning, I sent for a person to remove his 
beautiful skin, and to discover the immediate cause of his death. 
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The body was accordin|G;1y opened^ and in the stomach, the coats 
of which were corroded and black, were found particles of nt&r 
vomica which had not yet been dissolved. This, at once, clearly 
accounted for all the protracted suffering of the poor creature. 
How should I have acted had the brute, who had perpetrated this 
inhuman deed, lain writhing at my feet in all the agony he oc- 
casioned my faithful friend and companion, t can scarcely trust 
myself to say.. I do not really think, in the mood of mind I then 
experienced, that if the movement of a hand, or a word of mine 
could have saved the wretch from dying the lingering death of 
that dog, I would have stirred to^ave him. My first care was to 
have the remains of the poor animal nailed up in a case in which 
a bed of snow had been placed, and buried under a locust tree 
adjoining the ice house, where a turf-covered mound was erected 
over him in the spring. His splendid skin, a white ground with 
large dark spots interspersed, was also sent to be dressed, and is 
now suspended before my writing table, conveying the strongest 
reminiscence of the noble creature who loved me so well. I of- 
fered a reward of fifty dollars for the discovery of the murderery 
but without eflect. 

In the early part of the month of June, the canal from New 
York being open, the person whose services I had engaged to 
superintend the mechanical arrangements of the paper arrived, 
bringing with him the necessary materials for the " New Era," — 
a name ^hat had been selected in coc sequence of the important 
political changes which had taken place in the country, and the 
new pilnciple of government then being followed up, on the re- 
commendation of Lord Durham, by Mr. Poulett Thomson. The 
paper was necessarily not large, but its contents, and prmcipally 
its political articles, all of which were from my own pen, weie 
written in a tone which, if I am to believe my fellow laborers in 
the same vineyard, rendered them as unexceptionable in spirit, 
as they were oi use to the government. 

It occupying me merely an hour or two each day to prepare my 
leaders and other matter necessary for the " New Era," which, 
like most papers in the smaller towns of Canada, was published 
weekly, I amused myself principally with fishing and shooting. But 
the latter sport was not to be had in the abundance in which it is of- 
fered in the beautiful West Partridges are very scarce, woodcock 
almost unknown, and the snipe to be found only during a few days 
in the spring and '^ fall," as the autumn is invariably and figura- 
tively called in Canada. My great amusement therefore was in 
my boat, which offered the advantage of anchoring at some distance 
from the shore, and making use of the rod and line, or of trolling for 
the fishes (chiefly the pike) which bunr themselves in the dense 
weeds with which this part of the St. Lawrence abounds. Often 
too, during the season most devoted to trolling, a third means of 
amusement was afforded in the occasional surprise of a flock of wild 
ducks, when it was only necessary to drop the oars, and take up the 
loaded double-barrelled Manton, which reposed against the bow of 
the boat, to secure my game. 

The mode of trolling in Canada is worthy of a passing descrip- 
tion. A strong line, about ten fathoms in length, is fastened to the 
leg of the rower (for one person only usually occupies the boat), 
and to the opposite end of the line is attacheu a hooK, affixed to a 
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piece of brass, resembling as much as possible in form, the bowl of a 
large spoon. This being always brightly polished, and revolving 
on a piece of stiff and strong wire, securing it to the line, presents a 
brilliant appearance which seldom fails to attract the attention of the 
black bass or pike that may be secreted in the weeds over which it 
passes. - The proper motion is given to the boat by a quick jerk of 
the oars, and if the baic is taken, that fact is soon known by the 
strong pull upon the leg made by the captured fish. The oars are 
immediately dropped, toe line pulled in, hand over hand, and occa- 
sionally the eye of the fisherman is delighted at seeing the lash of 
a tail upon the surface of the water, indicating the approach, as a 
prisoner, of a voracious pike of more than ordinary size, and his 
vain struggles to free himself from the strong and unyielding book. 
Then what a leap he gives as he is raised from the water into the 
boat. Indignant at the treachery which has decoyed him to his 
ruin, he throws every obstacle in the way to prevent his captor from 
releasing the hook from his jaws, and practising the same decep- 
tive art upon other unsuspecting fishes. Even when this is effected, 
he flounders about from stem to stern, occasionally striking the leg 
with his sharp, strong back fins, or splashing the whole person with 
- the mingled slime and water with which he, and those of his com- 
panions who may have preceded him, have carried into the boat. 
The pike is a fierce fish, and extremely tenacious of lite. 

Such were my trolling excursions in the " Fanny Elsler," a 
light row boat, prettily built, and wholly adapted for oars, although 
there was a place for setting the tiny mast I had procured with her, 
whenever a light and favorable wind might render it desirable to 
hoist one. My trolling ground generally extended to three niiles 
above my own place, and nothing in the world can be more beauti- 
ful or picturesque than this route, threading as it does the bottom of 
the group of the Thousand Islands. The channel through which I 
passed, was moreover an inner one — not the usual and practicable 
course of navigation, but one marked by swift and seemingly boiling 
currents, amid which it was not without exertion I forced my boat. 
The intrusion of fishermen into my own waters — that is to say, 
into the bay designed for a fish-pond — I found to be a great nui- 
sance ; but annoying as this was, there was still a greater bore. 
Immediately beyond the line of demarkation of my grounds, and 
not twenty yards from the point where a^mall arm of the St. Law- 
rence, entering between high and jutting masses of rock, contribu- 
ted to form the natural fish-pond, there is a point frequented by all 
the fishermen of the locale, young and old, and known as the 
«' Devil's Rock,'' which significant name has been given to it from 
the fact of his Satanic Majesty's foot-print having been left there, 
on taking his flight from it, after a bath in the deep waters beneath. 
Had fishing from this been the only occupation of those who fre- 
quented it, there could have been little cause for complaint ; even 
notwithstanding the incessant hooting and yelling that proceeded 
from the fellows of all descriptions who were in the habit of as- 
• sembling there. But unfortunately there were too many of them 
who were close imitators of his Satanic Majesty, and as prone to 
bathing from the rock. Whether the Devil himself had been 
in the habit of shouting and whooping, whenever he indulged in 
his ablutions, the imperfect tradition of the BrockvIUians does not 
inform us ; but it cannot be denied that, if such had been his prac- 
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lice, they were not behind him in the vigorous exercise of their 
lungs. At all hours of the day did these scoundrels, heedless of the 
delicacy which the brute creation would scarcely have lost sight of, 
throw off every CO veringy and shrieking to attract the attention df 
my female servants, exhibit themselves in all the hideousness of 
their vulgar nakedness, even going so far as to call them (the ser- 
vants) by name, and to offend their ears with the most disgusting 
language. Never could the patience of man have been put to a 
greater trial than mine was on these occa;3ions, and it was often 
with difficulty that, when the domestics came tome with complaints 
of the insolence of the wretches, f could restiain myself from dis- 
charging my double-barrelled Manton, loaded with shot, into the 
midst of them. But the fate of poor Captain Moii- of the 37lh Re- 
giment always occurred to, and deterred me. As it was, I often 
startled them by fiiiag at some object near, yet sufficiently far not 
to touch them, and the rattling of the shot generally had the effect 
of making them gather up their clothes aou retreat to some poiiit 
where they could not be seen. To apply to the magistrates was 
vain, for they either could not, or would not interfere with effect, 
and I had aJieady had other and sufficient evidence of the laxity of 
the morals of the people, not to feel assured that any failure on my 
part would only increase the abominable evil of which I had to 
complain. 

Tne disgusting exhibition of these bathers was not confined to the 
** Devil's Rock," but to portions nearer to the town. On the left 
of my house, as it fronted the river — the ** Devil's Rock" being 
on the right, and somewhat to the rear — was an elevated crag, 
forming the extreme end of my property in that direction, and 
this the shameless scoundrels would almost daily ascend, to plunge 
themselves headlong into the river, frequently coming opposite my 
own door, and calling out to attract the attention of those within. 
This display was ever more remarkable on Sunday than on any 
other occasion ;and as several families, residing out of the town, 
were in the habit of going to church in their boats during the sum- 
mer, their eyes were ever offended by several of these people thus 
infamously displaying themselves. There was, what was called, a 
corporation in the town, but of what use I never could learn. 

As I shall not, possibly, recur to the subject of the immoral condi- 
tion of the people of Upper Canada — a condition which is the result 
of the imperfections of the system of education which prevails in 
it — ^this extremely modified description of the social state in Brock- 
ville, must be taken as applying, although in a less marked degree, 
to all the smaller towns in that section of the Province, where the 
stringent prohibitions of active and effective corporations do not ex- 
tend. In Toronto and Kingston, vice, though sufficiently enough 
exercising her baneful influence on the easily corrupted of both 
sexes, has at least the modesty to avoid that publicity and exposure 
which are so openly exhibited and so seldom discountenanced in 
the small town of Brockville, where certain of the magistrates 
themselves have been slow in setting an example calculated to pro- 
duce in the people over whom they preside a sense of decency 
and decorum. 

While on this subject, I may as well remark that the troops sta- 
tioned in the country do much to increase the evil complained of. 
In almost eveiy town in which they are quartered, the utmost difff- 

z 
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culty exists in the management of female servants, who caught, af 
well as their mistresses, by the glittering bait of a scarlet coat, faU 
victims to their seducers, and neglect their duties for the pleasures 
of criminal indulgence. I have heard it stated by several heads of 
families in Toronto, that while the 93rd Regiment were quartered 
there, the Impression created by their sinewy and kilted limbs, when 
in full dress^ and the graceful bonnet surmounting their stalwart 
frames, was such that there was not a single servant maid or woman 
who had not been debauched by them. As far as my own experi- 
ence and observation enabled me to judge, this systematic nun of 
servants is one of the most abominable nuisances in Canada. 

In the course of the summer I planted an orchard, consisting of 
various kinds of fruit trees — the best apple, with plum and cherry — 
and furthermore inserted, in the rich shallow surface of soil wmch 
covered a large flat sloping rock much exposed to the r^s of the 
sun, slips of ^ape vine which I was informed produced the most 
delicious fruit. On the same description of ground I moreover 
planted water-melons which, nourished by the sun's heat also, 
promised fruit of a superior quality. Nor were my grounds want- 
ing in other productions, the seeds of which had been planted there 
by the hand of nature alone. The wild strawberry, the gooseberry, 
the raspberry, and the huckleberry, grew in abundance, on those 
parts of the grounds which had never been broken by the plough, 
and in small copses adjoinining the higher rocks in the rear, and 
overlooking the house and river, filberts or hazle nuts, and butter 
nuts, grew in uncultivated profusion. The place was susceptible of 
being made a little paradise, and yet to me it yielded neither plea- 
sure, profit, nor satisfaction. 

One beautiful and calm day, in the early part of the same sum- 
mer (1841), the vacant place of my faithful Hector was supplied by 
a new introduction into my family. I had returned from church, 
and while lounging carelessly on the wild lawn that sloped gradually 
to th^ St. Lawrence, my attention was attracted by the appearance 
of a dark object moving through the water, and evidently making 
for my own rocks. At first I took it for a large loon skimming the 
surface of the river, and went for my Manton, which, as the wild- 
ducks came in the early morning to the very shore, and almost 
within pistol-shot of the house, I always kept loaded, fiut when I 
returned I distinctly saw two projections from the head, that satis- 
fied me the swimming stranger was a young deer, which seemingly 
near exhausted with the long trajet across the St. Lawrence, was, 
reckless of consequences, intent only on gaining the nearest land. 
At once determining to seize and make mm captive, the moment 
he should touch the bank, I made my arrangements, summoning 
and placing the servants in such a position that they could not fau 
to grapple with him as he landed. The creature advanced boldly 
enough, until he found himself seized and dragged up the rocks, 
when he made violent efforts to free himself. After some difficulty 
we succeeded in throwing him on his side, and then securing his 
feet with cords that had been provided for the purpose, raised and 
placed him in a wheelbarrow that was in readiness to receive him, 
although not without a struggle, in which the deer received one or 
two unimportant wounds from the sharp pointed rocks. He was 
then held tightly down, and wheeled into the stable, where, with a 
strap placed round his neck, he was duly fastened in a stall spread 
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6ver with a bed of straw^ and the thongs being loosened, he Was 
left to make acquaintance with the ponies, who regarded him with 
a good deal of cariosity and surprise, but manifested no disposition 
to injure him. 

In the course of a short time he was tethered, during the day, 
on the lawn in front of the house, and there suffered to nibble the 
clover which was provided for him. His acquaintance with the 
human family, as well as with the canine, then conmienced ; 
but he never evinced half the alarm on seeing a stranger that he 

[ did whenever the wheelbarrow, in which he had been first im- 

prisoned, appeared before him. At the sight and sound of this, 
he was always exceedingly restive, making the most violent 
efforts to free himself from his confinement, and trembling in. 
every limb until the obnoxious vehicle had passed away. He 
never overcame this aversion. 

During the three years that he remained with us, this deer,, 
ever treated with kindness, became very tame indeed. He 
would take bread from my hand, insert his nose into my shooting 
jacket for food which I had purplosely placed there, and which he 
was ever impatient to reach, and unceremoniously entered the 
house and took from the table whatever pleased him most. His 
great partiality was for bread, for although he ate oats, potatoes, 
green vegetables, &c., the former he evidently considered a 
luxury, devouring it with eagerness. Nor was he by any means 
of an unsocial disposition. He tolerated the larger dogs, and 
formed such an intimacy with a veiy small but intelligent cur 
I had, that they used to lie down together and lick each otiier for 
hours. It was often amusing enou^ to see the dog, in imitation 
of the servant, who frequently led the deer from spot to spot where 
the herbage most abounded, take the rope between his teeth, and 
pull with all his force to urge his companion to follow him. But 
although he was thus quiet and even familiar with my own dogs, 
he could not endure the presence of others. Any strange dog 
coming into the place always excited the fury of the animal, who 
curvea his neck in defiance, stamped furiously with his feet, and 
throwing back his ears altogether evinced the strongest desire to 
get him within his reach. On more than one occasion he has,, 
without hurting them, terrified strangers who approached too near 
to him by chasing them against the wall of the stable or some 
other out house, and there " pinning " them by the thigh, until 
the cries of the frightened prisoner has drawn the attention of the 
servant accustomed to feed him, and whom he ever obeyed, to 

I the ridiculous position of the party, and procured his release. 

I His attachment to his feeder was very marked. He would 

follow her through the streets without the slightest difficulty, and . 
without her being compelled to stiain upon the rope by which 
she led him. I have known him on one occasion to follow thus 
for a mile, and over a bridge one-fourth of that distance, and this 
regardless of the curs which ran yelping at his heels, and could 
not be prevented from barking at him. When later, I remoyed . 
to Kingston, he made his first trip in a steamer, but was so fright- 
ened at the strange noise of the machinery, that he manifested 
extreme impatience, and struggled so violently that his horns pre- 
maturely fell off. Those he had the ensuing year now form the 
handles of a carving knive and fork, which serve as a memento 
of my Canadian " deer taking." He was later sent to Montreal 
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secured in one of the osier ciatecr used for crockery^ and on the 
deck of one of the small steamers descended the whole of the 
boiling rapids — the distance being nearly two hundred miles — 
without accident of any kind whatever. 

It may seem surprising that I should^ aware as I was of my 
strong claims upon the existing Government, have so long neg- 
lected to have laid them, backed as they were b^ the written 
acknowledgments of the Earl of Durham, before ms successor^ 
Mr. Poulett Thompson. But I had several reasons for this. In 
the first instance, I could not endure the thou^t of running to 
seek favor from a new Governor, so immediately after the de- 
|)arture of him who had favored me with his confidence, and 
promised me his future support. Some there were not quite so 
fastidious on this point, but I perceived and felt all the grossness of 
the very unenviable position in which they had placed them- 
selves. I had seen them dancing attendance, with endless rolls 
of paper in their hands, on Lord Durham, and I had seen the 
same gentlemen, not one week after Mr. Poulett Thompson's 
arrival in the countr)', wending their way willi the same, or simi- 
lar, rolls of paper, to Government House. I confess I am not 
made of such pliable matter. Moreover, it seemed to me im- 
possible that Lord Durham, for whom I had made the serious 
sacrifice of an engagement of much pecuniary importance^ 
should have failed to communicate to the statesman, who was 
following out the views of policy entertained and reconunended 
by himself, my very strong claims upon a Government which^ 
as admitted by the London leading journals themselves^ I haa 
so materially aided with my pen. 

But delav was now a folly, and a few weeks before the discon- 
tinuance of my publication, I enclosed to Lord Sydenham several 
of Lord Durham's letters to myself, showing the nature of the sa- 
crifices I had made in furtherance of the system of government 
which was now being established in the countrv ; intimating at the 
same time that, in the course of a few days, I should do myself the 
honor of waiting on his Lordship to receive his reply. The follow- 
ing week I repaired to Kingston, and on presenting myself at AI-* 
wington House was introduced into his study. This was my first 
interview with Lord Sydenham, although he had been upwards of 
nine months in the country, yet he received me with a good deal 
of seeming cordiality. After some cursory remarks on the politics 
of the day, he took from the table, and handed to me, the small ! 

packet of letters I had enclosed to him, observing emphatically as ! 

he did so, << I have read these letters. Major Richardson, with a great 
deal of interest. Nothing can reflect more honorably on you than 
the position of confidence you enjoyed with Lord Durham, and you 
may rest assured that when the new appointments which are con- 
templated are filled up, you shall not be forgotten." This was 
said with a sincerity of manner that left me no doubt of the good 
laith of His Lordship, and 1 took my leave in the fullest expectation 
that m^ name would appear, as nominated to some public appoint- 
ment, m the Gazette which was expected shortly to be published. 
But, 

" Oh ever thus, from childhood's hoar, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay : 
I nev^r lov'd a tree or flower. 
But tVae the first to fade away : 



In? 
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" I never lovM a dear gazelle , 
To soothe me with its soft, black eye, 

But when it came to know me well. 
And love me« it was sare to die/' 

Not one week from the date of this interview with Lord Sy- 
denham, the accident occurred which later cost him his life, and for 
the second time deprived me, by death, of the only Gorernor General 
of Canada who I could reasonably expect to entertain ihe slight- 
est desire to advance my interests in the country. Still I could not 
but believe that his Lordship had expressed his views in my favor 
to some one of his Executive, either verbally or in writing, and I 
full^ expected that, whatever the result of the new infliction under 
which Lord Sydenham was now laboring, the Ministry had been 
duly instructed on the subject, and would take action accordingly. J[ 

The news of the serious accident which had occurred to the 
Governor General, was everywhere received with painful interest. 
It came like a sudden blow upon the people, and the minds of men 
were imbued with the gloom of apprehension. Learning that His 
Lordship suffered much from fever, and well knowing, from expe- 
rience, how grateful to the parched palate is the flavor of cool and 
refreshing fruit, I sent His Excellency what I conceived to be the 
most acceptable gift I could offer. This was no other than a beau- 
tiful water-melon, weighing upwards of seventeen pounds, and 
grown from the seed I had planted earl^ in the season among my 
rocks. T ordered a case, perforated with holes to admit the air, to 
be instantly made for the reception of this leviathan of my own cul- 
ture, and transmitted it, packed in sweet hay, with a note for His 
Lordship^s Private Secretary, Mr. Gray. A few weeks after Lord 
Sydenham's death, I met this gentlemen, with one of the Aides-de* 
Camp, Mr. Baring, on board the steamer which was conveying 
them down the St. Lawrence, on their way home; when the former, 
in alluding to His Lordship's sufferings and death, assured me that 
the palate of the invalid nad been much eratifled by the luscious 
coolness of the melon, almost the only food he had 'tasted. The 
fruit, though large, was it seems perfectly ripe, and from Mr. Gray's 
statement of the temporary relief afforded to the sufierer, I was not 
sorry that I had had the prevoyance to think of forwarding it. I 
had, however, recollected the intense longing I once had for a water- 
melon, while prostrated under the effects of yellow-fever in the West 
Indies ; and the almost eagerness with which I had devoured one 
that my Colonel had, with the greatest difliculty, after sending over 
half the island of Barbadoes, obtained for me ; and having ascer- 
tained that Lord Sydenham was in a state of feverish excitement, 
produced from the united pain from his wound, and his old enemy 
the gout, which had returned upon him with redoubled violence, 
it had occurred to me that my offering would prove, as it did, an 
acceptable one. 

It is a singular evidence of the fertility of the soil, that a seed, 
planted in the very slight covering of earth with which the rock 
was clothed, should have produced so fine a melon ; but a rocky 
country seems to be so peculiarly adapted to the growth of this 
particular fruit, that it nas been known, in the same neighbor- 
hood to attain the weight of fivc-and-thirty — nay, even forlv — 
pounds ! The squash, however, grows to a far more prodigious 
size. I have seen a monster of this species, at a confectioner's in 
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Kiogston, (exhibited as a curiosity,) and labelled as bcUi^ of the 
enormous weight of one hundred and fifty-seven pounds. 

What ^eatly contributed to render fatal the unfortunate acci- 
dent which befel Lord Sydenham, was the free indulgence he 
had heen in the habit of giving to his appetites. His Lordship, 
with ail his activity and energy of mind, was a sensualist, and 
his sacrifices to Venus were scarcely less copious than those ren- 
dered to Bacchus. It was well known that hb establishment at 
one time acknowledged the sway of at least one mistress, who, of 
course, was not visible, but with whom His Lwdship found so- 
lace sifter the hours of labor devoted to his government. His 
Lordship, moreover, paid great court to several Canadian ladies, 
both in Toronto and Montreal. Married as well as unmarried — 
French and English — ^in turn, exited his homage. His attentions 
to Mrs. ■, of Toronto, were so very marked, that the scan- 

dalous circles rang with them ; and each bdle, jealous of the pre- 
ference given to what she deemed to be her less deserving rival, 
was ready to die with vexation that the vice-regal handkerchief 
had not been thrown at her feet. It was said that Mademoiselle 
of Montreal, rejecting a gallant lover who had long 



dangled after her, was to be elevated to the honor of being 
Baroness Sydenham ; but there were those, again, who believed 
that the presumad attention to the young lady, was only a cloak to 
hide his unremitting devotion to her not less fascinating married 
sister. These were the on dits of the day ; whether true or fa-Ise, it 
is difficult to pretend to determine. Canada is, however, behind no 
country in the civilized world in keen love for scandal ; and there 
was something exceedingly piquant in attributing to Governors those 
weaknesses which are common to our nature, and which in some 
degree reduce the man of intellect and intelligence to a level with 
tiie braggart and the fool. 

At table. Lord Sydenham is said to have indulged, and fed the 
gout, by which he had been so long and so painfully afflicted, with 
every viand the most calculated to ensure its continuance. He 
invariably took his turtle, or mock-turtle soup : swallowed the seeds 
of early dissolution in the thick, fat, bottled porter, which was 
indispensable to his meal ; and dived unhesitatingly into all the 
mysteries of champagne. In fact. Lord Sydenham was in every 
sense of the word a gourmet; so much so, that a wound which, in a 
man of temperate habits and uncorrupted blood, would have proved 
superficial, created in him an irritability, aided as the latter was by 
the dormant gout it had awakened, oeyond what his weak and 
debilitated frame could bear, and principally tended to his demise. 
Had he not led the life oi indulgence he had, the mere accident 
which occurred to him never would have deprived him of life at the 
early age of forty-two. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



In reviewing the political life of Lord Sydenham, it is impos- 
sible not to be forcibly struck with the fact, that nothing in the 
course of his administration was new or original- Energy, quickness 
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and pliability of mind, he possessed in all the degree necessary 
to the Governor of so turbulent a country, where, as he very pro- 
perly remarks, (and I have stated the same thing in my notice of 
Lord Durham's administration,) there are nearly as many political 
prejudices and opinions to conciliate as persons ; but these were 
qualities characteristic rather of the determination of the soldier, 
tnan of the sagacity and wisdom of the statesman* The way had 
been completely paved before him. Lord Durham's report was • 
his text book, and it was chiefly by condescending to the little arts, 
(not very flattering by the way to the understandings, of the Ca- 
nadian people,) to which the noble earl could not stoop, that Mr. 
Thompson owed his success in carrying out that which nis prede- 
cessor had recommended. It was by playing with men's vanity, 
tampering with their interests^ their passions, and their prejudices, 
and placing himself in a position of familiarity with those of whom 
he might, at once, obtain assistance and information, that he suc- 
ceeded in carrying out what Lord Durham had left to some more 
practical person to effect. The Union was not the idea of Lord 
Sydenham, for, as elsewhere has been shown, this measure is re- 
commended in the Report, although Lord Durham had been uni- 
formily hostile to the plan up to the very moment of his departure 
from Quebec. Neither was the Municipal Bill, nor the Remstry 
Bill, nor in fact any of those measures, on the passing of which the 
biographer of Lord Sydenham so much vaunts himself, the fruit of 
his own diplomatic invention, for it will be remembered, that not 
only these bills, but a Bill for Education, and a Feudal Tenure 
Bill had been in progress before Lord Durham's departure — some 
of them even being then in type — while, as of the Municipal 
Bill particularly, the disallowance of the clauses of which, dur- 
ing the discussion of the question in England had given hid 
Lordship so much uneasiness, this had ever been one of the lead- 
ing projects of Lord Durham, in his reform of the government of 
the country. The whole object of the Government of Lord 
Sydenham, and the whole end attained was, therefore, the fulfil- 
ment of the designs and recommendations of his noble prede- 
cessor. He invented nothing new, discovered no new source 
of complaint ; and, consequently, sought not to apply any new 
remedy. Bytheexerciseof some tact and ingenuity, and a not 
very straight-forward mode of enlisting the personal, or sectional, 
interests of those whose services coidd be of value to him. 
Lord Sydenham certainly succeeded in acquiring a very strange 
ascendancy in quarters where it was the least to have been 
anticipated. While, therefore, all due credit is due to him for 
his indefatigability of purpose, one cannot but lament that a 
person, holding the distinguished position of Representative of 
the Sovereign, should have been found committing himself in un- 
worthy mystification of those with whom he was in the practice 
so frequently of conversing. — For instance, when asked by some 
person who happened to be in the same steamer which took 
him to the Upper Province, where he intended to fix the Seat 
of Government, the not very vice-regal reply was. " that any 
body might tell that, with half an eye." Now this familiar 
answer was not only in itself ambiguous, but intended to mis- 
lead. The object was to induce a Toronto citizen to believe 
that Toronto was the favored place ; a Kingstonian, Kingston ; a 
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Quebecer, Quebec ; and a Montrealer, Montreal ; and thus to 
secure popularity with all parties in the Province. And yet, it 
is quite clear that Lord Sydenham had decided upon Kington 
as the definitive Seat of Government after the Union, for inde- 
pendently of the fact of the desire expressed shortly before his 
death, to be buried in what he conceived would be preserved 
as the future capital of Canada, the following significant allusion 
to the subject is made in a private letter, written in Upper 
Canada, and published in the account of his Canadian adminis- 
tration. — " I shall ^s. the capital of the United Province in this 
one, of course. Kingston will most probably be the place ; but 
there is everything to be done there yet to provide accommoda- 
tion for the meeting of the Assembly in the spring." 

To one, of his Lordship's somewhat satirical play of fancy, it 
must however have been most amusing to hear the remarks of 
the flatterers who obtained admission to his presence. Parasites 
have abounded since the time of Lord Dalhousie (and I believe 
he was pestered by the greatest toady in it— one who has since 
tmnsfened his homage to every succeeding Governor) down to 
the present period. A very humorous story is told of one of these 
gentlemen. A certain individual who had been recently ap- 
pointed to a lucrative situation in the Customs, called upon his 
Lordship, and after thanking him for the honor, expressed him- 
self as being apprehensive I Hat he was not in a sufficiently ele- 
vated position jii life to merit the distinction. *^ Pshaw !'* replied 
his Lordship with dry sarxiasm, '*as to that, there's not much 
diffeience between you. You are all pretty much alike in my 
opinion." 

But practical and useful as were the measures of Lord Syden- 
ham, founded on the report of his predecessor, they were marked 
by an injustice which would seem to shew that his Lordship's 
Government was purely one of expediency, and that he studied 
not so much the ulterior happiness of the people, as the speediest 
means of attaining that honor which, he could not but be sensi- 
ble would be the reward of his adjustment of the difficulties of 
the country, even though that adjustment should prove merely a 
temporary one. One really might feel inclined to doubt this, were 
it not for the premature haste Lis Lordship evinced to be recalled 
the moment after the close of the session of the first Canadian Par- 
liament under the Union. He evidently entertained distrust of 
the well- working of the machinery which he had set in motion, 
and was consequently anxious to leave the country before its flaws 
should be discovered. 

The great, and manifest, and irreparable evil of which he was 
guilty, was the formation of an Executive Council who were, 
under himself, to preside over the destinies of a people in whose 
bosoms still rankled the bitter recollection of the undue lenity 
"which had been extended to the guilty participators in the 
rebellion so recently crushed by them. Common justice de- 
manded that they who had borne arms against the Government, 
or indirectly connived at the troubles of that period, never 
should have been permitted to insult the good and loyal of the 
land by their monstrous elevation to offices so important as those 
of Executive Councillors. The introduction of the principle of 
Responsible Government did not require so manifestly injurious a 
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course of action. It was easy enough to have said^ and no one in 
the country could have impugned the correctness of the principle, 
** People of Canada, Her Majesty, yielding to the desire you have 
expressed, consents that the boon of Responsible Government 
shall be conferred upon you; but, just as she is gracious, she 
cannot admit to domination over the great mass of her Cana* 
dian subjects men who have been suspected if not absolutely 
attainted with treason — whose principles have been decidedly 
hostile to British connection, and whose actions have had a direct 
tendency to sever it. It is admitted that there may have been 
abuses in the administration of this country, which it is essential 
should be rectified by the application of a new system of Go- 
vernment, but the means of correcting those evils lie wholly 
within yourselves ; and the preponderance of party must be 
governed by events* They who nave continued loyal to their 
Sovereign will now receive the reward of their fidelity, by being 
placed m a position to remove existing abuses ; and if they fail 
to do this to the satisfaction of the people, it will remain for the 
voice of that people to displace them fiom the jiosition of distinc- 
tion to which Her Majesty has called them, and to substitute in 
their stead those who have undergone the ordeal of a political 
purification.'* 

Had this been the language used, or the principle adopted by 
Lord Sydenham, how much more brilliant must nave been his 
Canadian Administration. As a high-minded and virtuous Go- 
vernor, he would have scorned the intervention of mere expedi- 
ency in the final settlement of a question involving interests of sa 
paramount importance, not only to the people themselves, but to 
the Empire ; but Lord Sydenham, as is evident from his own pub- 
lished letters, regarded nothing beyond the means by which a 
majority of supporters could be gained, and without reference to 
the public principles of those who constituted that majority. By 
this palpable leaning towards the rebel party, who styled them- 
selves reformers, he finished by disgusting every loyal man in 
the Colony. It was an insult to these latter to ask them to coope- 
rate with men whose every act had betrayed their aversion 
to British dominion, and the hands of whose partisans had been 
already steeped in the blood of their relatives or friends ; nor was 
this amalgamation more necessary than it was unnatural. Had 
it been essential to prove the sincerity of the Government, Lord 
Sydenham might easily have selected, from the ranks of the 
moderate reformers, men with whom the conservative portion of 
those sought to be introduced into the Executive, could not reason- 
ably have declined to act. But by nominating men of known 
disaffection, and more than suspected participation in the events 
of the recent rebellion, to act with them, he completely gained 
his end, by driving what he conceived to be the numerically 
weaker loyal party from any share in the Government of the 
country, and eventually composing it of those by whom he admits 
himself to have been principally surrounded, and who, in yield- 
ing him the majorities requisite to the temporary success of his 
measures, proniised him the best prospect of success in the at- 
tainment of objects involving his own personal aggrandizement. 
There was altogether too much intrigue — ^loo much, indeed, of 

2a 
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cbarlalanism about Lord Sydenham/ ever to have ensured that 
respect which his dignified position ought to have commanded^ 
nor while he incurred the disapprobation of one party, did he 
wholly escape the distrust of the other. Hiat he considered the 
settlement of the Canadian difficulties an affair of mere expedi- 
ency^ is evident from the tone of persiflage in which many of hie 
private communications home arq couched. He had obviously a 
great contempt for th^se he had been sent to govern, yet the vani- 
ty he experienced 'r$. successfully cajoling. those wbotti it suited 
his purpose to gain over^ is as obviously commensurate. This 
vanity at other times degenerates into puerility, as for instanoe, 
when he compares ^' My Parliament'' with the House of Com- 
mons^and in all the fulness of self-satisfaotion^ vainly sought to 
be concealed by an afiectation of humility, pities ''poor Royalty 
as exemplified in his person " — ^talks of his cocked hat^-and the 
bore of being obliged to wear it on the Throne^ and finishes with 
the self-gratulation that his ** Legislative Council beats the House 
of Lords hollow.'' 

It may be remarked that these are merely the private impres* 
sions of the man, and can have no weight m deciding upon his 
political merits. But to this again it may be replied, that it is 
alone by these private indications of the secret motives of action 
of a statesman that the publie have an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing between the tinsel and the gold which adorns their rulers, 
nor can one attach any great faith to the pureness or disinterest*- 
edness of motive of him who^ in a spirit of mockery, alludes to 
his position as one calculated rather to provoke ridicule than to 
command esteem. 

But Lord Sydenham had well nigh reaped the bitter fruit of a 
policy which sound reason, not less than common sense, con- 
demned ; and those disaffected men 9 whom he had the indiscre- 
tion to call to his councils, and place in authority over the well- 
intentioned and loyal of the colony, labored hard to sting the 
hand that had fostered them into the fullest attainment of their 
personal ambition, and to wrest from his grasp that prize whioh ha 
regarded as already his own. 

Mr. Baldwin, who had been in the Executive several months^ 
and who had previously recorded his protest against the conti- 
nuance in office of several of his colleagues not inclined to sup- 
port his extreme or republican views, waited patiently until within 
a few days of the opening of the first session of Parliament under 
the Union Act. Then, in the full assurance that Lord Sydenham 
would, at that eleventh hour, find himself in such a position of 
embarrassment as to yield to his demands, he insisted on the 
removal of the obnoxious colleagues above referred to,t and the 
substitution of certain members of the French party who had 
shared his extreme radical jrallcy. This was an unexpected 
blow to Lord Sydenham, but it must be admitted that he had in 
a great degree brought it upon himself. He had committed an 
irreparable fault in calling Mr. Baldwin to his councils at all, and 
now he was made to feel that political gratitude was not a quality 
inherent in the breast of a disloyal Canadian. He, however, had 
' ■ ■ — [ -- — ^ 

* Mr. Dra|)er is evidently his copyist 
t Messrs. Draper and Ogden. 
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the firmness to resist this insolent and Wat Tyler-like demand, 
and Mr. Baldwin retired from the Cabinet, a pretended martyr to 
the integrity of his public life! But this false position^ in wnicti 
Lord Sydenham had placed himself, might easily haye been 
-ayoided, had his Goyemment been based on those immutable 
principles of justice which are as indispensable to the well-being 
and prosperity of a whole people, as they are to that of indiyidu- 
als. The course, elsewhere pointed out, should haye been that 
adopted by a statesman to whom his biographer (and it is well 
known that fiye hundred pounds were bequeathed to Mr. Mur- 
dock, his Ciyil Secretary, under the express understanding that 
he was to prepare an account of His Lordship's Administration in 
Canada) had ascribed, in language of high eulogium, tact, judg- 
ment, prudence, great natural sa^city, energy, firmness, deter- 
mination, integrity, honor, «nd disinterestedness of purpose, such 
are common to few men, and to few Goyernors especially. Had 
fltern and ixncompremising justice, which should have taken the 
lead of, been added to, these ^alides^ and proyed the guiding 
star of Lord ^denham's political career in uianada, none of the 
heart-bummgs which succeeded to his short-liyed success would 
haye occurrcu to mar or disturb the fabric he might haye built. 
Petty intrigue, exercised not only by himself but by that host of 
satellites fy whom he was surrounded, had done much to gain 
oyer seyeral individuals of influence in the country, but there 
was a yast majority of those, who, immoyable in their own honest 
right, and commanding respect from their high integrity of pur- 
pose, refused to be made the subseryient puppets of a policy of 
expediency, and ought tO' haye- been made, by a prudent and just 
Ooyemor, the leading men of his councils, instead of being art/- 
fnUy excluded from them. It is idle to pretend that seats in the 
£xecutiye Council were ofiered to certain individuals of this 
party, and rejected by them. It could not be regarded in any 
other H^t than as an insult, or, at the best, a vain and idle com- 
pliment, to ask men who had come nobly forward to the rescue of 
me Crown, when threatened with the most imminent danger, to 
take their seats at the same Council Board with those who had 
assailed the dearest privileges of that Crown, and sought to tram- 
ple it into the dust. Therefore, to attempt to form a Council in 
which these two parties should have equal ascendancy, was vir*- 
tually to dispossess of all power those whose devotion to th& 
Monarchy had saved the country. Nor can it be objected that 
there would have been a ^eater difiiculty in governing accord- 
ing to the new principle intended to be introduced, by reason of 
the weaker numerical body of the loyalist portion of the people, 
as compared with the reformers. Recent events have shown 
that the loyalists are not, and never tnere, the least influential body 
in point of numbers* md Lord Sydenham oflered Responsible 
Gbvemment to the country, under the express understanding that 
the first (jovemment, under the new system, was to be composed 
of those who had so nobly manifested their devotion to their 
Sovereign, he would have encountered none of those difliculties 
— ^one of that opposition of which he complained, as proceeding 
from what he is pleased to call the '^Family Compact," nor 
would the rebel party have reasonable cause for complaint* But, 
80 far from this, we see that, from the very first moment of his 
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arrival in Toronto, he threw himself into the arms of the ettrenre 
Radicals. The bias of feeling communicated by this morement 
was great. It naturally led moderate men, who would have 
been as ready to throw their influenee into the opposite scale, to 
add strength to the favored party, and to obtain proselytes where- 
ver they codild. By this means the tables were for a time re- 
versed, and the radical party, encouraged and siippoTtcd 'by Her 
Majesty's Representative, became proportionately formidable* 
They had not been prepared for this excess of favor, and their 
confidence' now became unbounded. Impressed with a con- 
sciousness of the guilty ^are they had borne in the recent lebel- 
lion against the Crown, they had fully expected to have been 
put down for ever as a party, and would have deemed themselves 
fortunate in exentption from punishment for the past. But when 
they found, not only that punishment was not to oe inflicted, but 
thg,t they were called upon to rule in a country they had so re- 
cently attempted ta desolate with ifire and sword, their boldness 
became commensurate, and interpreting the conduct of the Im* 
perial Government into fear, they received the boon offered to 
them, not as a measure of general utility, but as a concession 
wrong from the Grown by their imperious demands. Strong in 
their new authority, they laughed at the impotency of those whom 
Lord Sydenham haxl thrown, bound hand and foot, before them, 
and from that moment a most rankling hatred animated the 
breasts of the twa parties — a hatred that must sooner or later,, but 
for the fortuitous* advent of another statesman greater than he^ 
have burst forth into glaring acts of hostility, and laid waste the 
Province in all the horrors of civil war — a policy which, however 
it might ensure his elevation to the Peerage, could nowise be 
found harmonious in its working, or beneficial in its results. 
With as much justice might Frost, the leader of the rebel 
Chartibts, have been associated in the councils of the Home Go- 
vernment, with all the good and noble of the land, as Mr. Bald- 
win or Mr. Hincks introduced into the Colonial Cabinet. True, 
the latter individual had not yet been appointed, but had Lord 
Sydenham carried his favorite Bank of Issue project, he was to 
have been placed at the head of it, with a seat in the Council: 
nay, as it was, he, at the recommendation of His Lordship, and 
shortly after the death of the latter, was called to the Executive 
Office* I confess I was at one time a warm admirer of the ener- 

fy, firmness, and decision of character displayed by Lord Syden- 
am, in moulding various discordant materials to his ends, and al- 
though it could not but be considered that he had been gmlty of a 
grave error in surrounding himself with those who had been the 
secret, if not the avowed, enemies of the Crown, I had been 
willing to sink individual impressions in consideration of interests 
of a higher magnitude. Tlie appointment of Mr. Baldwin, al- 
though, under all the circumstances, an injudicious one, was the 
less obnoxious beeause, whatever his extreme politics, his private 
character was of a nature to command the esteem even of his bit- 
terest enemies, and his election, however unpalatable, conveyed 
no very marked slight to the loyal portion of the Province. Had 
Lord Sydenham confined himself to this, the lesson taught him by 
the imperious ultimatum of Mr. Baldwin, tendered as I have al- 
ready observed on the eve of the session of Parliament^ would 
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have been conaiilered sufficient ; but when, later, it -appears that 
His Lordship had not only approved, but recommended to the 
Home Government as an Executive Councillor, Francis Hincks, 
the editor of the " Toronto Examiner,'' and the bosom friend of 
Mackenzie, with whom he communicated on the mominj^ of the 
affair at Gallows Hill, when that traitor was in arms a^mst the 
Government, no furtner doubt could be entertained of the system 
of expediency, at the utter sacrifice of every principle of justice 
by which he sought to govern. It is idle, therefore, for his (Lord 
Sydenham's) biographer to assert, as he does at the close of his 
volume, that His Lordship was an ^< example to future Governors, 
to guide and encourage them in their dimculties — ^to shew how 
the energy of one man may diffuse itself through a whole society, 
and how a straightforwaixl and uncompromising firmness may 
confound the most inveterate opposition of its adversaries, and in- 
duce the sincere and generous attachment of its friends." Energy 
and firmness there were to be sure, but these were neither 
straightforward nor uncompromising in their application, or cer- 
tainly, the country never would have been so grossly insulted as 
by the appointment of Mr. Hineks, whose character is thus de- 
scribed by a Montreal paper : — 

" We hate him as we do the adder, 

A thing whose head we'd crush beneath our heel, 

A fearfol thing — but yet a reptile still." 

'* The career of this man is a libel on colonial politics* Without 
going back to the dark a^es of bis " history," when he is reported 
to have been a zealous orangeilian, there is enough known of his 
sayings and doings to brand him as one of the most unprincipled 
adventurers on record. Found leading the life of a loafer in one 
of the West India Islands by a Quebec merchant, he offered the 
penniless outcast a free passage to Canada. On his arrival in 
Quebec he was saved from starvation by a shop-keeper of that 
city, who fed him, clothed him, and enabled him to make hia 
way to the Upper Province. There he became first a clerk in a 
bank, and afterwards a retailer of small wares on his own account. 
But men of his caste never succeed in the paths of honest indus- 
try, and we soon find him, ending as he began, a pauper. His 
earliest appearance in public life was as a supporter of the 
Old Famil} Compact, but with all the faults of that party, its lead- 
ers were gentlemen and men of talent, and they soon discovered 
that our adventurer was not a person to serve their interests. He 
was, indeed, capable of doing any dirty work : but they were too 
shrewd not to see that his ingrained vulgarity, his recklessness 
and brutal temper would gain them the enmity of those whom it 
was their policy to soothe rather than to irritate. He is next found 
in the society of William Lyon Mackenzie ; and, after aiding that 
traitor in fanning the flames of rebellion, his cowardice alone pre- 
vented him from embarking in the insurrection which was the 
fruit of their joint labors. His opposition to Lord Sydenham in the 
first instance, and the alacrity with which he fatted from his 
party when that nobleman offered to purchase him, are known to 
every bodjr. His conduct at, that period was the most pitiful, the 
most unprincipled, the most disgraceful that it is possible to con- 
ceive. When charged in the House of Assembly, by Mr. Aylwin, 
with having dccived and betrayed his old friends, his reply was. 
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thai he, as a reibttner, had no sentiments in common with the 
French Canadian party-^the very party whose liberalism he now 
npholds. and praises with a flattenr as insincere as it is renal, 
when Sir Charles Bagot offered omce to Messrs. Lafontaine and 
Baldwin, the latter long refused to foin a Ministry of which a man 
who had so cruelly deceived him snould be a member, and it was 
not until Hincks humHed himself in the dust before him, that 
Mr. Baldwin could be induced to forgive the renegade and 
traitor to all parties.*' 

And yet it is stated, of the Nobleman who had made an appoint- 
rment, the obnoxious nature of which may be inferred from thct 
foregoing commentary, — ^'that he left the Province in the most 
complete security and repose : safe not only against foreign ag^ 
gression, but against intestine discord ; hope and confidence re- 
vived m every bosom, and the uni<Mi witn the mother country 
cemented and placed gd. a broader and more secure basis." 

It may be urged, in answer to the objection taken to the choice 
made of his Executive Conncillora, that Lord Sydenham acted in 
consonance with the wishes of the majority of the PJ^op^^* But this^ 
I have no hesitation in stating, was not the fact The discontented 
of the country never, at any period, bore a proportion to the \0y9l ; 
and when it is considered that these latter never would have ob- 
jected to take office with the moderate reformers, had slich been as- 
sociated with them at the Council Board, and that the majority of 
these two parties when united would have been overwhelming, it un- 
deniably was an act of the greatest wantonness and cruelty to select 
the enemies of the former and the Well-known opponents of British 
domination. All the virtues his panegyrist has, after a careful re- 
view of his administration of the affairs of Canada, ascribed to him, 
Lord Sydenham may have possessed ; but that essential one, wi&*> 
out wmch the public acts of a Governor are weak and imperfect, 
and to which no allusion has been made in the category — namely, 
justice — ^was wanting ; and without its healing influence, the minds 
of men could neither be soothed, on the one hand, nor subdued on 
the other. Yet, even admitting that the discontented composed the- 
numerical strength of the country, it became the more necessary, in 
order to prevent tbe recurrence of similar scenes of confusion, that 
the leaders or promoters of the crime of rebellion should have been 
put down at ail hazards. Had Lord Sydenham found difficulty in 
the outset (yet this, with his energetic mind, could not be) in com- 
mandinff a loyal majority in Parliament, he should have applied to 
the task of Government that enduring patience, forbearance, and 
justice, which Lord Metcalfe has since used with so much benefi- 
cent eifect, and which, slowly insinuating their influence into all 
reasoning and reasonable minds, would eventually have obtained for 
him all his most sanguine expectation could have desired. True, it 
might, and would have proved a work of greater time ; but tme 
ought to have been no object in the attainment of such an important 
result as the permanent tranquiUity of one of the first colonies of 
the Empire ; and it became the duty of the statesman sent out to 
govern it, to spend yeare^ if necessary, in studying the best means 
of executing his trust in tbe strictest spirit of impartiality and 
justice, instead of making it a matter of pride to hasten through his 
arrangements in the least possible period of time. The impatience 
of Lord Sydenham to get through what he evidently regarded as a 
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*'job," is everywhere maailiest in his correspondejiee^ offloial as 
well as private^ and it was not reasonable to expect that measures so 
hastily concocted as his were, however of temporary usefulness they 
might seem, should be either satisfactory or enduring* True, he 
had succeeded in quieting the disaJSected^ by giving to them that 
which was strictly the property of the loyal; out in implanting the 
seeds o4 a deep consciousness of injury in the bosoms of these latter, 
he had created an evil far more to be dreaded than that which he 
had removed. In short, while conciliating the enemies of the em* 
plre^ he had disgusted its best friends, and left behind him, at the 
close of his admmistration, all the elements of future trouble* 

By those who seek to shield Lord Sydenham from undue and un-^ 
statesmanlike haste in carrying out the Union Bill, under the sup^ 
port of the Reform or Radical party, it has been urged that his 
Lordship, anticipating opposition from the old loyal party of the 
Upper rrovince, was vividly impressed with the necessity of imme-» 
diate action in the matter ii he would obtain success. But, not only 
is the necessity for this brusque measure, as based on the reason 
given,^ not apparent, but the evident determination to cany the Bill 
through without even condescending to win over the supposed enes> 
mies of the project, but even to consult with them seriously on the 
subject^ forms a reasonable ground for the subsequent distnist ther 
entertained of his general pohcy. Lord Sydenham had alk>wed his 
mind to be prejudiced against what he, in common with the Radi* 
cals of the country, termed the ^ Family Compact," and therefore 
when on his arrival in Toronto, lor the purpose of convening Par^* 
liament with a view chiefly iio the passing of the Union Bill, he 
courted, not their support, but that of the disa^cted, it was not 
marvellous that he should encounter the opposition he did. High 
spirited and proud men, who distinctly saw the rebels, whom 
they had sorecently discomfited, enjoying that confidence or the re*- 
presentative of the Sovereign which they could not but he sensible 
should rather have been extended to themaelyes, could not be ex* 
pected to do other than seek to curtail the influence and the 
power to do harm of those who had thus monstrously been pre- 
ferred. 

Much has been charged against Lord Sydenham for his supposed 
intervention in the elections of Lower Canada, under the first opera- 
tion of the Act of Union ; but where the passions and prejudices of 
men are so warmly enlisted on their side, it is difficult to arrive, be* 
tween conflicting statements, at an accurate knowledge of facts. 
Certain it is that Lord Sydenham, not only made such a change in 
the electoral limits of Montreal as to secure to himself two suppor- 
ters in that city, but through the active agency of a well-known 
individual Mr* Fullam — ^greatly contributed to the defeat of Mr. 
Lafontaine, the Opposition candidate for Terrebonne, who had been 
oflered, but rejected oflice. It is not likely that Lord Sydenham 
directly interfered in this election in the manner represented, but 
Mr. Fullam well knew that his Lordship was desirous of securing a 
majority coute qu^U coutej and that it is not always necessary fyt 
great men to compromise themselves by giving direct expression to 
their wishes. All that is known is that Mr. Fullam was an avowed 
partisan of Lord Sydenham, and had been employed by the latter 
on a commission of enquiry of some importance ; that he headed a 
considerable force of determined men from Montreal to the theatre 
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of election^ and that Mr. Lafontaine, the most bitter enemy of Lord 
Sydenham, was defeated. There was naturally and obviously a 
desire on the part of this nobleman to put down the French pa^, 
even although he had previously, and in a spirit of perfect imparti- 
ality and justice, oyerruled the desire of a certain clique in Upper 
Canada to lessen the French representation as compared with meir 
own ; since from their hostility he was principally to apprehend 
danger to his future schemes of Government. Such also had been 
the intention of Lord Durham, but Ms plan was one based upon a 
sj^tem of Government which, while it would have effectually ac* 
complished this object, left not the slightest justifiable ground of 
complaint — ^namely, the General Union of the Provinces. And this 
is a measure which, however obnoxious to their own pride and in- 
terests, must eventually take place unless they, the French, party 
consent to withdraw that factious opposition to the moderate sjrstem 
of government in Canada they have hitherto so systematically dis- 
played. Once call in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and New- 
foundland, to the general councils of British North America, and the 
French Canadians must, as a political body^ necessarily sink into in- 
significance. 

There is, however, one charge brought against Lord Sydenham, 
which common sense, and a correct reading of the principles of Re- 
s^nsible Government, practically introduced into the country by 
mm, wholly repudiate as unjust and undeserved. It is that of arbi- 
trary and tyrannical conduct in the dismissal of Mr. Berrie from 
the office of Clerk of the Peace at Hamilton, for having publicly 
avowed sentiments hostile to his Lordship's Administration. Had 
Lord Sydenham failed to dismiss Mr. Berrie, he would have been 
guilty of culpable weakness, nor was It to be tolerated that a public 
officer should array himself in gratuitous hostiUtv against the Go- 
vernment that employed him. To pretend to eovem a country 
under such a system — and it is deprecated by Lord Sydenham in the 
course of some previous correspondence — ^would be an absolute 
mockery. A man holding a public situation, should, it his political 

Erincipfes clash with those of the Administration he serves, at least 
ave the prudence, if his retention of office be an object of pecu- 
niary importance to him, to abstain from political discussion, or if 
incapable of this moral control, and sufficiently independent in his 
circumstances to reject the protection of the Government, to tender 
his retirement. Mr. Berrie, however, did not adopt the latter 
course, and it was impossible that Lord Sydenham could do other 
than dismiss him. Tne fault, therefore, was not with his Lordship 
for having dispensed with the services of Mr. Berrie for publicly 
expressing hostility to his Government, but for having taien into 
his favor, and into his councils, that party against whom the honest, 
but the unjustifiable and the imprudent^ denunciation of Mr. Berrie 
was directed. 

From the above strictures on Lord Sydenham's Administration, 
it will be seen that while possessed of all that energy, firmness, 
and indefatigability of purjiose attributed to him by his'biographer, 
and which, if properly directed, would have prevented the neces- 
sity of any future change of leorislation. His Lordship did not suc- 
ceed in giving that unqualified satisfaction to the people of Cana- 
da \yhich he ip represented to have done ; but, on the contrary, 
that instead of eradicating the seeds of future jealousies and con- 
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tention in the colony, be only transplanted them into a soil where 
they might ripen into fuller luxuriance, and spread their numerous 
ramifications throu^out the land. Yet how could it be other- 
wise ? He visited Canada with a mind prejudiced against one 
partY) and bis sympathies enlisted in favor of the other ; and 
while, by his public preference of those who were the more sup- 
ple instruments of his will, he dishonored the services and the 
worth of some of the most faithful and devoted of Her Majesty's 
subjects, he raised up between the rival parties a spirit of bitter 
hostility and even fierce hatred, which was never more intense 
than during his Administration, and which ill justified his bio- 
grapher in concluding as he has, and in the spirit he intends it, 
** that the impress of his influence on the future history of our 
North American Colonies, will form Lord Sydenham's most en- 
during and appropriate monument." That he rendered ^reat and 
lasting services to the country cannot be denied, but they who 
state that the close of his Administration saw the Canadas in ^^ the 
most complete security and repose," ^^ safe against intestine dis- 
cord," and *' confidence renewed in every bosom," state that 
which was not. How far the assertion is correct will appear from 
the working of that party feeling which he has introduced into the 
country, at the price of the sacrifice of the first principles of jus- 
tice-^that great standard by which all human interests should be 
judged, and from whose nat there can be no reasonable appeal. 
Would Lord Durham have stooped to this ? Not more than Lord 
Metcalfe did. 

It was some months after Lord Sydenham's death that, while 
indulging one evening in the blue-devils, one of my servants en- 
tered the room,stating that there were two gentlemen in the kitchen 
who wished to see me. As bailifis had in some degree been asso- 
ciated with the peculiar train of my thoughts for the preceding half 
hour, I with some nervousness, and a slight palpitation of the heart, 
as much aproaching to fear as anything which is not fear can well 
be, followed the servant into the kitchen, and found myself in the 
presence of the gentlemen, the first coup (Pceil obtained of whom did 
not go far to reassure me. 

One was a stout and portly man, with a full face and florid com- 
plexion. His dress I do not particularly recollect, but it was nei- 
ther extremely fashionable^ nor was it put on the burly form of the 
wearer with any extraordinary nicety of arrangement. A large 
handkerchief was tied round his chin,after the fashion of one of the 
London fraternity to whom I have just alluded, or the driver of an 
English stage-coach. A huge stick was moreover in his right hand^ 
and a lighted cigar between his lips. 

The premier abord of this gentleman, such as I have described 
it, was certainly not of a nature to make me feel quite at my 
Qase. However, the next instant set everything right. He in- 
tioduced himself to me as Mr. Edward Gibban Wakefield (whom 
he, said, and truly, he presumed I did not recollect), and his 
friend as Mr. Coiville, a nephew of LordAuckland, just come out 
from England with him. Keplying to my request that they would 
come into some more fitting part of the house, bv a declaration that 
they had no time to lose, Mr. Wakefield added, that they had 
nearly broken their necks in the deep darkness which prevailed 
while getting up to the house — that, however, being charged with 
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a letter from Mr. Charles BuDer to me, which he had promised to 
deliver into my own hands, he had determined to find me out, and 
had merely stopped at Brockville, on his way up to Kingston, for 
the purpose of effecting that object. 

I certainly could not but feel thankful to Mr. Wakefield for the 
trouble he had taken, and assuming of course that Mr. Buller's let- 
ter contained matter of some importance to my future interests, f 
congratulated myself that they wnom I had at first regarded as mes- 
sengers of evil, should have proved to be the bearers of tidings of 
good. As I could not prevail on Mr. Wakefield or his companion 
to partake of the unpretending hospitality of my cottage, I was soon 
left alone to break the seal of a letter which, although couched in 
the usual tone of friendly interest which Mr. BuUer has always 
been sufficiently mindful of my services to, and sacrifices for. Lord 
Durham, to entertain and express, contained no assurance that his 
exertions at home in my favor had been successful. After ex- 
pressing himself disappointed in a certain object which he had been 
desirous of efiecting in my favor, Mr. Buller, in this communication 
thus concluded, — ^* All I can do is to watch the course of events, and 
suggest you, if you should be in Canada when the occasion arrives. 
This you may depend on my doing, as I can assure you, that I, as 
well as Lord Durham's friends, are fully sensible of your great ser- 
vices to him. I write this in great haste, to send this by Mr. 
Wakefield, who starts to-night by the mail for to-morrow's Cunard. 

Yours very faithfully, 

Charles Buller.'' * 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The period which elapsed between the demise of Lord Sydenham 
and the arrival of his successor, was marked by an interregnum that 
did much to injure Canada. For some time the Executive remained 
inactive, but no sooner had intelligence arrived from England that 
the Tory party, who had recently come into power, had nominated 
Sir Charles Bagot to the Government of Canada, when apprehend- 
ing from the aristocratic character of the family with which the new 
Governor General was connected, that a change in the Canadian 
policy might be attempted by the Home Administration, they dili- 
gently set to work to strengthen their party, and to secure them- 
selves in office. Sir Richard Jackson, who had temporarily been in- 
vested with the Administration of the affairs of the Province, was 
closely pressed by them to fill up the new appointments created by 
the ]>assage of certain lecent Bills, all of which were^ of course, to 
be given to the friends of their parliamentary supporters ; but this 
officer bein^ naturally a cautious man, and little desiring to incur 
the responsibility of appointments, while acting merely as a locum 
tenenSf could not at first be prevailed upon to accede to the wishes 
of his Council, to the extent they demanded. His reluctance was, 
however,, subdued — ^still there was one appointment so pressin^ly 
urged upon him that he was staggered by the importunity, and he 

consented to make it, solely from the assurance given him that it 

■ ■ ' ' ' ' ' ... ■ - . - ■ 

• A subtequent letter ($ee Appendix 13) was sent to me by Mr. Buller, couched pre- 
tiMly i» the MflM tpint. 
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was of the utmost consequence to the country, and could not be 
dispensed with. And what, it may be asked, was that appointment, 
and where the urgent necessity of its being filled up at that mo- 
ment? It was no other than that of Queen's Printer, of which 
there were already two persons bearing the title in the Province, 
and common courtesy to the new Governor General demanded that 
this, one of the most important nomiinations in the country, should 
have been reserved for his confirmation, whatever the promises 
made by him who was now no more. 

But the appointments which were made before as well as after 
the arrival of Sir Charles Bagot, were all conceived in a similar 
spirit, and excited the indignation of every friend to good govern- 
ment. Some of the most notorious rebels of the Province, having 
influence with certain members of the Legislature, whose support 
the Administration was solicitous to secure, were gazetted to situa- 
ations of high trust and importance. One individual in particular — 
a man who had been seen in company with the Amencan sympa- 
thizers when they descended the St. Lawrence to the attack of 
Prescott, and had subsequently fled from the country, at a moment 
when his services were required for its defence — was especially ob- 
noxious, from the general knowledge possessed of his defection, to the 
Loyal party, and yet the Executive had the effrontery to nomi- 
nate this renegade to the Treasurership of the District of Johnstown, 
in preference to men who had strong claims, from their loyalty and 
good services— chiefly because he was a protege of the Member 
for Leeds, in that District, one of their principal supporters ! Nay, 
to such a pitch had this insulting preference been carried, that I 
have heara Mr. Sullivan, the President of that Council, more than 
once declare, that they would only give oflice to those who could, 
and would, bring to their support a certain share of Parliamentary 
influence. This fact is the more worthy of remark, because it has 
ever been maintained before the public by the Badical party, that 
they would adopt as a principle that oflice should be £:iven to those 
who, from their talents or their services, were the most entitled to 
fill them, without reference to political considerations : but that if 
two candidates, having equal claims and equal merits, should come 
before them as applicants for a situation, the^ would naturally give 
the preference to him who adopted their nolitics. Now, this was all 
very fair and equitable if true, but unfortunately the theory and 
practice of every Administration in Canada, since the introduction 
of Responsible Grovernment, hoa been widely dissimilar ; and the ac- 
tual system pursued in this instance was that enunciated by Mr. 
Sullivan. Repeatedly, had the ostensible leader of their party (Mr. 
Baldwin) made before the House the declaration which has just 
heen recorded, but in almost every instance has a party man, irres- 
pective of ability or qualification, been selected. Tnie, at a subse- 
quent period, and that after the arrival of Sir Charles Metcalfe 
in the country, they acquiesced in the nomination of Mr. Stanton, 
the Queen's Printer for Western Canada, and an old, tried, and 
faithful servant of the Crown, to the situation of Collector of Cus- 
toms of Toronto, which oflice had been left vacant by an act of ex- 
treme injustice towards the incumbent whom they displaced to 
make room for him^ but they could not, without increasing the ge- 
neral discontent with their policy, have acted otherwise. Mr. 
Stanlon had been one of those sacrificed to their persona) views and 
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intere^tSy in the appointment of Mr. Derbishire to the office of 
Queen's Printer for United Canada, and in order to prevent that 
strict inquiry into the true cause of the remarkable haste displayed in 
making this appointment, they felt that it was necessary, much more 
in consideration for themselves than for Mr. Stanton, to exhibit a 
show of impartiality, by according him some office in indemnifica- 
tion for the glaring injury he had sustained. 

Thus secured, on every hand,, by the influence of the appoint- 
ments they had lavished on the friends of their Radical parasites, 
the Administration were fully prepared to meet and neutralize any 
disposition that might be traced in the new Governor General to 
restore a mor.e equitable order of things* But they had little to ap- 
prehend on that score. Sir Charles Bagot — the least efficient man 
that could have been selected for the Government of so turbulent 
a people as the Canadians — was of too weak and undecided a charac- 
ter — possessed too little energy — too much of the vts inertuBy to 
combat the opinions and wishes of those whom he was contented to 
invest with the exercise of the administrative power, with the least 
trouble to himself. On his first arrival, he had been so closely be- 
sieged by the Radical Administration, who were desirous of creating 
a first and lasting impression on what they presumed to be his aris- 
tocratic prejudices, that it was not difficult for one of the opposite 

(' party to discover that he had thrown himself entirely into theii 

'\ nands. One great cause of this was the state of helplessness in 

which he found himself placed by the numerous appointments to 
office which had been so artfully made, under the plea of necessity, 
before his arrival ^ and of the annoyance felt by Sir Charles Bagot 
on this particular subject, I have some knowledge. 

Finding that, notwithstanding the many appointments that had 
been conferred on the Radical clique — some of these the greatest 
political knaves and traitors in the Province — I, a loyal subject of 
Her Majesty, who had brought out letters of introduction from the 
Colonial Secretary, and conferred services on the country^ had been 
wholly passed over by the Council, I resolved not to be influenced 
by the absurd delicacy which had kept me from Lord Sydenham, 
but to go at once to Sir Charles Bagot. 1 did so, and His Excel- 
lency, having been made acquainted with my relations with 
Lord Durham, expressed extreme bitterness of disappointment that 
the Council should, by this unjustifiable and indelicate interference 
with a privilege he considered ought to have been reserved wholly 
for himself, have put it out of his power to reward those whom he 
considered to be entitled, from their services^ to consideration. I 
perfectly agreed with His Excellency in viewing the conduct of the 
Council as an impertinent interference with his rights, and told him 

) frankly that it was notorious to the whole country, that their chief 

object in doing so was to fortify themselves in power, and to render 
him, as much as they could, subservient to their own views. 

Sir Charles Bagot, however, declared that I should have the 
first suitable office that became vacant, and made a memorandum 
to that effect, promising to speak to Mr. Harrison, then Secretary 
West, about the Registrarship of the Johnstown District, which, it 
was supposed, would in a few days become vacant by tne resigna- 
tion of a gentleman who held, in addition to this office, that of Judge 
of the District Court, I mention this conversation because, although 

, the Registrarship was not given up, but the Judgeship, which, of 
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course^ I was not competent to fill^ Sir Charles Bagot, on a subse- 
quent occasion^ and through his MiUtary Secretary, disavowed all 
recollection of ever having made a promise of the kind. Whether 
fiis Excellency's advisers had recommended this answer, or it had 
proceeded from himself, it afforded a striking proof how little trust 
is to be placed in princes, or men in authority. However, it must 
be admitted that Sir Charles Bagot had fallen into such a state of 
profound obedience to the will of his tyrannical Council that, what- 
ever his inclination, it was not in his power to bestow an appoint- 
ment. I do not for one instant doubt that the letter of his Military 
Secretary to which T allude was written at the suggestion of those 
who so completely overruled him. He had surrendered himself 
wholly into tneir hands, and the loyal population of the country had 
the mortification of seeing the scion of a noble house moved, as 
though he had been a puppet, in the hands of a few designing men, 
against whose oppression — ^had the evident leaning of the mother 
country not favored and encouraged it — they were ready to rise in 
far more force and fearful energy, than when their dastardly oppo- 
nents commenced a rebellion they had not the resolution to carry 
through. 

A lamentable instance of this self-abasement, on the part of Sir 
Charles Bagot, occurred after his moral energies had been prostrated 
by the stern and sinister influence usurped over him by his " Council 
of Ten." Among the applicants for appointment in the country 
was Mr. McDonald, a relation — nephew, I believe — of the Adjutant 
General at the Horse Guards, who was the bearer of letters of in- 
troduction to His Excellency Sir Charles Bagot. The unhappy vic- 
tim of the tyranny of the Radical Executive was naturally desirous 
to bestow upon Mr. McDonald some situation, which, without in any 
way affecting the sup])ort which it seemed to be the chief aim of 
his Councillors to obtain, might in some degree benefit the appli- 
cant — a gentlemen of quiet and unobtrusive manners, and one of 
whose appointment, albeit a stranger in the country, there were 
few men in Canada besides the Executive themselves who would 
have complained. But it was in vain that the enfeebled Grovemor 
sought the consent of his Council to the trifling appointment he had 
in view. They sternly and peremptorily refiised, when Sir Charles, 
humbled and pained at the position of humiliation to which their 
brutal conduct, founded on his want of energy^ had reduced him, 
burst into tears, and expressed his sense of the ingratitude of those 
whom he had hitherto invariably supported in all tneir views. 

Thus was Canada governed, during the life of this unfortunate 
and weak man, until in the end the murmuring Conservatives 
cursed the usurpation of a power which, placed originally in the 
hands of the wily Executive by Lord Sydenham, who is said to have 
" left everything in peace and harmony behind him," threatened to 
excite a spirit of revenge and resistance among the loyal population, 
that would have tended more to retard the quiet and prosperity of 
the countpr than any of the puny attempts of the less resolute Ra- 
dicals which had preceded. This feeling of exasperation was the 
stronger in their minds, from the fact of Sir Charles Bagot being the 
delegate of a Conservative Ministry, and one who, from his high 
aristocratic connexion, might have been assumed to jjossess little sym- 
pathy with men who had insolently dared to raise the standard of 
revolt against their Sovereign, and attempted all that their puny 
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force could effect, to dissociate themselves from the £mpire. Never 
was injustice more crying and monstrous than the policy pursued by 
Sir Robert Peel's Government, in the instructions conveyed to its 
too weak and too willing servant at this period* Fortunately, how- 
ever, the crisis of danger has passed. 

Circumstances having, not Ions after the arrival of Sir Charles 
Bagot, induced me to change my oanlshment in firockville for the 
somewhat more stirring life of the new Canadian metropolis, I re- 
solved, on the opening of the ensuing Parliament, to petition the 
House of Assembly for a grant of money in furtherance of the object 
of completion of my " War of 1812," that is to say, of the opera- 
tions of the centre and left divisions for many interesting records 
connected with which I was indeoted, not only to the Adjutant 
General of Militia in Upper Canada, Colonel Bullock, but to Dr. 
Winder, the Librarian of the House of Assembly, and an old brother 
officer of Greneral Brock, who, feeling all the pride of the soldier in 
the recollection of the events of that period, was, independently of 
his acknowledged urbanity and desire to afford information to those 
who sought it, extremely solicitous that some such record as that 
which I had undertaken, should be given to the world before the 
last of the actors in those scenes should have passed away for ever. 

Aware as I was, however, that a grant of this nature must ori- 
ginate in a recommendation to the House from the Head of the Go- 
vernment, I applied, by letter, to Sir Charles Bagot, stating the ob- 
jects of the publication, the service it was likely to confer on the 
youth of the country, and the little doubt I entertained that, if re- 
commended by His Excellency, the proposal would be adopted 
without difficulty by the House. In answer to this application, I 
received along communication from the Civil Secretary, Mr. Raw- 
son, of some three or four foolscap pages, tbe ^^ sum tottle '^ of which 
was to assure me that His Excellency, however sensible of the value 
and importance of such a publication, could not possibly comply 
with my request Whether His Excellency had so decided at the 
instance of his Radical Executive, I of course had no opportunity of 
ascertaining ; but certain it is, that these tender and conscientious 
gentlemen gave, as a ground of objection to the encouragement of 
tbe work, that it had a tendency to revive unpleasant recollections 
with '^ our neighbors," the Americans, who would necessarily be 
pained to find that the assertions, contained in their various ac- 
counts of that war, and disseminated through the whole of the Ca- 
nadian schools, that they had invariably << whipped " the British, 
were so unexpectedly to be refuted. Mr. Hincks, the friend of 
M^Eenzie, whose recommendation by Lord Sydenham to fill a seat 
in the Executive Council, had been, to the utter astonishment of all 
parties, confirmed at home, and now held the office of Inspector 
General, was particularly opposed to the publication. 

Somewhat daunted by this attempt to throw cold water on my 
efforts, I was yet resolved, if possible, to baulk the Executive, by 
pressing the subject in the way of petition, as I had originally de- 
signed, before the House ; and here I may as well observe, that in 
applying, in the first instance, to Sir Charles Ba^t, I had not enter- 
tained tne most remote idea that I should receive any other than a 
reply in the negative. I was perfectly aware that he would con- 
sult nis Council on the subject, and these men I knew to be too indis- 
posed to approve anything tending to reflect lustre upon the British 
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anns. But, as a mere matter of form^ I felt tbis preliminary step 
to he necessary. 

A few days before tba opening of Parliament, and knowing the 
influence of that gentleman with the French Canadian party, who, 
from my politics, were likely to offer the greatest opposition, I ap- 
plied for, and received a ready promise of, support from Mr. Aylwin, 
the Member for Quebec, who had undertaken to introduce the peti- 
tion. Very shortly afterwards, however, and before the House met. 
this gentleman, who had been all along in opposition^ was subjected 
to the mesmeric influence of the party in power, and accepted the 
office of Solicitor General £ast, when of course it became impossible 
that he, as one of that Government which had already denounced 
my work, should take the initiative in the matter. He strongly 
urged me to defer the introduction of the subject until the following 
year, when its chance of success would be greater, but as I had no 
intention to submit to such unnecessary delay, I took the petition 
out of Mr. Ayiwin's hands, and placed it in those of one who was 
not likely to evince lukewarmness in anything that reflected fa- 
Tora(>ly on the warlike and loyal spirit of the coimtry, — Sir Allan 
M'Nab. 

The petition was read by the gallant Knight, and in due time a 
motion was made for an address to His Excellency on the subject. 
Sir Allan had commenced reading from a mass of documents hiehly 
eulogistic of the volume, not only from the Superintendent and De- 
puty Superintendents of Education in the Province, but from many 
of the Wardens of Districts, whose Municipal Councils had passed 
the strongest resolutions m its favor. But the House would not 
suffer Sir Allan, who, by the way, was then one of a weak political 
minority, to proceed. They declared it was unnecessary to read 
further, as they had all made up their minds, and were unani- 
mously in favor of the address. There was only one dissentient 
vote, and that was g^ven by Mr. James Durand, tne father or some 
near relation of whom, if not himself, was strongly suspected of 
loyalty during the relhellion. That this gentleman, then Member 
for one of the Hidings of Halton, whose attachment to the British 
Crown was such as to cause him to hold Radicalism in abhorrence, 
and the chief study of whose life was the ars degantiaruniy and the 
politer accomplishments of literature, could have recorded his vote 
against a work reflecting favorably upon the British arms, has ever 
seemed to me to involve one of those singular contradictions which, 
although they do sometimes occur in life, are notwithstanding not 
the less difficult of solution. 

I confess it was not without secret triumph, that I beard read in 
the House, a few days after, a Message from His Excellency stating 
that, in compliance with the address sent up to bim, he recommend- 
ed tnat the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds should be voted to 
the author of the first series of the '< War of 1812." I bad been 
compelled to use some diligence in the matter, it is true, but I knew 
to ensure that success which I was so desirous to obtain, notwith^ 
standing the avowed hostility of the Executive.it was necessary 
that I should exert myself particularly with the French Members. 
And my efforts were not thrown away. The result exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations, and it certainly was fair subject for 
congratulation when I beheld the Radical Ministry compelled to 
digest^ and to recommend a sum of money for the encouragement of 
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that which they loathed, and which, onl^ a few days prevlouslv, 
they had rejected^ through their head^ with affected regret but ill- 
disguised scorn. 

Shortly after this victory over them, a victory for which Her 
Majesty's Canadian Ministry never forgave me, and never would 
had they continued in office for the next twenty years^ I received 
the following letter in reference to the vote passed by the House, 
from Sir John Harvey : — 

J ** Government House, St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
I 32r(2 November^ 1842. 

'* My Dear Sir, — ^1 observe, with much satisfaction, the aid and en- 
couragement which the Government and Parliament of Canada am giv- 
ing you, to enable you to do justice to the work which you have under- 
taken, and for which I know no one better qualified. 

" Of the operations of the Centre Division (the Head Quarters) of the 
Army of Upper Canada, the details will be found in the published Des- 
patches, and in the General and District General Orders of the day. 
Of the plans and objects with which these operations were undertaken, 
I will, by the next packet, send you some extracts from a personal narra- 
tive or pr«cM of the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, that will afford you 
more information on that subject than you could perhaps derive from any 
other source. 

*' With my best wishes for the successful accomplishment of the im- 
portant object in which you are engaged, 

*< I remain, very &ithfolly, yours, 
" Major Richardson, &c. &c. &c.** (Signed) " J. Harvey. 

This certainly was great encouragement for me to proceed with 
the work I had commenced. The assistance offered me by the gal- 
lant and distinguished soldier, who had borne so conspicuous a share 
in the events of the period I was about to describe, could not but 
render the remainder of the publication as deserving of the public 
attention as the former, and Colonel Bullock had even gone so far a« 
to search carefully over the public records, and place, seriatim, qn 
slips of paper, memoranda for my guidance, containing the dates of 
all the actions fought, and all the General Orders issued, from the 
commencement to the close, by the Centre Division. But serious 
considerations induced me to change my mind, and to abstain for the 
present from entering upon a task which promised to be one of some 
labor, without yielding the slightest remuneration in return. One 
of the principal of these was the discouragement given me by a 
second letter, in reference to the same subject, from Sir John 
Harvey : — 

J " Government House, St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
i l9t February, 1842. 

** My Dear Sir^ — Owing to the recent departure of my Aide-de-Camp 
to England, and the commencement of the Legislative Session, by which 
my Private Secretary is fully employed, I really have no amanuensis to 
transcrbie the extracts which I had purposed to send you from a manu- 
script document of considerable length, and of a nature, in some parts, so 
confidential, that I could not allow it to pass out of my own possession. 

" I make this communieation in order to guard against any delay or in- 
convenience to which the publication of your work might be subjected by 
the nou-receipt of the communication which 1 had proposed to send you. 

** Ttusting that the documents to whioh 1 pointed your attention on a 
former occasion, may have, in some measure, compensated for that which 
1 had intended to have transmitted to yon, 

" I remain yours most truly, 
" Major Richardson, &c. &c. &c." (Signed) " J. Harvey. 
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la addition to the disappointment produced by the rdceipt of 
this second letter from Sir John Harvey, I had found so much 
apathy in the Superintendent of Education (the Vice Chancellor, 
Mr. Jameson, whose letters of approval of my project were 
among the documents confided to Sir Allan M^Nab), that I con- 
fess I found no reason to consider the sum of money which had 
been voted to me by Parliament in any other light than as a 
remuneration for what had already been completed of the publi- 
cation. No recommendation was ever made by this gentleman 
of the volume, as one suited to those numerous schools in the 
province over which he exercised jurisdiction, and notwithstand- 
ing the various complimentary letters of the Wardens, the only 
one of the Municipalities of the country which seemed to take 
any practical interest in the matter was that of the District of 
Johnstown, over which the Hon. William Morris, the present 
Receiver General, and a Member of the Executive Council, pre- 
sided. Here, injustice to the liberality of the members of that 
Council, I must admit that the sum of fifty pounds was voted for 
the purchase of copies of the first series of my account of the 
War of 1812, for the use of the several schools of the district ; 
and although this vote was subsequently rescinded, on the disco- 
very being made that the Municipal Council was not empowered 
to originate money votes for the purpose, it not the less reflected 
honor on those members who, by their support of the undertaking, 
had evinced a patriotic sj^irit which, if followed up generally by 
the country, might, in satisfying me that a work of the kind was 
really desired, have induced me to persevere. 

I had, moreover, with a view to forming a final decision on the 
subject, tried another mode of testing the demand for the publi- 
cation, and found it wanting. Independently of ascertaining 
from tne several booksellers in the chief places in the province, to 
each of whom a certain number of copies, placed at a very low 
rate, had been sent, that they had not in all sold thirty ; I found 
that, on obeying a fitful caprice, and sending them to the auction 
rooms of the then capital of Canada (Kingston), not a single bidder 
was to be found for a work which had been sanctioned by the 
unanimous voice of Parliament, and recommended by the ac- 
knowledged heads of the educational schools ! But I must cor- 
rect myself: one copy was sold, and not for less a sum than 
seyenpence half-penny currency, the liberal purchaser hereby 
redeeming his countrymen from the charge oi utter neglect of 
literature, when left to their own option of acceptance or rejec- 
tion. 

I have been somewhat diffuse in reference to the motives which 
have induced me to abandon — at least for the present — ^the pro- 
secution of my design to give a full and correct history of what is 
called in Canada the War of 1812, but not unnecessarily so. If 
the Canadian ])eople do not, at this moment, possess a work 
conomemorative of their really gallant achievements in both sec- 
ticms of the province, the fault is with themselves. Authors have 
their vanities as well as other men, and although, as I have al- 
ready observed, I do not attach that importance to an accidental 
gift of nature which most other writers do, it does not affoid much 
ground for encouragement, even to the most insensible to com- 
mendation, to write that which they know will never be. read ex« . 

2c 
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eept by tlie few. At present^ &e Camdiaii sehools, eutiealariy 
those of WesCem Canadiy ftre stocked with the trash taat is^ fitMH 
Ikne to tixne, poured into them from the pens of the moet'inoa* 
pable «f AmeHcan authors. They even see and admit the exis* 
tence of the evil, and yet they possess not the public spirit W 
aclopt a means of eradicating what is oonfessediy injunons to 
diose fseiftimeiAs «f fealty to the Sovereign^ which fomi the basis 
of everything praisewoitny m the proyince. I emifess my disap* 
pointnienit at^hislnkewannness of feeling in a matter so momen-^ 
tons, eo essential to the correct formation of national character, to 
be so great, that I scarcely know whether most to entertain oeo^ 
tempt or anger. 

One closing remark on this subjeclt, and I have done* While 
the present Superintendent of Education continues to occupy the 
highly responsible office now filled by him, no eners^ ever will 
be intused into those establishments over which it is nis province ' 
to preside^ and the Government never committed a greater mis- 
take than when they removed Mr. Murray, the hi^ly capable 
Deputy Superintendent of Education for Canada West, with the 
view of appointing to the vacancy the Rev. Eserton Syersoflj so 
deservedly celebrated for his able defenoe of tke policy of Lord 
Metcalfe's Administration^ and his overwhelming denunciation 
oi the hauffhty and tvranmcal views of the Radical Government 
which had assailed it. Had this gentleman been made the 
Chief Superintendent of Education, by the removal of Mr« Jame- 
son, his energetic mind would have infused such a spirit, and 
effected such a thorough reform, in the present lifeless sjrstem of 
public education, that the value of the appointment would have 
been felt in its results. Mr. Ryerson has a powerful and master 
mind, and however much party jealousy mi^ht, at the outset, have 
been aroused in apprehension of the raagmtude of the trust re- 
posed in him, his own natural good sense, not less than a proper 
estimate of the important purposes for which that trust was re- 
posed in him, would have taught him, while pushing forward 
every engine for the promotion of general education , to shun 
whatever miffhthave a tendency to excite the slightest suspicion 
of an undue bias towards sectarian prejadices. it cannot, how- 
ever, be doubted, if the interests of the country are consulted, 
that Mr. Ryerson will, not long hence, relieve Mr. Jamescm from 
this portion of his trust, as Superintendent in Chief of Eduoatioa 
in the Province. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Abandoning, under the cironmstanoes of disooniagement I 
have named, all desire of further interference with the Canadian 
history of the past^ I now resolved to devote myself to the pre- 
sent ) and to contribute all my aid to the talented Conservative 
press of the country^ in writing down an AdministratioD that was^ 
rendermff itself daily more olioas to the k^al and well prin- 
cip^led 0? the land. The ** New Era " had ever been oharao- 
teriaed by a tone of moderation, but I now resolved to iall iotQ 
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AfB extreme of o^^pCNritkni, and to }e8¥e no asattHiible wealaMe of 
the ^floty in power iratoaohed* Tbene- wae mometiuD^ pk^pant^ 
moroDyory in employing the m&mej which I hmd fiareed from tfai 
£leontiTe-«-to whom^ by the way, I owed no fsror in the niat*' 
ier^ silice (he House of AsBembly alone had made the grant-^ 
in eetablishinjg a papet condemnatory of their policy, and with a 
▼lew to aid in their &M oreithioir; I believe my intentioii ^n* 
mtte then ^cnspectod by Mr. Hinck% the Inspector Geneml^ frtnn 
whom I ibnnd great dmldilty in obtitining the money voted tof 
■ie by the Honseif It was not indeed niral i had eonveyed ta 
hial mjr deteraiiDBtion to apiply io the Head ef Ike fiovemment^ 
if he pereisted in refusing to pay ma the amomit^that I saeeeeded 
ID m^ objeet ; and even men he inliiiiatBA tbai he was desifoii» 
of letting me have the paltry sum by ^ kntalmelntft^'' bnt to thia 
■lep I poaittvely refused assent, when he finally ,,and with eyident 
telubtanoe, handed me a wansnk on the Beoeiven6eneia& 

The three first hnmbeis of the ^^ Canadian Loyalist " oontalhedf 
ttn address to the Ckmservatives of every portion of the Provinde^ 
remiiidiEi|^ them of tfaoBiv past honorable career— denouncing the 
a^em of tyranny which had been intfoduced by theit tiaitor op<^ 
preBsor& and ealliiu^cNd them to eBfeabli6h^.itt tlie seyesal town«^ 
Aipm 01 the Pmidnce>. societies^, large ind smallf for the purpose 
of easvaasiai^ Ae poiitioai opinions of those who idiomd ofier 
themselves as candidates for &e ensuing' eleolion,.and witk a 
view to aibrd these societies every facilhy of taking and oirctt*- 
Istutt the paper, it was offered to titem at a miere nominiil price 
ef smoimtioni A very large edition of those numbers was 
thiown o%aiid sent to every remote village in Western Canada 
— wbere toe Postmasters, all of whom with the exception of two 
or three confirmed Badicals, had ever evinced the ^atest desic^ 
MiiiohaHy tooblke ntoy slmmittod tfaenl^ to ooeasukaeiferBdi io> 
toe inhab^ants of their several townships^ 

One missive which I reeeived in reply from a well4diowiL 
Badical in thath0t<-bedof discontent in Upper Canada^— the London • 
Bistiict^-I Cannot resist the temptation of nofieing here. Thia 
penon. who rejfDieed in the name of Thuxapeanj wrete me n very 
an^ry letter^ stating that he would not aid in jciienlatiAg the papor^. 
b^ reeemmendins that I shonld mtfafi^ shoulder fl(n Ilz than tako- 
the place of his inend Mackenzie, and seek, by disireminatiag 
conservative doctrines, to amtate the country, which was now 
so. ^^tramjuil and contented?'^ 

I^anquil and contented enongh.for the Badical clique no dbuht 
k wasf and it. certainly was exceedingly wrong in me to seek'to 
disturb their pltesant litfle aMn^ments^ howevOi^ although I 
€<»ncided in opinioa with my Badical Mentor, that to shoulder an 
^ ax. " is a much moie profitable.employnient than handling a pen - 
in Ganada^.I wss ongratafiil: enough to hegjeei his .advice, ana to 
pursee my eonrae with the same undeviatiag hostility to the 
menwho were scourging the country to such e degree^ that th» 
Legalists could scareely find, patience to endure their monstrous 
oppression. Mr. Derbishim, me present Qjoeen's Printer, and 
the bosom: iiiend. of Messrs^ Hincks and Sullivan, ventured to 
assure me that I migfat. sptsre myself the trouble of attempting to 
wttto hi^ pMy down, as they were too firmly seated to be thus 
ly shakent. Of oouiie I did not pretend to assume that.L 
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wielded more than a single arrow in the well-filled quiver that 
was being emptied against his patrons with such ability and force 
by the Consenratire press generally, bnt I hesitated not to reply 
to the obserrationy fiat the '* Canadian Loyalist" wonld never be 
discontinued until the expulsion from office of Mr* Hincks and 
his colleagues should no longer render it of benefit to the country. 
And I kept my word* The ** Canadian Loyalist," which was 
publishedt about eighteen months only, ceased shortly after the 
miperious demands of the Council on Sir Charles Metcalfe had 
compelled a retirement from office^ which was received with al- 
most universal acclaim hj the hitherto sullen population — sullen 
because they had despaired that justice and right would ever 
veassert their outraged privileges. True, the greater part of the 
two hundred and My pounds which had been wrested from their 
exchequer was expended upon it^ but this, of c<mpequence to me 
even as the sum was, I made a secondary consideration. The 
Executive were deeply incensed at the course I had deemed it 
a duty to my countiy to pursue^ and their venal organs, accused* 
me of the blackest ingratitude in using the money i had obtained 
from their liberality (!) in the prosecution of an agitation which 
aimed at their overmrow. This certainly was rich — racy indeed^ 
coming from men, who had by every means, sought to prevent 
me from obtaining the grant, and who only accorded it when they 
could not disobey the unanimous expression of Parliament 
* The course which had first opened the eyes of the conserva- 
tive, or loyal, pnblic to the apostacy from those principles which 
had ever actuated the family of Sir Charles Bagot, and the hope- 
lessness of expecting anytmng from his firmness of conduct, or 
justice of action, was that pursued by him on the occasion I am 
about to describe. 

I have already stated that the appointment of Treasurer of the 
Johnstown District had been given, by the Radical Council of 
Ten, during the interregnum mat supervened between the death 
of Lord Sydenham and the arrival oi his successor, U^ one Norton 
Buell, a violent Radical supporter of their policy, and one who 
not only had been in company with the American brigands, on 
their way to the attack which resulted in the affair of Xdb Wind- 
mill, but who had abandoned the town of BrockviUe when called 
upon to defend it, for the more secure shore of the invaders. 
Tliis most insulting atrocity, on the part of the Tyrant Council, 
had been regarded with equal indignation and dismay by those 
who had ever stood foremost to defend the authority of the 
Crown, but no reasonable or reflecting man, for one moment, 
4oubted that when the case should be set fairly before His Ex- 
cellency, he would at once annul an appointment which the £xe- 
cvLtWfi Council were not justified in making in the absence of 
their head ; and, by removmg this person Buell from ofiice, af- 
ford some fifni of earnest that the conservative population of Ca- 
nada were QO|t, with his sanction, to be trampled upon, or run 
pVer roush-rshod by their enemies. 

An adhiress, numerously signed by the principal people of 
BrockviUe, to whom the discmfected political character of the 
man was well known, and setting forth, in undisguised terms> 
the suspicious cireumstanises oonnected with the attack by the 
Patriots, was presented to Bis Excellency by a deputation sa- 
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lected for the purpose ; but to the pray^er of removal with whioh 
k oonoluded, he, whose once hi^h family would have shrunk disr 
mayed frum the idea of bestowing favor on a base-bom traitor^ 
even as they would have done from conferring honor on the pe]>- 
petrator c^ a sacrilege, blushed not to reply (of course, in obedi-^ 
ence to the dictates of his Council)^ that he was not responsible 
for, and would not interfere with, any appointments made pre- 
vious to his arrival. The answer so pained and disgusted every 
honorable and loyal man in the country, that, whilst cherishing 
feelings of deepest indignation, they looked upon the province as. 
wholly lost to the £mpire ; nor were there wanting sagacious 
minds who came to the humiliating conclusion that the Ministry; 
erf England, Tory even as they were, were uilscrupulously sacri- 
ficing not only the best interests of their Sovereign^ but those, of- 
the colony, to a most unworthy principle of expediency. Drain- 
ed as were their armies at that moment in the wars of Afghanis- . 
tan and China, it was evident that the truculent policy of me Bri- 
tish Ministry was to quiet the Rebels and Revolutionists of Ca- 
nada, lest) making common cause with the people of the United 
^ates, they should seek to wrest from England her feeble hold on 
the province. To this shameful and degrading system of expedi- 
ency, and a dread of encountering a new enemy, was attributed 
that spirit of reckless concession which, with a weakness un- 
worthy of a mighty empire^ yielded to the United States that p(Nr- 
tion of the territory of Mame^ which, at a less pre-occupied mo- 
ment, would have been refused. 

The glaring leaning to Radicalism — compulsory, and therefore 
the more odious — ^as manifested by Sir Charles Bagot, in his . 
implied justification of the appointment of Norton Buell, was not 
only deeply felt by the loyal inhabitants, but severely commented 
on by the Conservative press, ever — ^withone or two exceptions — 
conducted with greater ability, and having a strong numerical 
majority over their adversanes* Sir Charles Bagot felt their 
strictures the more, because he could not but be sensible that the 
Conservative papers were, with a very few isolated exceptions, 
edited by gentlemen, and men of education and talent — men who 
had been selected to express the opinions of the more influential 
and refipectable portions of society, whiley on the other hand^ , 
those which supported his policy, and that of the Radical clique 
by which he had surrounded himself, were the productions of ob- 
scure and illiterate meu, who were incapable of writing a single . 
article, without betraying throughout an ignorance as profound 
as the style was offensive ; and it was well known, notwith- 
standing his affected disregard of the strictures of the Conserva- 
tive press, that Sir Charles Bagot was keenly alive to them, and 
that he either read them all himself, or caused them to be read to 
him. 

It was this sensitiveness to remarks, which he could not deny 
to be founded on truth, but which he had not the energy to avoid, 
by pursuing a course calculated to spare him the infliction, that 
tenaed to produce that restlessness— nay, almost imbecility of 
mind, whicn was observable in Sir Charles Bagot during the last 
days of his Administration. He could not but be sensible that, 
whatever the political motives of the party who sent him to 
govern the country, he, as the descendant of a long line of aristo- 
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em\& afid ftnfi'^ttfitor $ia6esHm, mud mma the «ti^ioio& of itAr-* 
in^ 8i0rifi66d his pelitioal prineiples to th» dosiro to tatsin the 
«$moltttn0ftt8 of cMffioOy and for the sake of » few thoilsaiids a year 
was pnnailiga system whioh hkr owfi feeiiag and prineiples dis« 
oimed* Qq his first arrival in Canada, Sir Charles Bagot wair 
remarkable, not efdy for his ejeeellent spirits^ \m a general 
heakfainess Of aptearatee^ t^e only drawback to which was hii^ 
I'HUher emaciatea limbsjr &^^ promise of the dropey^ bjr which 
be was subsequently amicfecL lu publie he was animated^ 
d^rful, eten ]^keyfol5 aiid while the pageantry of office, addre8»> 
0s, ballStf teeeptioAs, reviews, &c.y last^, all went merrily as w 
^iarnage bell with him^ and it seemed ae^ if he thooeht that 
nothing more would be exaeted of lain than to reeeiTethe homage 
that was paid to Ms new station, and f e^ show off his elegant and 
ooHUttandiiig %nre in the hflaids(ttne mii^im of t^e GoTemoe-^ 
Geneial of Can^da^ 

His rec^pcion was certainly tEiost flattering. A brilliarit bair^ 
given by the United Services at Kingston, then the seat of Qo* 
rwnmexA, was the first pid>lic entertainment he attended ; and 
bere it was that he displayed those graces of li^t oonverMtioil 
and personal carriage, to which he was evidently more fitted t» 
da honor, tlMfflbthe arduous and responsible duties dl a wise and 
discrimina^g Governor* At Toronto, whither he SK^n afterwards 
proeeededy the loyal of the inhabitants of that oHy. looking upon 
him' as one who h!kd come to break the chain which had hitheft» 
bound them, received him with every demonstration of reqf»eot 
and etaifldence. Triumjpli^} an$hes were erected in vanons paris 
of lihe city^ throughi wbichr it Imd been designed His Excellencyt 
should pass on his ^ivay tt> the residence whioh had been prepared 
for himj and a very splendid ball was given to him at what had 
been the Oovermnent House—the chiefpeople of Toronto lendinsi 
their plate on the occasion^ to grace tne abundantly furnished 
supper tables, and en^Yiujg their saloons of all tlvst could be 
found niost reeherchi in pamtin^ in the country,.to:. deck the wallfr 
of the oonservat<»ry5 which had been fkted up as a. promenade 
roam* Nor was the attraction of female beauty wanting to please 
the fastidious eye of HLsrUxcellency, and first among the candi-* 
dates to favor was the retiring Miss F ^ ^since married, whosei 

attributes of loveliness were little inferior to, while precisely in 
the same style with, those of her fascinating: namesake^ the pre-^ 
sent Countess of H ^ 

The next day produced a fiUj got up also for His Excellency* 
He h»i been invited to Toronto for the purpose of laying the £Min-^ 
da^en stone of Kins^ College, ai ceremony which was oondooted. 
with becoming eokt, and en one of the most lovely days of a 
Canadian summer* Great honor was morerver paid to the ckssi-^ 
oal attainments which His Excellency was reported to possesiiLL 
by the r^meUve heads of the Church, Bench, and College, and 
ahogethei^ ne coidd not fail to discover that tbsre was a spirit of 
eood taste — a tact — and an intellectuality, among the Conserva-^ 
tii^s of d» C^ony, to which their Radical adversaries had not th« 
dightesf pretension* 

Another day devoted to the pursuit of amusements which had . 
hetta piepared expres^ for hhn, and Sir Charles Bagot returned to 
Kmfgixm, lecving Ae Cionservati ves of Toronto every reason to be- 



liere Ihat one to evideRtly brouf^t ap in ihes^liod of legitimaof, 
imd himng the example of a high aneestrel ivce before him^ 
would never BnfSsr himself to be made tbQ ignoble tool of a Ra- 
dical Administration. But soon were they undeceived. They 
bad seen and honored him during the eiurly days of his adren^ 
when he had yet given no judication of the course of jmliey^ he 
intended to pursue ; and what subsequeitfly rendered their disap^ 
pointment and indignation the more complete^ was the odione 
certainty, entertained by all, tbat bis acquiescence with the viewe 
of the iBKacting and tyrannical men who held the reins of office, 
was not the result of his own unbiassed judgment or diq[Niasionate 
estimate of what was best for the inteiests^of the colony, but ft 
consequence of dismclination to .avow principles which might ^ 
have the effect of bringing him in collision ¥rith his Council^ 
thereby endangering the salary he derived from his eodperatioQ 
with them. A high-spirited man would have spurned, with dis* 
dain, allcoereionofthekind, and even although it might have 
been the policy of the Government whose servant he was to intio* 
dnce a dishonoring spirit of expediency in the adjustment of the 
aSbin of the country^ he would have refused to have been made 
the instrument of the will of any set of men who were desirous of 
goveminff in a spirit of injustice, evei& if such refusal should have 
entailed nis removal from office* 

The answer to the lemoustrances made, by the inhabitants of 
Brockville. against the appointment of Norton Buell to the Trea« 
sorrahip of the Johnstown District, was the first political step taken 
by Sir Charles Bagot, which fairly opened the eyes of the Consei^ 
v^tives to the weakness of their new Gfovemov—^at Governor who, 
while in Toronto, had laid his baud upon his heart on some pvrti«* 
cular occasion and exultingly proclaimed that it was that (tf a Tory ; 
but numerous subsequent appointments, of a similar tendency, eoa* 
finned them in their belief of the check in which his naturally 
Conservative bias was ke^ by these who were insensibly weaving 
their meshes around him, m a manner to prevent all future exercise 
of his own iree wilL As has already been seen, the Conservative 

Eress, indignant and disappointed that so much pusillanimity should 
ave been found to exist where firmness and energy had been con* 
fidently looked for, became loud and violent in their censure, and 
by the severity of remarks which Sir Charles Bagot could not but 
feel to be jus^ contributed to lay tiie foundation of a despondency, 
and keenness of self-reproach, which, there can be no doubt, 
tended mueh to accelerate his death* 

But, glaring as was the case of Norton Buell, and deep as bad 
been the astonishment of the Loyalists of the country when Sir 
Charles Bagpt expressed bis determination not to interfere with an 
appointment which had been made without bis sanction, they 
were doomed to additional mortification in the same quarter. 
The CoUectorship of ^e Customs at Brockville having become 
vacant, numerous applications were made for the situation, by 
men of high standing and respectability in the district, and it was. 
of course, supposed that it would be given to some one who had 
acknowledged claims upon the Government. To the surprise and 
dismay of every lover of consistencyy it was bestowed on an indi-^ 
vidua! of mean erigin--*a man havin^f no public claim upon the 
country, sad whose sole recommendati<m with the Executive wae 
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the support given by him to Mr. James Morris (the Radical Mem- 
ber for the County of LeedS) in whose house he was a cop^ins 
olerk), by writine: strong, but vulgar and ungrammatical political 
articles, in a Radical paper of the town. Here was another of 
the rich fruits of Responsible Government, and a splendid illus- 
tration of the correctness and sincerity of the principle the Ad- 
ministration of that day attempted to put forth — ^that candidates 
should be appointed to office, only in proportion to their capabili- 
ties and their claims upon the country. 

From the moment this last appointment was made, the disgust 
and contempt of every respectable man in the Province fell ui)on 
and reduced Sir Charles Bagot to such a position of humiliation 
that, combining as it did with physical disease, the effect was to 
shatter his frame and enfeeble his mind almost to idiocy. A bitter 
lesson had moreover been the result of his plastic bending to the 
iron rule of his inexorable ^' Council of Ten." So completely had 
he succumbed to them— so unbounded had become their dominion 
over his every act, that as has already been seen, they even re- 
fused him the privilege of making one solitary appointment in 
favor of a Conservative, and that Conservative, Mr. Macdonald, 
the relative of a high military official in England, and a personal 
friend of his own. Well may he have shed tears, as he is stated 
to have done, on that occasion, fer deep indeed must have been 
his mortification on finding he i^as so far humbled as to have sub- 
jected himself to be denied the privilege of appointment to the 
most petty office under his Government, by a set of men whose 
manners were as unpolished and repulsive as their knowledge of 
the world was limited, and whose vulgar and democratic views, 
could not but contrast strongly and inlmrmoniously with his own. 

It was, of course, an obiect with this Council to seek to per- 
suade the world that Sir Charles Bagot was the most noble and 
liberal Governor that had ever undertaken the management of 
the helm of Canadian affairs, and that all that was politically 
done in the country, emanated solely from his enlarged under- 
standing and comprehensive mind. But the people of Canada 
knew better. They were fully aware that Sir Charles Bagot was 
a mere tool in the hands of his Council, and that these latter 
mourned for the condition to which he had been reduced — both 
physically and morally — for no other reason than because his re- 
moval trom the state of coercion in which they kept him, might 
prove the means of weakening, if not of thoroughly destroying, the 

S}wer they had so infamously usurped. So long as Sir Charles 
agot could be kept alive, their tenure of office was secure, and 
the prestige of his name as Governor General, given as it was to 
sanction their policy, could not fail to impose upon the less dis- 
criminating portion of the public, and, to a certain extent, 
induce a belief that there was the purest harmony existing 
between the head of the Government and themselves. But the 
mass of the people, and particularly the Conservative press, could 
not be thus deceived, and they at once saw through and spumed 
the mask with which it was sought to blind them. It was evi- 
dent to them that the tyrants had full and absolute dominion over 
him whom they had rendered their slave, even while throwing 
their greasy caps in air, and shouting forth praises laudatory of 
the independence of spirit of tlie victim they had immolated on the 
altar of their selfishness. 
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How different the sentiments inspired by the closing career of 
Lord Sydenham, and that of Sir Charles Bagot ! Although the 
former had incurred the displeasure of the Conservatives, they 
could not fail to admire the energy of character of the man who 
had the boldness to will, and the resolution to carry out what he 
willed ; and when the accident happened which threatened the 
loss of his Lordship's life, one universal gloom spread. itself over 
the country, and was by none more forcu)ly manifested than by 
the extreme conservative press, hitheito his most strenuous op- 
ponents. Moreover, Lord Sydenham professed to be of the libe- 
ral school, and whatever his disregard of the claims of the loyal 
party, it was the less astonishing that he should have adopted a 
policy the most suited to the views of their enemies. With Sir 
Charles Bagot it was different, for few could fail to perceive that 
he was not the ruler but the ruled ; and falling as he did into a 
system of Government which must have been so foreign to his 
nature, and ought therefore to have been insurmountable to the 
delicacy and high-mindedness of one in his peculiar position, it 
cannot create surprise that his illness excited no sympathy. Nay, 
I will even go so far as to afRrm that, had the restoration to health 
of Sir Charles Bagot involved the certainty of his continuance at 
the Head of the Government of the country, there were not ten 
men among the thousands who had hailed his advent, in the fond 
hope that he would do justice to the insulted loyalists of the 
colony, who would have shed one tear, or evidenced the slight- 
est mark of regret at his death. Nor is this surprising ; for such 
had been the strong manifestations of the Radical Executive to 
root out the spirit of Conservatism in the country, that the only 
hope left to the loyalists, was, either the death of him who lent 
the sanction of his name to their measures, or his removal from 
their controJ ; and, as it was not likely that such removal would 
be his own desire, it was obvious that death alone could accomplish 
their release from the thraldom which enchained them. This was 
a melancholy and appalling picture of the sentiments of the loyal 
yet insulted Canadian people at this exciting and critical period, but 
It is not the less true. It will be denied, of course, by those whose 
seMsh and peculiar interests caused them to hold up Sir Charles 
Baeot as a pattern for Grovernors, as an idol whom the people they 
had enslaved should worship, but no Conservative will dispute the 
accuracy of the picture I have drawn. Even when Sir Charles 
Bagot did breathe his last, disarmed although he was of the power to 
continue the deep injuries he had inflicted upon the most devoted 
subjects of the Crown, such was the exasperation of the public 
mind, tbat they scarcely accorded to him the common sentiments of 
regret which the departure of a human being from among his fellow- 
men occasions, but received the tidings with an indifference which 
was ill concealed by the conventional and common-place expressions 
of concern which fell from the unsympathising public press. The 
" Toronto Patriot '* in particular, the deadly and uncompromising 
enemy of the Administration of that day, hesitated not to proclaim 
that the Head of the Government was an imbecile and a slave, 
while other journals, even less guarded in their language, boldly 
pronounced a wish that his death might free the country from the 
state of thraldom to which it has been reduced. 

2d 
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CHAPTER XVL 



But a briichter day was now dawning on Canada. Universal re- 
port ascribed the future government of the province to one, the 
prestige of whose name had reached^ and a knowledge of whose past 
public life was familiar, through i^ press, to the great body of the 
Canadian people. Suddenly the minds of men, who had brooded in 
sullenness and despair, and who had scarcely dared to look for a fa- 
vorable change, became animated and full of hope, in proportion as 
the assurance was given them that the successful Governor of India^ 
and the pacificator of the feuds of race in Jamaica, was to be sent 
out to them. But they did not base their confidence in him so much 
on the acknowledged ability which, necessarily cramped and co- 
erced by the artifices of advisers, must, under the (even to him) 
new system of Government, in a great degree be sliorn of its power, 
as upon that high spirit of integrity, justice, and impatience of un- 
due interference with his authority by the Home Government itself, 
of which his long and brilliant previous public life gave ample evi- 
dence. Possessed, moreover, of an ample fortune, which rendered 
him independent of whatever Government might seek to induce 
him to rule on principles of mere expediency, an additional guar- 
antee was ^ven to the reviving Loyalists that those just prin- 
ciples, which had formed the noble sub-structure of his past political 
celebrity, would inevitably prevail in the new government, to the 
ultimate reestablishment of those who grounded their hopes on the 
justice of their cause alone. It was impossible not to feel that that 
man alone could restore ultimate tranquillity to Canada, who, with 
high powers of accurate apprehension, ana a corresponding degree 
of moral resolution, had refused to sacrifice his own sense of right 
to an authority little less than absolute ; and that by the adoption of 
a course of policy, at once firm, and consistent with the necessities 
and claims of the country, he would insensibly and gradually re- 
store the tone of political feeling into the true channel, from whence 
it had so strangely and so guiltily been diverted. Indeed, a con- 
trary impression could not be entertained, for to have assumed that 
Sir Charles Metcalfe would, after having made himself acquainted 
with the real state of feeling in the country, continue the Grovem- 
ment in the existing spirit, would have bec»n to have denied to him 
either the existence of. or the power to exert, the very qualities of 
statesmanship which nad constituted the germs of his previous 
success. 

Perhaps there had never been a previous instance of a Governor — 
a personal stranger to those whom he was about to govern, and yet 
separated from them by an entire ocean — obtaining such a hold 
upon the affections and good will of a people, as Sir Charles Met- 
calfe did, from the very moment that his name was confidently 
mentioned as the future Governor-General of Canada ; and in the 
same proportion that the drooping spirito of the hitherto insulted 
loyal population were revived, so were those of the Radical faction 
— diligently as they labored to conceal it — depressed. The existing 
Executive well knew the firm and just character of the statesman 
who was to succeed the puppet they moved at will, and perfectly 
understanding that the former would never consent to administer 
the government except in accordance with the spirit of the majority 
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of the peopk, labored hard^ shortly previous to the arrival of His 
Excellency, to pour forth such fulsome eulogies, through their Ra- 
dical press, on the excellence and worth and liberal principles of the 
Governor whom they ruled, endeavoring to make these appear as 
the effusions of the mass of the population, that it was not difficult 
to detect a desire to create an impression on the mind of the new 
Governor-General favorable to their own views. 

But Sir Chailes Metcalfe was not to be thus imposed upon, and 
ihe very first days of his arrival afforded him cause for doubting that^ 
as intended to be impressed xi\wn him, the conservatives were the 
most turbulent and partizan of his future subjects. He had crossed 
the ice into Canada from the American shore, at the close of the 
month of March, and was, on entering Kington in his sleigh, re- 
ceived by the several national societies, and followed by them to 
Government House ; and on this occasion his calm and intelligent 
eye had immediately detected, as by far the most numerous, and 
under the disguise of green ribbons and temperance badges, a body 
of Repealers, or Radicals, whom Mr. Hincks had assembled for the 
purpose of impressing the Governor-General with a false estimate of 
the existing bias of the country ; but in this he had outwitted him- 
self, foF His Excellency dryly remarked, on his attention being 
called to their number and appearance, that he acknowledged the 
error into which he had been led, in assuming that partizanship was 
exclusively confined to Orangemen. This implied disapproval of 
the display did not escape the watchful Executive, and Mr. Hincks 
in particular ; and from that day — the first of His Excellency's ar- 
rival in the country — were sown the early and almost imperceptible 
seeds of that antagonism which, subsequently and fortunately^ broke 
out between the Governor-Genersd and his Ministers. 

To one of Sir Charles Metcalfe's acute penetration it was not dif- 
ficult to discover, in the intercourse he coveted with all those whose 
position could afford him that knowledge of political parties in the 
country, that the radical portion of the population were far more 
unlettered, vulgar, and assuming than their conservative rivals ; 
while in even greater proportion, the same distinction existed be- 
tween the contending journals of the country. With such elements 
as these on which to work the change which his deep sagacity and 
reading of the human heart assured him was inevitable, provided a 
calm and enduring patience should be brought to his aid, in order to 
soften down the fermentation of disappointment on the one hand, 
and of undue exultation on the other. Sir Charles Metcalfe re- 
solved quietly to await the course of events, and to model his Ad- 
ministration accordingly. Nor was this state of comparative quies- 
cence the least trying to his personal feelings. While his deep sense 
of justice pointed out to him the harshness of the treatment the 
Conservatives had received from those who should better have re- 
warded exertions made at a crisis of great danger, and naturally 
induced a desire to restore to them an influence of which they had 
unjustly been deprived, His Excellency felt the impossibility to 
give effect, under the new form of Government, to his own wishes, 
unless the Conservatives should arouse from their apathy, and adopt 
those steps which, by giving them a majority in Parliament, could 
alone enable them to attain their object. 

Meanwhile, the Executive watched with jealousy, and a di- 
minished confidence in their own security, the proceedings of their 
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Chief, and although there arose not for many months any cause for 
serious collision, it was evident to tbem, from their veiy first meet- 
ing with His Excellency, that they could not hope to acquire any- 
thing approaching to that influence they had so recently exercised 
over his feeble-minded predecessor. To make an attempt to bolster 
up their own sinking authority in the eyes of the people became now 
a portion of their plan, and it was carefully set forth, through their 
worthy organs of the press, that the same perfect understanding ex- 
isted between Sir Charles Metcalfe and his Council that had mark- 
ed the Administration of his predecessor. But the country was not 
to be thus duped, and each succeeding day brought with it increased 
hope to the already revived hearts of the Conservatives. 

Such was the condition of things and parties when, on the 152th 
of July of the same year (1843), Mr. Hincks' Repealers^ under the 
designation of the Hibernian fienevo^ent Society, committed them- 
selves by a gross outrage upon a number of Orange boys, who were 
amusing themselves with a mimic celebration of the day, while 
their parents dined peaceably at their several lodges. This outrage 
terminated late at night, in a very heavy firing on the part of the 
repealers, by which one or two Orangemen were wounded, and a 
a youth of sixteen, of no party at all, and a casual spectator" of the 
turbulence of the repealers, was killed. In celebrations of this 
kind, and considering the warm state of parties in Canada, at the 
seat of Grovemment especially, this was a result almost to have been 
anticipated, and the occurrence would, unconnected with other 
matter, scarcely be worthy of notice here, but as this circumstance 
formed a leading groundwork for the arguments which subsequently 
were urged to strike at the root of all loyalty in the Province, by 
the introduction of the Secret Societies Bill, which was intended to 
incapacitate an Orangeman from holding oflice, and which was with 
so much praiseworthy firmness resisted by Lord Metcalfe's able 
Secretary, Mr. Higginson, and left by himself for the consideration 
of Her Majesty, by whom it was disavowed — under this particular 
view of the case^ I repeat, it is not unimportant to shew how the 
Executive acted m a matter in which they betrayed an interest that 
was vainly sought to be concealed. 

Independently of one Foley — a violent repealer — ^who was taken 
up for the murder of the boy, there was a radical, of French 
Canadian origin, of the name of Thibodo — the chief agent of the 
Executive in the formation of the so-called Hibernian Society — 
on whom strong suspicion fell of having been one of the most ac- 
tive participators in the outrage, and he, on after information be- 
fore the proper authorities, was arrested and brought before them. 
The sensation created among the Executive by this arrest was 
very e^eat, and their anxiety was so ill concealed that it became 
a matter of general observation, and there were not wanting those 
who were of opinion that they dreaded important disclosures, on 
Thibodo's examination and conviction, which might seriously 
compromise them with the country. Mr. Derbishire, the Queen's 
Printer, was particularly active on this occasion, attending during 
the proceedings, and manifesting deep interest in the acquittal of 
the prisoners- Nay, to such an extent was the desire to favor them 
carried by the Executive, regardless of all prudence in the mat- 
ter» that Mr. Sullivan, the President of &e Council, whose boast 
it had latterly been that '^ his party had now their feet upon the 
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necks ot the conservatives, and would keep them there," even 
went so far as to order the Sheriff of the District to dismiss his 
gaoler, because he had refused to permit communication with 
them, except at the stated hours prescribed by the prison regula- 
tions. In fine, every attention was paid to the assumed murder- 
ers — so much so indeed that the sympathy of these gentlemen 
seemed to be in no way with the poor youth who had &en killed 
— ^but with those — one of whom, it was strongly suspected had 
advised the other — who had perpetrated the foul and pitiless act. 
Great efforts were made, at the well-known instigation of the 
Executive, to procure the admission of Thibodo to bail, but the 
Judges refused to entertain the application on the evidence which 
had been adduced ; and the prisoners were detained in prison 
until the assizes, when, from the difficulty of proving the identity 
of the iparty who had fired the actual sliot by which the boy had 
been killed, they were necessarily acquitted* A good deal of ex- 
asperation grew out of this affair, and subsequently led to a duel 
— a very bloodless one — ^between myself and Mr. Derbishire, who 
called me out on my refusal to apologize to him. 

But the crisis was fast approaching when the downfall of the 
tyrants was to free the country, if not from excitement, from po- 
sitive danger. The celebrated* letter of Mr. Lafontaine to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, and his able reply on the resignation of the 
former and his colleagues, was placed before the country, and 
every where won golden opinions to the noble and firm Groveraor 
to whom had been left the arduous task to undo all that had 
been done by his ill-judging predecessors. Addresses of congra- 
tulation poured in upon him from every quarter, and the grateful 
hearts of loyal men found even the warmest language cold and 
inefficient to convey the deep sense they entertained of the noble 
stand he had taken in defence of their mterests* The pretext of 
quarrel, was with the wily Ministry, the fact of some unimportant 
appointments having been promised by His Excellency, without 
formally consulting those from whom he could not reasonably 
have expected the slightest opposition. But this was not the true 
motive. Their desire had been to tear up by the roots the tree of 
Orangeism, which, in Canada, is the principal safeguard of the 
authority of the Crown, and to substitute, in its stead, the rebel- 
lious principles of those who, under the guise of an Hibernian 
Benevolent Society, were its bitterest foes, and aimed at absolute 
ascendancy in the country. Foiled in this attempt not less by 
the sagacity of Mr. Hig^nson, than by the unswervmg sense of 
iustice of the mild but firm statesman they evidently sought to 
browbeat, their indignation became unbounded for, passed as it 
had been by their creatures through both Houses of Parliament^ 
they had exultingly looked forward to the ultimate triumph of 
this, to them, all-important measure. Incapable of den3dng the 
right of His Excellency to reserve the Bill for the consideration of 
Her Majesty, they fell back upon the question of appointment to 
office, and sought to impose such conditions upon the Grovemor 
General's future acts as would have virtually deprived him of 
even the semblance of authority, and to which they must have 
well known, after the antagonism admitted to exist, Sir Charles 
would never yield assent* Nor, is it to be supposed that they 
were serious in their intention of resignation. Every circum- 
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stance at the time tended to confirm the public mind in the be- 
lief, that the tender of their offices into the hands of His Excel- 
lency, was a mere trick to subdue his opposition to their rebel- 
lious views. They had hoped to place him in a position of diffi- 
culty, and to compel him to take them back to his Councils, at 
the sacrifice of the position he had assumed. But they were 
wrong. They little knew the character of the man they had to 
deal with, and they had the mortification to find that the appeals 
made by His Excelleny to all reasonable men in the country — 
conservatives not more than moderate reformers — ^were responded 
to with a watmth commensurate with the dignity, and the elo- 
quence with which they were put forth. First among these in 
beauty of language and fulness of explanation, were the answers 
to the Grore and Russell addresses, which will ever remain im- 
perishable records of that particular and momentous crisis in the 
afiairs of Canada. Nor is His Excellency's reply itself, from 
which the following, bearing on the Secret Societies Bill, is an 
extract, less worthy of commendation for the cleaniess and dis- 
tinctness in which the chief matter at issue is put forth : — 

" Allusion is made, in the proposed explanation of the gentlemen of 
the late Council, to the Governor General's having determined to reserve 
for the consideration of Her Majesty's Government, one of the Bills passed 
by the two Legislative Houses, that is, the Secret Societies Bill. If 
there is any part of the functions of the Governor m which he is more 
than in any other bound to exercise an independent judgment, it must be 
in giving the Royal Assent to Acts of Parliament. With regard to this 
duty, he has especial instnictions from Her Majesty to reserve every Act 
of an unusual and extraordinary character. Undoubtedly the Secret So- 
cieties Bill answers the description, being unexampled in British legisla- 
tion. The gentlemen of the late Council heard his sentiments on it ex- 
pressed to them. He told them that it was an arbitrary and unwise 
measure, not even calculated to effect the object it had in view. He had 
given his consent to its being introduced into Parliament, because he had 
promised, soon after his assumption of the Government, that he woald 
sanction legislation on the subject, as a substitute for Executive mea- 
sures which he refused to adopt on account of their proscriptive character. 
Although he deprecates the existence of societies which tend to foment 
religious and civil discords, the gentlemen of the late Council cannot fail 
to remember with what pertinacity these measures were pressed on him, 
and can hardly be unaware of what would have followed at that time. 
Even in addition to rejecting the proscriptive measure urged, he had re- 
fused to permit any legislation on the subject. Permission to introduce 
a Bill cannot be properly assumed as fettering the judgment of the Go- 
vernor with regard to the Royal Assent, for much may happen, during 
the passage of the Bill through the Legislature, to influence his decision. 
In this case, the Bill was strongly opposed and reprobated in the As- 
sembly ; but when it went to the Legislative Council, many of the Mem- 
bers had seceded, and it did not come up from that House with the ad- 
vantage of having been passed in full meeting. Taking these circum- 
stances into consideration, together with the precise instructions of 
Her Majesty, and the uncertainty of Her Majesty allowing such a Bill to 
go into operation, the Governor General considered it to be his duty to 
reserve it for Her Majesiy's consideration, as it was much better that it 
should not go into operation until it should be confirmed by Her Majes- 
ty's Grovemment, than that it should bd discontinued after its action had 
commenced. 

« In conclusion, the Governor General protests against the explanation 
which those gentlemen purpose to offer to Parliament, as omitting en- 
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tirely the actual and prominent circumstances which led to their resig- 
nation, and as conveying to Parliament a misapprehension of his senti- 
ments and intentions, which has no foundation in any part of his conduct, 
unless his refusal to make a virtual surrender of the Crown to the Council 
for party purposes, and his anxiety to do justice to those who were in- 
jured by the Union, can be regarded as warranting a representation 
which is calculated to injure him without jusi cause in the opinion of 
Parliament, and the people on whose confidence he places his sole reli- 
ance for the successful administration of the governnient," 

Nor was that confidence misplaced. Although the garbled 
and one-sided explanation alluded to by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
was, in defiance of His Excellency's protest, read by the tyrant 
ex-Ministers to the Parliament they had moulded to their will, 
and the vole of confidence in them, proposed bj^ one of their ever 
ready supporters, carried by a majority of twenty-three, and that 
majority, most strange to say, ineludiu;^ the Queen's Printer; His 
Excellency's subsequent appeals to the people, made as they 
were in the purest spirit of candour and mild reasoning, not only 
had the effect of overthrowing that disproportion, but of giving to 
him a working majority, hi the ensuiug Parliament ; and tflis, 
notwithstanding every description of personal abuse had been 
heaped upon him, not only by the ex-Ministers themselves, but 
by the host of parasites who had basked in the sunshine of their 
favor, and who long continued to look forward to their restoration 
to a power, of which they (the Ministers) now bitterly repented 
they had dispossessed themselves. The victory thus rained by Sir 
Charles was great, and one which will ever endear him to Cana- 
dian posterity, as the bloodless avenger of wrongs which have 
never yet had a parellel in Colonial misrule. His enemies pre- 
tend that his government of Canada has tarnished the fame of his 
past years ! Never had that fame attained the zenith of its glory 
until his foot steps pressed its shores, for never had the energies of 
his mind encountered, or more successfully overthrown, the same 
difficulties of position* By the bitterness of the hatred of those 
who, through their own intemperate folly alone, were hurled from 
the pinnacle they had so long toiled to ascend, and to which he 
avowed it to be his intention never more to raise them, must the 
magnitude of the boon Lord Metcalfe has conferred upon Ca- 
nada, be measured. 

Foiled in their wicked attempts to perpetuate, under his suc- 
cessor, the odious system of proscription which they had com- 
menced under Sir Charles Bagot, tne Radicals deeply deplored 
that the Secret Societies Bill had not been introduced during the 
continuance in office of the latter ; when, they were well assured, 
no such reservation would have been made, no such stand against 
them taken, as that which had been manifested by the just and 
discriminating Lord Metcalfe. Yet what, had it passed, would 
have been the lamentable result of this most unprincipled and 
oppressive measure ? There can be no question that it would 
have given birth to feelings on the part of*^ the Orangemen, who 
are the most faithful of Her Majesty's subjects in Canada^ that 
must have terminated in violence and bloodshed ; and the world 
would, for the first time, have looked upon the astounding ano- 
maly of the troops of the British Queen fighting side by side with 
rebels, acainst men with hearts brimful of loyalty, and who had 
preserved her possessions from the humiliating grasp of those 
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whom she had now taken under her protection ! As it was, the 
eifect of a second Bill, the object of which was to prohibit party 
processions* and which the Conservatives abandoned cniefly 
with a view to strengthen themselves against the first and most 
obnoxious measure, was to cause hundreds of young and loyal 
Canadians, who had never dreamt of Orangeism before, to swell 
the ranks of the Order, and proportionately to embitter them 
against its enemies- Most of them believed, and there was 
much ground for that belief, that the aggression by the Catholics, 
or rather the Repealers, on the 12th of July, had been planned, in 
order to provoke a resistance that might yield additional argument 
in support of a Bill which was intended to incapacitate from 
holdiug office all who were Conservatives, — for in Canada the 
terms are synonimous. I am no Orangemen myself, neither do 
I belong to any acknowledged party, therefore my remarks on 
this subject are utterly divested of prejudice. 

The next cry of the ex-Ministers was raised against Sir Chas. 
Metcalfe for ruling unconstitutionally, and without the proper 
number of advisers, His Excellency had certainly great difficulty 
to compose a Council uniting efficient and moderate men, 
but this only affords evidence of a fact that has elsewhere -been 
asserted, that Responsible Grovemment, as it prevails in England, 
is not adapted to a Colony of so limited a field, and embracing so 
violent antagonism of parties as the two Canadas. Lord Durham, 
the great founder and advocate of the system, was sensible of 
this, and although he was at first desirous that a Federal Union 
of the whole of the British North American Provinces should take 
place, the following remarkable paragraph, which occurs at page 
47 of^ His Lordship's Report, and which I have taken for a 
motto to this publication, will show that he did not at the 
period when he wrote, deem the country sufficiently prepared for 
the introduction of a system so all-important in its results. 
*^ When," remarks His Lordship* and this sentence should be 
particularly borne in mind by his commentators, *' we transplant 
the institutions of England into our Colonies, we should, at least, 
take care beforehand, that the social state of the Colony should 
possess those peculiar materials on which alone the excellence of 
those institutions depends in the Mother Country.'* 

This important extract surely affords unmistakeable evidence that 
Lord Durham never contemplated the action of Responsible Go- 
vernment at the premature period when it did take place ; and that, 
although he was latterly in favor of a union of the two Provinces of 
Canada, it could only have been with a design to prepare them 
gradually, by a peculiar system of €rovemment, for co-operation 
with otner portions of the British North American possessions, in 
which similar preparatory measures had been introduced, for the 
development of that " peculiar material *' necessary to the perfec- 
tion of the system. But I have so fully treated of this matter in 
my review of Lord Durham's Administration, that to add anything 
further here would only be to go over the ground I have already 
trodden. Sufficient be it, therefore, to remark that the people of 
these several Provinces having now, as it were, been broken into 
the system, the difficulties forseen, and pointed out by Lord Durham, 
have in a great degree been removed by the practice of the years 
which have succeeded the publication of the Report. Hence the 
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policy I ever have lipfaeld^ aitid erer shall uphold^ of titUrly destroy- 
ing the rancour of partv m the 'United Canadas^ iind the spirit of 
nationality of the French of the Lower Province particularly^ by th^ 
adoption of a grand Federal Union which, while giving effect to tbef 
Comprehensive views of Lord Durham) will so mers^e the sectional 
spirit of faction in the more enlarged interests which would spring 
from the adoption of the measure^ that the wheels of Crovernment 
of the Colony would no longer be clogged by the same difficulties 
that have hitherto beset them. But to return to Lord Metcalfe^ 

Difficult as I have stated it to be, from the peculiar condition oi 
the political system in Canada, for His Excellency to find imme-» 
diate successors who did not share the ultra opinions of the two 
great antagonistic parties^ there was corresponding trouble! in com- 
pleting an Administration such as he was desirous should hold the 
reins of Government in a spirit of moderation* He was^ thereforeF^ 
for some time under fhe imperious, though unavoidabk> necessity 
of leaving several departmental offices vacant. But this involved 
no serious consequences whatever to the country^ to whom it watf 
rather a source o^ amusement to hear the interminable yeflpings cmd 
snarlings of Mr. Hincks, who, a sort of Shylock in his wa^, but not 
half so respectable as his Jew prototype, most bitterly mveigbed 
against this gro«s violation of the principles of his pet Responsibler 
Govemment. The business of the country had been all settled in 
the recently concluded Session of Parliament, and as there was no- 
thing to be done which'could not be as well performed by the able and 
long-practised chief Clerks of the several Departments, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was perfectly satisfied that no inconvenience could possi- 
bly arise from the delay. He had penetration enough^ moreover, to 
feiesee^ that by waiting coolly and patiently until the keennesa 
Of the excitement created by. his enemies had passed away, the 
minds of men would naturally be turned into the channel of mode* 
ration into which he sought to lead them, and the difficulties under 
which he labored he thereby removed. And they were removed, per- 
haps not so much to his satis&ction as he could have desired, but 
this was the result^ not of any fault of his owp, but simply of the 
absence of those proper elements on which to found such a system 
of Responsible Govemment as would ofier any close similitude t9 
that of the Mother Country. 

Those who hare made up their minds to cavil, are seldom without 
an excuse for exercising the propensity. When the Cabinet was 
At length filled up, and the Kadieals deprived of the power of cen- 
sure on this head, they changed their attack upon the men who 
had been chosen. True, the selection was, as I have before re- 
marked, not exactly such as Sir Charles would have made in a 
wider field of material, but there was no alternative. Either he must 
have admitted the old refractory party to power, or he must have 
contented himself with such men as the Province could afford. In 
either caae there was a difficulty ; but he chose the least, and filled 
his Council with those who, while he remained to guide them^ 
trent on well enough, but who, from the moment his directing 
Blind ceased to impose its salutary restraint upon their actions, con- 
trived to ineuff nearly as msffked public dislike as their adversariea 
bad* 

That Sill Charles Metealfe had, in the govemment of Canada, 
^fsued the proper course, is evidenced, not only in the well- 

2e 
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won reward that was subsequently bestowed upon him by the 
Sovereign, but in the almost unanimous commendation of the 
dignified stand he had taken against the t3nranny of the Radicals, 
bjr the English press. This was a severe blow to the Dec^m- 
▼irate. During the early days of the rupture, they had looked 
forward with some interest to the decision the Imperial authorities 
would arrive at on the occasion ; for so much had already been 
conceded to their insolent clamor, that there was scarcely any 
bound set to their expectations ; but when, to their dismay, they 
found the policy of the Governor had been endorsed with a 
Peerage, their feelings of anger and revenge became commen- 
surate with their disappointment. Strongly as the Conservative 
party had, on his manly appeal to them, flown to the assistance 
of the Governor-General, the hopes which the Radicals had con- 
tinued to entertain until the last moment, now began to fail them ; 
and incapable of venting their indignation in any other manner, 
they sent the most bitter of their number — Francis Hincks — to 
Montreal, recently become the Seat of Government, for the 
purpose of keeping up agitation through a print, almost every 
number of which was filled with the grossest personal abuse, not 
only of Lord Metcalfe, but of his able Private Secretary, Mr. 
Higginson, who having had penetration enough to read the char- 
acter of Mr. Hincks from the very outset, had conceived for him 
an unconquerable, and but ill-concealed aversion. But this un- 
principled man, rendered reckless by the loss of office, and hat- 
ing all who were opposed to his ungentlemanly violence, did not 
confine himself to tne abuse of those who had seen through, and 
frustrated, the wily artifices of himself and colleagues. These 
were insufficient to feed his venom. Nearly the whole of the 
merchants of Montreal were stigmatized by him as a race of 
fraudulent bankrupts, and ever, like the arch-fiend, planning 
some new mischief, he contrived, by playing upon the feelings 
of the Irish population of the city, and enlisting in his favor the 
numerous laborers of that race wno were employed on the public 
works in the neighborhood, so to arouse a spirit of contention 
among the inhabitants, that Orangeism (so violently denounced by 
him a short time previously) which had, up to that moment, scarce- 
ly an existence in Lower Canada, was openly and boldly avowed ; 
while hundreds of young men, of high daring and loyal feeling, 
even including Catholics in their number, banded themselves 
together under the appellation of the " Loyal Protective Society,*' 
whose chief object was to guard from violence the elec- 
tioneering privileges of the city» which had been on several oc- 
casions invaded fc^ the lawless ruffians Mr. Hincks had brought 
in from the canals. Such was the spirit manifested by this So- 
ciety, that they were completely successful in imposing upon 
their adversaries, and checkmg their disposition to riot; whereupon 
the ringleaders had the presumption to declare, and even to bring 
it afterwards as a charge in Parliament, that Lord Metcalfe had, 
through Mr. Higginson, indirectly countenancod this Society, and 
were m fact the cause of every subsequent trouble. Never was 
there a greater untruth uttered. Mr. Hincks had only himself to 
thank for the institution of a force which never been raised but 
lor the purpose of defeating his own base artifices, and which, in 
jBMtlen adecting not only Uie political rights of Uie people, nut 
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their Tory safety from outrage, are by far the most actire and ef-* 
fioient in the country. 

It is idle, moreover, to pretend that Lord Metcalfe made appoint- 
ments to office without consulting his Executive. This I know to be 
a fact, inasmuch as I had been seriously affected by his scrupulous 
adhesion to the principle. Sensible that my claims on the country, 
independently of my being a native of it, were great, His Excel- 
lency had. as he himself assured me, repeatedly sought to obtain the 
assent of his Council to my nomination to some office which should 
recompense me for the sacrifices I had made for Lord Durham, as 
communicated to him by Mr. Charles BuUer, but without success* 
The Executive being a Colonial ResponsibJe Administration, were 
compelled, in order to retain their places, to act precisely as their 

Predecessors had done. They wanted Parliamentary support, and 
could not well undertake to seek, and offer it to them, in exchange* 
At length his Lordship did manage to obtain their reluctant consent 
to my nomination to the command of a mounted police force whicb 
had been voted by Parliament, at a moment of great emergency, and 
for the suppression of violence on the part of Mj. Hincks' canauers ^ 
hot the stipend attached to this was so small — ^not a Captain's pay, 
and without allowances — that His Excellency was almost ashamed 
to offer it. << Go," said the venerable and good man, addressing me 
by name, and pressing my hand as I took what I little thought would 
be my last leave of him — << this is the only appointment I have been 
enabled to obtain for you at present ; but acquit yourself of your duty, 
as I know you will, and it will only be the opening to something 
better." And had he lived, no doubt, it would have been so — ^but^ 
as I have elsewhere quoted, 

" I never loy'd a dear gazelle. 
To soothe me with its soft, blaek eye, 

But when it came to know me well. 
And love me, it was sure to die." 

One month after Lord Metcalfe's departure, my force was reduced, 
while others which had been raised on a similar principle^ and the 
continuance of which was not more imperiously called for, were 
kept up. I should not here have alluded to this circumstance, but 
for the purpose of affording the strongest personid proof of the falsity 
of the cnarj;e preferred against him whose memory will ever remain 
enshrined in my heart. 

Filled as was this iniammatory paper with the outpourings of the 
base slanders of him who edited it, it must be confessed not without 
a certain degree of Machiavelian skill, it owed its subsistence chiefly 
to the heavy and repeated contributions which were levied for its- 
8ttpp<Nrt amone the leading members of the ex-Ministry and their 
immediate foSowers. And well has it performed its ignoble and 
hireling office. The annals of newspaper literature can afford na 
parallel to the gross and disgusting abuse it has continued to heap, 
even long since his demise, on that great and good man Lord Metcalfe, 
by whose judgment, sagacity, and firmness, the republican views of 
his party bad been destroyed for ever. But let me quit the nauseoua- 
theme. 

Had it pleased Providence to spare the health, and, alas f the life- 
of the deeply lamented noblemen^ through whose enduring firmness- 
and unswerving judgment the great evil, originally committed by 
Lord Sydenham, was repainc^ and the natural and just ri^tr of 
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tht people of OaiiAdft restored U (hem^ there can be fto question--* 
for ne bad repeatedly declared it to be his intentioiv-^that Lord 
Metcalfe would hare lottg continued in his last Goremment, and by 
the exercise of that high sense of justice, and that pure spirit of 
beneTolence which ever have their weight with a reflecting and 
confiding people, haye so established himself in the afiection of Her 
Majesty's Canadian subjectsi that the bitter and yindictiye clamor 
of an interosted few would gradually haye ceased to exercise its 
influence oyer the thinking portion of the people, and that i^irit of 
moderation been infused into the public feeling which it was His 
Excellency's solicitude to introduce, and without which he knew 
thatnoGoyemment could be carried on with ultimate adyantaga 
to the Proyince. 

But, although this was not fated to be, not less high in the loye 
and estimation of the great mass of the Canadian people does the 
memory of this great and good man — ^as remarkable for his talent as 
i>r his extreme amiability of character — continue to exist His 
enemies haye, in the impotency of their malice, attributed to ostenx 
ti^ion and a desire of ensuring popularity, Uie princely donations^ 
which were giyen by him to public charities, and the support of 
churches of eyery creed and sect, wheneyer suitable application was 
made for them : but eyen were it possible that any unprejudiced man 
could entertain so unjust a belief, the boundless priyate charities and 
aid to the indigent which Lord Metcal/e delighted to administer^ 
and oi which no liying being, besides the parties benefited, has cog- 
nizance but his Priyate Secretary^ Mr. Higginson, are bright and 
cpBclttsiye refiitations of the calumny. He is gone, but has left be« 
hind him eyidences so pure of a good and blameless Ufe, that neyer in 
Canada will his memory be forgotten. Already are preparations 
being made to 40 honor to him oy a grateful people, in the erec- 
tion of a tablet to perpetuate his name ; and although, with unexam- 
Eled audacity, Mr. Hincks has sounded the note of preparation to 
is Irish hoides who are employed on the canals, to destroy any 
s^cture of the kind, it will soon be found that Canada has hands 
and hearts sufficient to shield from indignity, the memory of the 
only Goyemor whom they haye sincerely loyed. Let but the haad of 
desecration pollute a monument so commemoratiye of the deep dis- 
grace of the radicals in Canada, and Mr. Hincks will be looked 
upon as the prime moyer, the agitator, whom the <^ Loyal Protectiye 
Society '^ will not be slow to summon to retributiye account for the 
yiolation he has, in unmistakeable language, recommended. 

This book haying, as I had originally intended, been brought 
down to the departure and death of the greatest of Colonial Goyer- 
nors, and the arriyal of Lord £lgin — ^for what existed in the mean* 
time could soaroely be called a Goyernment — I shall content my- 
self, in the present edition, with remarking, that from the Jatter 
nobleman much is expectea-~but expected precisely in the same 
spirit in which the Goyernment was administered, and the prero- 
gatiye of the Crown upheld by him, whose reward has been the 
unmixed gratitude of eyery loyal Canadian subject of this coun« 
try. Lord Elgin is eyidently gifted with the art of making him** 
self popular, but it is not popularity alone tibat can secure the 
tranquulity of the Province. Justice is the foundation on which 
his {Kdioy must be based^ for without that there must eyer be 
wanting the dignity which is necessary to success* The 
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Radicals have already openly declared^ eYen while disavow- 
iDg all partjr spirit^ that they will have no coalition. It is 
avowedly with them ^^aui Casar <mt nuUu." The whole of 
their body must be restored to power^ or they will not suffer a 
moderate Administration to remain unopposed by them. And* it 
is fortunate that they thus betray themselves. Lord Elgin cannot 
venture to retrace the step Lord Metcalfe has taken, for to do 
so would be to destroy his yet incipient popularity wim the great 
majority of the people^ whose good opmion of nim is based on 
their perception of his decision of character, which gives them 
promise that their enemies shall not again be empowered, in 
the language of Mr. Sullivan, to ** place their feet upon their 
necks, and to keep them there." The crisis is one of interest, and 
the people Of Canada will watch it closely. 
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(APPENDIX 1.) 

Quebec, October 2, 1838. 
Bear Sir, 

I thank yoa kindly for your account of the meeting, which was the first 
I r««eived. 

I fully expected the " otc/ireoA" ahout the union of the two Prorincen* 
Tt is a pet Montreal project, beginning and ending in Montreal selflshnesn. 
With refisrence to your former letter, I beg you to be nseuned that I 
shall always avail myself of erery opportunity that presents itself of for- 
warding your interests. 

Tours truly, 

(Signed) D. 

Major BicRABDsoif, Montreal. 

(APPENDIX 2.) 

LoNDOir, February 15, 1839. 
Dear Sir, 

I hare just time to thank you for your kind letter, and for all your 
good offices. The best answer to all my detractors Is my Report, which 
I send you, and which will show the nature and extent of my labours. 

I shall read with great pleasure the new work to which you ref«r, and 
readily comply with your desire to inscribe the following one to me^ 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) D. 

Major Bichardsov, Montreal. 

(APPENDIX 3.) 

liONDOir, Jamurry 22, 1840. 
Dear Sir, 

I trust and hope that Mr. P. Thomson is going on sueeessfully. How* 
CTer much I may regret that I was deprived of the opportunity of putting 
my own plans Into execution, for the benefit of the Canadas, I shall feel 
If my duty to render every aid in my power to those who are willing and 
able to carry them out 
If the Canadas are pacified, and their prosperity secured, T am content* 

Yours truly and &ithfully, 

(Signed) Durban. 

Major BiCHARi>80]f, MootreaL 
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Quebec, Aygutt 3, 1838. 
Dear Sir, 

What yon say respecting the proceedings In Parliament is too true. 
That conceited gentleman. Lord Ellenborough, seems to Imagine that he 
is to govern North America from his phice in the House of Lords. If he 
can do so, and is permitted to do so, the sooner I am released the better. 
If not, the absurdity of his pretensions ought to be exposed by the Min- 
istry. 

There la nothing new to communicate at prcaeDt 

Tours truly, 

(Signed) D. 

Major BiCBARDSOH, MontreaL 
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(APPENDIX 6.) 

Quebec, (Tuesday,) Avgu$i U, 1639. 

Mr Dear Sis, 

Lord Darham Is so oceapled at present that be has desired me to ac- 
knowledge yoar rery obliging commnnication of the 18th. I hare no 
doobt that yon think me very negligent In not having complied with a 
simUar request on your own part, made just before my departure for the 
TTpper Province. But you have heard prolmbly that during that Journey 
I was seriously unwelL I was Indeed too much so, even When most 
convalescent, to feel capable of any communication, requiring thought or 
care. 

• 

Ton might Indeed be of considerable service In setting the public in 
England right oo those points in which our opponents in Parliament 
taka so much palna to misrepresent, and our friends so very little to sup* 
port us. Loiil BIpon's remark In particular appeared calculated very 
ingeniously to misrepresent the principle adopted by Lord Durham in 
the formation of his Executive Council. It is true, as Lord Ripon said, 
that the Canadians had complained that the Executive Council contained 
%t no Canadians. But what they meant by this was, that it was composed 
entirely of their enemies — the old English official set. Lord Durham, in 
composing it of persons who came out with him, avoided the evii of 
which they complained — that of throwing himself into the hands of tha 
old official set The Canadians admit that, in the present state of affairs, 
ha could not call their leaders to his Council. He does the next best 
thing, in not calling their enemies. Lord EUenboroughs observation, 
that the Executive Council, as composed by Lord Gosford, was a popular 
body, shows an ignorance perfectly ludicrous to any one who has been 
five minutes in the Province. For, you could not talk to any one on 
the matter without learning that the Canadians whom Lord Gosford took 
In are beyond question the most unpopular men in it, and that tha taking 
them damned the Council in the eyes of all parties. 

The Duke of Wellington's remarks about Lord Durham's having no 
greater powers than previous Governors, must have been uttered In utter 
forgetfulness of the sole and entire legislative power which he had vested 
i n him by the Act, and which no previous Governor had ever had. His 
Grace knows little of the real power of previous Governors if he does 
not see that Lord Durham effectually exercised a control over the other 
British North American Provinces, which no previous Governor really 
possessed. But I think you might point out that such remarks as thesa 
do harm to objecta which all men of all parties ought to have at heart, 
and that any depreciation of Lord Durham's powers below what they are 
supposed by the people here to be, enfeebles the authority of his Govern- 
ment, and compromises the preservation of the Colonies. 

Whatever you say In favour of Lord Durham, I think you may satisfy 
the Toryism of the Editor of the TVmee, by commenting on the weaknesa 
and perfidy of the Ministry who understood so little of the policy of their 
own Governor, in supporting it so weakly and insincerely. 

Neither Lord Dm'ham nor myself have been able» as yet, to get a 
sight of th« Ttmei. but we see from the ** Eaaminer* that your obliging 
aommuuicationa produeed a different impression from the Editorial arti- 
cka. 

I aaf^ mVSk mmj thMika». 

Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Crables BvLtss. 

Major XicBABDsoN, 

Montreal. 
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Quebec, September 24, 1838. 
Mt Deab Sib, 

What do you think of the news from England ? It seems to me that 
it is decisiTe of the &te of these Colonies. Whether Lord Durham did 
right or wrong, bis success in bis present mission was the last hope of 
keeping Canada, and be sbould accordingly have been supported, right or 
wrong, by all parties at home who profess to value the int^rity of the 
Empire. I think yon might give your friends of the Times a hint that 
this proceeding on the part of the Tories at home has done more to set 
people of all parties here against them, than years can undo. From all I 
can see I really believe this new display of faction and weakness at home 
has turned men's minds more strongly to the project of a separation than 
a thousand arguments could have effected. 

Yours truly, 
Major BicHARDSON, (Signed) Chables Bulleb. 

Montreal. 

(APPENDIX 7.) 

Quebec, September 23, 1838. 
Deab Sib, 

Pray do not fancy that I can feel any thing but gratitude for the kind 
interest which you take in me. 

You will see, in the Quebec Mercury, my answer to the Address from 
the Deputations from the Eastern ProTinces. 

' I have come to the determination of resigning, not because I feel dis- 
gust and annoyance at the base malignity and treachery with which I 
have been assailed — that I should have borne cheerfully to the end, as I 
have done hitberto,-^^^ because all weight, all real power is taken from 
my authority — all civil power is annihilated — nothing remains but mili- 
tary force, which I cannot wield so well as an officer, and would not if I 
could. 

No confidence can now be felt in the validity of any one act of mine or 
my Council. The latter would meet with the certainty of being disal- 
lowed. In these circumstances I feel that I can be of more service to 
Canadian interests in the Parliament of England, than here, a degraded, 
disavowed Governor. 

There I can speak the truth respecting the real state of Canada, which 
has been seldom told, and prevent similar acts of legislative imlwcility 
from passing. 

All my friends here agree in this view of the case, and I trust yon will 
also, on reflection. 

Yours truly, 
Major BiCHABDSON, (Signed) D. 

Montreal. 
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Quebec, October 16, 1838. 
Deab Sib, 

It is indeed most disgusting to see such proofs of malignity in those 
who ought to value truth and fair dealing as the best means of informing 
the public, of which they profess to be the " best possible instructors." 

Your course has been that of a man of honour and integrity, and you 
can hardly regret the dissolution of a connexion which it appears could 
only have been preserved by the sacrifice on your part of truth and jus- 
tice — by the suppresno vert, if not the assertio falsi. 

Yours truly. 
Major Bichardson, (Signed) D. 

MontreaU 

2f 
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(AlPPENDIX 9.) 

Quebec, October 18, 1838. 
My Deab Sib, 

I am truly sorry to hear of your rupture with the Times, and nost 
grieved to bear of its being caused by your support — able and bonest su|»- 
port — of Lord Durham. 

Whatever be or I can do for you, on our return to England, you may 
be sure we shall do with all our power. 

Lord Durham is not a man to forget those who have suffered in the at- 
tempt to serve^him. 

Believe me, 

Very fiiithfully yours. 
Major KicHABDSON, (Sigoed) Charles Bulleb. 

Montreal. 
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London, 5, Hanoter Street, 
February 18, 1828. 
My Deab Sib, 

I only delayed replying to your letter on the subject of your Poem, be- 
cause I expected to be in your neighbourhood about this time. I did 
hope to meet the son of your excellent father, whose merits and devotion 
to the cause of humanity would make it strange Indeed could I ever for- 
get him. This hope of seeing you, however, I fear is past, as I am ob- 
liged to be in the City early, and indeed late, to-morrow. 

Your very flattering notice of my poor exertion, but yet not dishonour- 
able defeat, claims my most sincere acknowledgments and thanks, which 
I beg you will do me the honour to receive. Its merits, as far as I am 
able to judge, seem very considerable, and, if the world only knew it, 
you speak the truth — an ingredient not always to be found even in an 
epic poem« founded on facts. Tou have done ample jnstice to the merits 
of poor Tecumseh, whose self-devotion to the cause were worthy of a 
better fate;— had his opponent been endowed with the gallant generosity 
of mine, his remains would not have been treated with such savage in- 
dignity. 

I return to Scotland on Wednesday, where the same address will find 
me ; and if I can be of any service, I shall feel pleasure in being com- 
manded. Had your work been ready some years ago, you might have 
found many more people interested in the period and scene, but we pro- 
fessional men are so easily scattered over the earth and sea, that it is diffi- 
cult to catch us on the wing. 

I am sure that you will be pleased to hear that I am wonderfully re- 
covered from my severe wounds, and that I feel even equal to serve, 
should I be called upon. But my right arm is still feeble ; I cannot make 
use of it over my head ; and you will observe by my writing that my 
hand is not so steady as when you knew me first 

If any of your father's family are in your correspondence, pray offer 
them and him (if he is still alive) my most affectionate regards; and 
with every feeling of good-will towards yourself and undertakings, 

I am, 

Most faithfully yours, 
J. RicBABDSON, Esq., (Signed) R. H. Babclat. 

H. P. 92d Regiment. 
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Saxe Coboubg Place, 
Edinburgh, April 17, 1828. 
Mr Deab Sib, 

I have been a good deal occupied since you very eloquent letter, with 
your Prospectus enclosed in it, came to hand; but I shall now endeavour 
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to tbank you as fou dcserre for the kiodaess expressed towards both my 
pereon and eerTioea. 

I am truly grieved to hear such sad acoounte of your excellent father, 
whose latter days, bowerer, will be soothed by the remembranoe of a welt 
spent life— spent In the alleTiation of the sufferings of others. I still 
trust, however, that his valuable life may be spared, (ot the good of his 
miow-ereatnres, as well as for the comfort of his fiimily. 

I well remember your visit to me while lying on my couch of pain, 
sufftrlng much from my severe, but not dishonourable, wounds. I re- 
member your sympathy, but I was not aware that feeling was to bud and 
bring forth fruit so highly complimentary. I do not remember if In 
your notes you remark my often-recorded sentiments of Commodore 
Perry's gallftotry In action, and generous kindness when It was over. 
If you have not, I should be gratified If you could contrive a place for 
such a tribute of gratitude to him in my name, — ^if he had fallen the day 
was mine. I shall soon write again. If you see my friend Ogilvie, re- 
membsr me in the kindest manner to him, and express my regret at be- 
ing' so near him without seeing him. "With every wish for your success, 
believe me, 

My dear Sir, 

Very sincerely and foithfuUy yours, 
(Signed) R. H. Babclat. 

J. BfCHARDSON, Esq., 

H. P. 92d Regiment. 

(APPENDIX 12.) 

Edinbuboh, Aujftut 24, 1832. 
Mt Dear Richardson, 

I was from home, like every body else who can get away at this season, 
when your very kind and welcome letter arrived ; and as I was a sort of 
wanderer on the face of the earth and waters, I did not have my letters 
forwarded. Your letter has been by these means long unacknowledged. 

I feel very deeply your continued kind feelings towards me, in your 
remembrance of times that are past I never think of the period alluded 
to without raising the images of my kind old friends there and then, and 
amongst them your excellent father. I had heard of, or seen his demise in 
some way or other. His life was one of usefulness and credit, and he 
lived In the language of Scripture, " to be old and full of day^" On the 
subject of your publication, I was very sorry to find that Tecumseth s 
name and gallant bearing had been too much forgotten, or perhaps like 
many other things in the Canadian war, never known, to assist you 
much in that work. I am no great critic, but to me many things in it 
are powerfully, graphically, and truly drawn, and some day it will be 
looked upon as a sort of metrical history of an eventful period of the very 
existence, to this country, of Canada. 

Ecarte is assuredly an able and dreadful essay against the most insidi- 
ous and ruinous of all sorts of dissipation and idleness, gaming; bad enough 
anywhere, but perhaps in Paris It holds its throne. I dare say, however, 
Crodiford s or some others of the London hells, could turn out some. If 
not many, similar scenes of madness and despair. If not with the frightful 
addition consonant to the French character — ever a tiger or a monkey. I 
do not at this moment remember any story like that to which you allude 
as the subject of your next book, except It be connected with the Scottish 
Indian Major* who married a Squaw and brought her to this country. 
But it matters not, I shall probably remember the circumstance when I see 
your book, which T shall feel honor In receiving from your kindness. If 
I can contrive to interest Wilson f in your favor, I shall feel happy, but 

* Norton, allai, Teyooinliokoraweu, Chief of the Six Nations, 
t ProfoMor Wilson. 
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cannot promise decidedly. He is at present on a cruise in the Femon. 
In yoar next,* when you say that I may be brought in, — ^pray do me_tbe 
favor and justice to exaggerate nothing, whether of difficulty or danger, 
'but in all you say, be as calmly-correct as possible. I am not ashamed of 
any part of my conduct while on Lake Erie, but hyperbole might tend to 
make me so. 

Neither I nor yo« would know Canada in its new and prosperous state. 
I trust it will be so governed as to . induce a close intimacy with the mo- 
ther country, at least, till it is able to secure its own independence without 
the assistance of the United States ; then, perhaps Great Britain would be 
better off as a friend and ally, than as the head of its Government. 

I am happy to say that I and my family are well, and should any event 
bring you in this quarter, you will receive a most hearty welcome. With 
every kind wish for your welfare and happiness, 

I am dear Richardson, 

' Yours very truly and sincerely, 
(Signed,) B. H. Babclat. 

J. BlCBABDSON, Esq., 

H.P. 92d Kegiment. 
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(Extract.) 2 Ch£steb Place, 

Monday f Aug, 24, 1843. 
« Lord Durham, I know, felt this most deeply, and was very anxious to 
serve you. And as death has deprived you of the result of his good in- 
tentions towards you, I feel bound, as knowing the sense he entertained 
of your services, to do all in my power to repair your loss. 

An application from me to Lord Stanley, made on the grounds I should 
have to place it on, would be of no service to you. But as I have the 
honor of knowing Sir Charles Metcalfe, I have written to him by this 
packet, to state your claims, and beg his attention to them. I should have 
written both to him and you by the last packet, had I not relied on send- 
ing the letters by a private hand. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed,) Charles Buller. 

Major Richardson, 

&c. &c. &c. 

* Canadian Brothers 



THE END. 



